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“Once more I behold the face of her 
Whose actions all had tho character 
Of an inexpicssible charm, expressed ; 

Whose movements flowed from a centre of rest, 

And whose rest was that of a swallow, rife 
With tho instinct of reposing life : 

Whoso nw'tfh lnd n sadness all the while 
It sparkled and laughed, and whose sadneys lay 
tho heaven of^ueh a crystal Millie 
That you lougnl to travel the self-same way 
To the brightness of sorrow. For round her breathed 
A grace His e Unit of the general air, 

Which softens tho sharp extremes of things, 

Ami connects by its subtle, iirvisible stair 
The lowest and highest. She iuterwreatbed 
Her mortal obscuronosH with so much light 
Of tlie world unrisen, that angel’s wings 
Could hardly have given her greater right 
f To float in the winds of the Infinito.* . 

Edmund Ou.ii;u. 
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Oil ATT Kit I. 

'“Yott lio ; you always were a liar, and you always will be a' liar. 

, You told my lather how E spout the money.” 

“ Welland what if I did? I had to look after mysoli, I sup- 
pose. You forgot that I am only hero on sufferance, whilst you 
are the son of the house. It does not mailer to you, but ho would 
have turned mo out of doors,” whined George. 

“ Oh ! curse your lino words ; it's* you who forget. <Jou swab. Ay, 
it’s you who forget that you asked rno to take the money to the 
gambling-tent, and made mo promise that you should have half of 
what we wou, but that I should play for both. VVliat, are. you 
beginning to remember now — is it coming back to you after a 
whole month ? I am going to quicken your memory up presently, 
I can tell you; I have got a gpod deal to pay off, I'm thinking, t 
know what you are at ; you want to play cuckoo, to turn * Cousin 
Philip ' out that ‘Cousin George* may till the nest. You know 
the old man’s soft points, and you keep working him up against 
me. You think tliau you would like the old place when lie’s gone 
— ay. and I daresay that you will get it before yo^i have done, but 
I n .an to have my penn'orth out of you now, at^any rate,” and, 
brushing the tears of anger that stood in his brown eyes away with 
the back of his hand, the speaker preceded to square to George 
m a most determined way. 

Now Philip, with his broad shoulders and his firyidcfiit frame, 
would, even at eighteen, have been no mean antagonist Sr a full- 
grown man ; much more then did he look formidable to the lanky, 
overgrown stripling crouching against the corner of the wall that 
prevented his further retreat. 

“ Philih, you’re not going to strike me, are you, when you know 
you are so much stronger ? ** 

“ Yes, I am, though ; if I can’t match you with my tongue, at 
any lpte I will use my fists. Look out.” 

u Oh, Philip, don’t I I’ll tell your father.” 

“ Tell him ! why, of course you will, I know that; but you shall 
have something to lie about this time,” and he advanced to the 
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attack with a grim determination not ploasant 'fo/his cousin to 
behold. I 

Finding that there was no escape, George turned upon 'ftim "with 
so shrill a curse that it even frightened from his leafy perch in*the 
x oak above the tarne turtle-dove, intensely preoccupied as he was in 
wooing to a n<?w-found mate, ilo did more than cui*e ; he fought 
like a cornered rat, and with as much chance as the rat with a 
trained fox-terrier. In a few seconds his head was as snugly 
tucked away in the chancery of hit? cousin’s arm as ever anv pro- 
perty was in the court of that name, and, to speak truth, it si mod 
f[U be. possible that, when it emerged from its retreat, it would, like 
tfclproperty, be much dilapidated and extensively bled. 

us not dwell upon the scene; for George it was a very 
painful one, so painful that he never quite forgot it. His nose, 
too, was never so straight again. It was soon over, though to one 
of the parties the time went with unnatural slowness. 

“Well, T think you’ve had about enough for once,” soliloquised 
Philip, as he critically surveyed the writhing mass on the ground « 
before him ; and he looked a very handsome lail as he said it. 

Ilis curly black hair hung in waving confusion over his forehead, 
and Hung changing liglfts and shadows into the depths of Ilia 
brown eyes, whilst his massive and somewhat heavy features were 
touched into aVjffijfr active life by the light of that pleasing excite- 
ment which animates nine men out of every ten of the Anglo- 
Saxon race when they are engaged on killing or hurting some other 
living creature. The face, too, had a certain dignity about it, a 
little of the dignity of justice; it was the face of one who feels that, 
if his action has been pi ccipitate and severe, it has at any rate been 
virtuous. The full but clear-cut lips also had their own expression 
on them, half serious, half comical; humour, contempt, and even 
pity wero blended in it. Altogether Philip Garesfoot’s appearance 
in the moment of boyish vengeance was phasing and not unin- 
teresting. 

Presently, howfvei\ something of the same chajage passed over 
his face that w/ see in the sky when a cloud passes c w er the sun ; 
the light faded 'out of it. It was astonishing to not<?how*"?Itill and 
heavy — ay,^fiore, how bad it made him look all in a breath. 

“ there will be a pretty business about this,” he murmured, and 
then, advwflttoring a sharp kick to the prostrate and groaning 
f.orrn on The ground before him, he said, “ Now, then, get up; Pm 
not going to touch you again. Perhaps, though, you won't be in 
quite such a hurry to tell lies about me another time, though X 
suppose that one must always expect a certain amount of lying 
from a half-bred beggar like you. Like mother, like 'bon, you 
know.” « 

Tphis last sentence was accompanied by a bitter laugh, and pro- 
duced- a decided effect on the grovelling George, who slowly yaised 
ilijteif upon his hands, and, lilting his head, looked his cousin lull 
wite face. 

It Was not the ghastly appearance of hiB mangled and blood* 
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soaked countenance tliat made Philip recoil so sharply fromtho 
8iglifr v of his own handiwork — he had fought too often at school to 
bo Aiitf&^p-licarted about a little bloodshed ; and, besides, he knew 
that his cousin was only knocked about, not really injured — but 
rather the intense and almost devilish jnalignity of the expression 
that hovered on the blurred features and in the hall-closed eyes/ 
Put no attempt was made by George to translate the look “Into 
words, and indeed Philip felt that it was untranslatable. Ho afso 
felt dimly that the hate and malice with which he was regarded by 
the individual at his feet was of a more concentrated and enduring 
character than most men have power to originate. In the dimd 
light of that one glance he was able, though ho was not very c\wnr, 
to pierce the darkest recesses of his cousin’s heart, and to s'.i !vh 
inmost thought, no longer through a veil, but lace to face? And 
what lie saw was sufficient to make the blood leave his ruddy 
click, and to fix his eyes into an expression of fear. 

Next second George dropped his head on to the ground again, 
and began to moan in an ostentatious manner, possibly in orjor to 
attract syme one whose footsteps could be plainly heard proceeding 
slowly down a shruhbery-patli on the other side of the yard wall. 
At any rate, that was the client produced ; for next moment, before 
Philip could think of escape, had he wished to escape, a door in 
the wall wsh opened, and ;i gentleman, pausing oji the threshold, 
surveyed the whole scone, witji the assistance 01 a gold- mounted 
eye-glass, with some evident surprise and little apparent satis- 
faction. 

The old gentleman, for lie was old, made so pretty a picture, 
framed as he was in the arched doorway, and set off by a natural 
background of varying shades of green, that his general appear- 
ance is worth sketching as he- stood. To begin with, he was 
dressed in the fashion of the commencement of this century, and, 
as has been said, old..f.hough it was difficult to say how old. In- 
deed, so vigorous and comparatively youthful was his bearing that 
he was generally taken to be considerably undeqr seventy, but, as 
a mailer oU&ffit, be was but a few years shdrt of eighty. IIo was 
cxtvei,i k .*5y'tall, over six feet, and stood upright as VJifeguardsman; 
indeed, his height and stately carriage would alone r.-’.ve made him 
a remarkable-looking man, had there been nothing else unusual 
about him ; but, as it happened, lii features were # f?^ uncommon 
as his person. They were clear-cut and cast in a nolle mould, 
The nose was large and aquiline, the chin, like his son Philip’s, 
square and determined ; but it was his eyes that gave a painful 
fascination to his countenance. They were steely blue, and glit- 
tered wider the pent-house of his thick eyebrows, that, in strik- 
ing contrast to the snow-white of his hair, were black in hue, afc 
tempered steel glitters in a curtained room. It was those eyes, 
in conjunction with sundry little peculiarities of temper, that had 
earrfbd for the old man the title of u DevirCaresfoot,” a sobriquet in 
which he took peculiar pride. So pleased was he with it, indeed, 
that he caused it to be engraved in solid oak letters an inch long 
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upon the frame of a life-sized and life-like portrait of himself 
that h uncr over tlie staircase in the house. 

“ I am determined lie would say to his son, “ to be kn«rwn to my 
posterity as I was known to my contemporaries. The picture 
represents my person not inaccurately ; from the nickname my 
descendants will be able to gather wliat the knaves and tools with 
v;hom 1 lived thought of my character. Ah ! boy, I am wear- 
ing out ; people will soon be staring at that portrait and wonder- 
ing if it was like me. In a very f(Av years 1 shall no longer bo 
‘ devil,’ but 4 devilled/ ** and he would chuckle at his grim and 
ill -o*i cncd joke. 

fiilip felt his father’s eyes playing upon him, and shrunk from 
tfte&b His face had, nt the mere thought of the consequences of 
his chastisement of his cousin, lost the beauty and animation that 
had clothed it a minute before ; now it grew leaden and hard, the 
good died away from it altogether, and, instead of a young god . 
bright with vengeance, there was nothing but a sullen youth with 
dull and frightened eyes. To his son, as to most people who came ' 
under his influence, “Devil ’’ flares loot was a grave reality. 

Presently the picture in the doorway opened its mouth and 
spoke in a* singularly measured, gentle voice. 

“You will forgive me, Philip, for interrupting your tete-a-tete, 
but may I ask hduitwis tlie meaning of this ? 71 

Philip returned no answer. 

“ Since your cousin is not in a communicative mood, George, 
perhaps you will inform me why you are lying on your face and 
groaning in that unpleasant and aggressive manner? ” 

George lilted his blood-stained face from the stones, and, looking 
at his uncle, groaned louder than ever. 

“ May I ask you, Philip, if George has fallen down and hurt him- 
self, or if there has been an — an — altercation between you ? ” 

Here Georgo himself got up and, before Philip could make any 
reply, addressed himself to his uncle. 

Sir,’ 1 ho said, *1 wjll answer for Philip ; there ha^hccn an alter- 
cation, and he Ml the scuffle knocked me down, ana T - xpni’ess,” 
hero he puL hi;^mm«l up to his battered face, “that I am suffering 
a good deal, ‘but what 1 want? to say is, that I beg you will not 
blame Philip. He thought that I hod wronged him, and, though 
I am quitr »*&>cent, and could easily have cleared myself had ho 
given men chance, I must admit that appearances are to a certain 
extent against me ” 

“ He lies ! ” broko in Philip, sullenly. 

“ You will wonder, sir,” went on the blood-stained George, “ liow 
I allowed myself to be drawn into such a brutal affair, one so 
discreditable to your house. I can only say that I am very sorry , ,, ~— 
which indeed he was — “and that I should never have takqn. any 
notice of his words — knowing how he would regret them on reflec- 
tion — had he not in an unguarded moment allowed himself to taunt 
me with my birth. Uncle, you know the misfortune of my father’s 
marriage, and that she was not bis equal in birth, but you know 
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too that she was my mother ami I love her mVmory though t 
uevep saw her, and Leonid not hoar to hear her spoken of like lhat, 
and C_\/, ruck him. I hope that both you anil he will lorgive me,-’ 

I cannot s!iy any more.” 

“He lies again, he cannot speak the truth.’' 

“Philip, will you allow me to point out.” remarked his father, in 
his blandest voice, “that the continued repetition of the very ugly 
word ' lie* is neither narrative nor argument. Perhaps you will pe 
so kind as to tell me your side of this story ; yon know I always 
wish to be perfectly impartial.** 

“ lie lied to you this morning about the money. Tt*s true 
enough that I gambled away the ton pounds at ltoxham faii\ . in- 
stead of paying it in to the bank as you told me, but he persuade- i nm 
to it, and he was to have shared the profits if we won. 1 #>vas a 
blackguard, but ho was a bigger blackguard; why should 1 have 
all the blame and have that IbllmV continually shoved down my 
throat as a saint? And so I thrashed him, and that is all about 
it.” 

“ Sir, I am sorry to contradict Philip, but indeed he is in error ; 
the recollection of what took place has escaped him. 1 could, if 

necessary, bring forward evidence — Mr. Bellamy ” 

“ Then* is no need, George, for you to continue,” and then, (ly- 
ing his glittering eye ou Philip : “I t is very melancholy for me, hav- 
ing only one son, to know him to 'be such a brt.!., such a bearer of 
false witness, such an impostor as you are. Do you know that 1 
have just seen Mr. Bellamy, the head clerk at thy bank, and in- 
quired if he knew anything of what happened about that ten 
pounds, and -do you know what lie told me? ” 

“ .No, 1 don't, and I don’t want to.” 

‘‘ But L really must beg your attention : he told me that the day 
following the Fair your cousin George came to the bank with ten 
pounds, and told him how you had spent the ten pounds 1 gave you 
to pay in, and that ho brought the money, his own savings, to re- 
place what you had gambled away; and Bellamy added that, under 
all the circuyM.ancos,lic did not feel justified in placing it to my 
credit. >Vf ua£ have you to say to that ? ” 

“ What have I to say ? 1 have to say that T don ? believe a word 
of it. If George had meant to do nfcrtfgood turn he would have 
paid the money in and said noj/Iing to Bellamy atymt it. Why 
won’t you trust me a little more, father? 1 tell yofi tu.Jfr you are 
turning me into a scoundrel. 1 mn being twisted up into a net of 
lies till I am obliged to lie myself to keep clear of ruin. I know 
what this sneak is at; he wants to work you into cutting me out of 
the property which should be mine by right. He knows your weak- 
nesses — b • 

“My weaknesses, sir — my weaknesses!” thundered his father, 
striking his gold-headed cane on to the stones ; “ what do you mean 
by that ? ” 

“ Hush, uncle, he meant nothing/* broke in George. * 

“ Meant nothing ! Then for an idle speech it is one that may cost 
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him dear. Look you here, Philip Caves foot, I know very well that 
our family has been quite as remarkable for its vices as its virtues, 
but for the last two hundred and fifty years we have been tie- 
men, and you are not a gentleman; we have not been tWeves, and 
you have proved yourself a tl lief ; wo have spoken the truth, and 
you are, what you are so fond of calling your cousin, who is worth 
two of you, a liar. Now listen. However imperious I may have 
gjrown in my old age, I can still respect the man who thwarts me, 
even though J hate him; but I despise the man who deceives me 
as i despise yon, my son Philip— and I tell you this, and'l beg yon 
to-lay it to heart, that if ever again I find that you have deceived 
me, toy Heaven 1 will disinherit you in favour of — oh, oh / ” and the 
ol| f nan fell back against the grey wall, pressing his hands .to his 
breast and with the cold perspiration starting on to his pallid coun- 
tenanSe. 

11 oth the lads sprang forward; but before they reached luni he 
had recovered himself. 

"It is nothing,” he said, in his ordinary gentle voice, “ a trifling 
indisposition. I wish you both good morning, and beg you to bear 
my words in mind." ,* 

When he was fairly gone, George came up to his cousin and laid 
his hand upon his arm. » 

u Why do you insist upon quarrelling with me, Philip? it always 
ends like this, j ^lways get the worst of it.” 

Jlut Philip's only reply was to shake him roughly ofE and to 
vanish through the door towards the lake. George regarded his 
departing fo|pn with a peculiar smile, which was rendered even 
more peculiar by the distortion of his swollen features. 


CHAPTER II. 

It is difficult to imagine any study that would prove more fasci- 
nating iu itself or /.Tore instructive in its issues, than the examina- 
tion of the leading characteristics of individual familieMs displayed 
through aseriejfof generations. But it is a subject ‘that ‘from its 
very nature. more cy, lessen approachable, since it is but littlo 
that we know even of our immediate ancestors. Occasionally in 
glancing M cracking square sv)i‘ canvas, many of which cannot 
even boasl a name, but which alone remain to speak of the real and 
active life, the joys and griefs, the sins and virtues that centred in 
the originals of those hard daubs and of ourselves, we may light 
upon a face that about six generations since was the counterpart of 
the little boy upon our shoulder, or the daughter standing at our 
side. In the same way too, partly through tradition and partly by 
other means, we arc sometimes able to trace in ourselves and in our 
children the strong development of characteristics that distinguished 
the race centuries ago. 

If local tradition and such records of their individual lives as re- 
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mained are worthy of any faith, it is heyond a 'doubt that the 
Carcsibots of Brat ham Abbey had handed down their own hard 
and peculiar cast of character from father to son nn affected in the 
niaintby the "continual introduction of alien blood on the side of tho 
mother. 

The history of the Caresfoot family had nothing; remarkable 
about it. They had been yeomen at Brat ham from time imme- 
morial, perhaps over since the village had become a geographical 
fact; but it was on the dissolution of the monasteries that they' 
first became of any importance in the county. Brathnm Abbey, 
which had shared the common fate, was granted by Henry Vfll. to 
a certain courtier, Sir Charles Vurry by name. For two years vhi 
owner lmvcr came near his new possession, but one day }ie apponred 
in the village, aud riding to the house of Farmer Caresfoot, which 
was its most respectable tenement lie begged liirn to* show hi,m 
the Abbey house and the hinds attached. It was a dark November 
afternoon, and by the time tho farmer and his wearied guest had 
crossed the soaked lands and reached the great grey house, 
*tlie (hi mps and shadows of the night had begun to curtain it and to 
render its appearance, forsaken as it was, inexpressibly dreary and 
lonof-omo. 

“Damp here, my friend, is it not P ” said Sir Charles with a 
shudder, look ing to wards, tho Jake, into which the rain was splashing. 

“ You are right, it he.*’ 

“Aud louely too, now that the old monks have gone.” 

“ Ay, but they do say that the house be mostly full j^the spirits 
of tlm (lead,” and tho yeoman sank his voice to an a wou whisper. 

Sir Charles crossed himself and muttered, ” I can well believe it,” 
and then, addressing his companion — 

“You do not know of any man who would buy an abbey with all 
its rights and franchises, do you, friend P ” 

“ Not rightly, sir ; the land be so poor it hath no heart in it ; it 
doth scarce repay the tillage, and what tho house is you may see. 
The curso of the monks is on it. But still, sir, if*- you have a mind 
to lie rid of the* place, I have a little laid by arid. a natural love for 
the land, having boeu bred on it, and taken the colour of my mind 
and my stubby' growth therefrom, and I wiU,^ive you- and this 
a Cutest of all the Caresfoots whispeufulTvery small sum iuto'Sir 
Charles* ear. / 

“Your price is very small, good friend, it doth almost vanish into 
nothing ; and methinks the land that reared you cannot bo so un-' 
kind as you would have me think. The monks did not lowe bad 
land, but yet, if thou hast it in tho gold, I will take it; it will pay 
off a debt or two, and l care not for the burden of the land.” 

And so Farmer Caresfoot became the lawful owner of Brathnm • 
Abbey with its two advowsons, its royal franchises ot trcastlrc-tvove 
and demand, aud more than a thQUsand acres of the best land in 
Marls! tire. 

The same astuteness that had enabled this wise progenitor to 
acquire the estate enabled his descendants to stick tightly to it, and 
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though, like other families, they had at times met with reverses, 
they never lost their grip of the Abbey properly. During the 
conrse of the first half of the nineteenth century the laud increased 
largely in value, and its acreage was considerably added to b^ the 
father of the present owner, a man of frugal mind, but with the 
family maniji for the collection of all sorts of plate strongly de- 
veloped. But it was Philip’s father, “Devil” Oaresfoot, who had, 
^during his fifty 3 7 ears’ tenure of the property, raised the family to 
its present opulent condition, firstly, by a strict attention to busi- 
ness and the large accumulations resulting from his practice of 
always living upon half his income, and secondly, by his marriage 
It dfc in middle life with Miss Bland, the heiress of the neighbouring 
Isleworth estates, that stretched over some two thousand 'acres of 
land* 

This lady, who was Philipp- mother, did not live long to enjoy 
her wealth and station. Her Husband never spoke a rough -word to 
her, and yet it is no exaggeration to say that she died of fear of hint. 
The marriage had been one of convenience, not of affection ; iudecd^ 
poor Anna Bland had secretly admired the curate ab Lsljj worth, and 
hated Mr. Oaresfoot and his glittering eye. But she married him 
for all that, to feci that till she died that glance was always playing 
round her like a rapier in the hands of a skilled fencer. And very 
Boon slie did die, Mr. Oaresfoot receiving her last words and wishes 
with the same exquisite and unmoved politeness that he had ex- 
tended to every remark she had made to him in the course of their 
married life. Having satisfactorily eyed Mrs. Oaresfoot off into a 
better world, her husband gave up all idea of further matrimonial 
ventures, and set himself to heap up riches. But a little before 
his wife’s death, and just alter his son’s birth, an event had occurred 
in the family that had disturbed him not a little. 

ITis father had left two sous, himself and a brother many years 
his junior. How this brother was very dear to Mr. Oaresfoot ; his 
affection for him was the one weak point in his armour; nor was 
it rendered any tfre less sincere, but rather the more touching, by 
the fact : its offject was little better than halfwitted. It is 

therefore casmo imagine his distress and anger whan he heard that 
a woman >ylfo had til!** hertl^before been kitchen-maid at the Abbey 
House, and wasv^nv’ living* in-ibe village, had been confined of a son 
which shcJ^jud upon his brother, whose wife she declared herself to 
be. Investigation only brought out the truth of the story; his 
’weak-minded brother had been entrapped into a glaring mesalliance. 

But Mr. Oaresfoot proved himself equal to the occasion. So." 
soon as his “ sister-in-law,” as it pleased him to call her sardoni- 
cally, had sufficiently recovered, he called upon her. What took 
■ place at the visit never transpired, but next day Mrs. E., Oaresfoot 
left her native place never to return, the child remaining with the 
father, or rather with tho uncle. That boy was George. VAt the 
time when this story opens both his parents were dead : his father 
from illness resulting from entire failure of brain power, the mother 
from drink. 
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■Whether it was that he considered that the circumstance of the 
lad’s bjrth entitled him to. peculiar consideration, or that he trans--, 
lowed to liim^tlie affection he bore his father, the result was that 
his mlphcw w*as quite as dear if not even dearer to Mr. Oarosfoot 
than his own son. Not, however, that he allowed his preference) 
to 1)0 apparent, save in the negalivo way that ho was blind to 
faults in George that he was sufficiently quick to note in Philip. 
To observers this partiality seemed the more strange, when they . 
thought upon Philip’s honuy face and form, and then* noted how 
tin) wealc-brained father and coarse-blooded mother had left their 
mark in George’s thick lips, small, restless eyes, pallid complexion, 
and loose-jointed form. * * 

Whcn'Philip shook off his cousin’s grasp and vanished, towards 
the lake, ho did so with bitter wram and hatred in his heart, fur ho 
saw but too clearly that he had* deeply injured himself in his 
father’smstimation, and, what was more, ho felt that so much as 
he had sunk his side of the balance, by so much he had raised up 
that of George. Ho was inculpated ; a Bellamy came upon tlio 
scene to save George, and, what was worse, an untruthful Bellamy ; 
he was the aggressor, and George the meek in spirit with the soft 
answer that turncth away wrath. It was intolerable ; he hated his 
father, he hated George. There was no justice in the world, and he 
had not wit to play rogue with such a one as his cousin. Appear- 
ances were always against him ; lie'll sited every Cody. 

And then he began to think that there was in the very next 
parish somebody whom he did not hate, but who, on the contrary, 
interested him, aud was always ready to listen to his troubles, and 
he also became aware of the fact that whilst his mind had been 
thinking his legs had been walking, and that ho was very near the 
abode of that person — almost at its gates, in short. Uc paused and 
looked at his watch ; it had stopped at half-past eleven, the one 
blow that George had succeeded in planting upon him having 
landed on it, to the great detriment of both blip watch ami the 
striker’s knuckles,; but the sun told him that it/md^bout half-past 
twelve, not too early to call. So he opened the gLb:,* and, ad- 
vancing up aimvenue of old beeches to a square, red-brick house 
of the time of Queen Anne, boldly ramjHi 

Was Miss Lee at home P Yes,jff!ii 5 S Lee v&r* m the green- 
house ; perhaps Mr. Philip would into the gurdjb which Mr. 
Philip did accordingly. 

“ How do you do, Philip p I’m delighted to see you ; you’ve just' 
come in time to help in the slaughter.” 

** Slaughter, slaughter of what — a pig P ” 

“ No, green fly. I’m going to kill thousands.” 

“ You c;*uel girl.'* 

“ I daresay it is cruel, but I don’t care. Grumps always said 
that I*had no heart, and, so far as green flv are concerned, Grumps 
was certainly right. Now, just look at this lily. It is an 
auratum. I gavo three-and-six (out of my own money) for that 
bulb last autumn, and now the bloom is not worth- twopence, all 
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through green fly. If I wore a man I declare I should swear. 
.Please swear for me, Philip. Go •'outside and do it, s(|th:it I 
mayn't have it on my conscience. But now for vcngpance. Oh, 1 
say, I forgot, you know, I suppose. I ought to be looking very 
sorry ” 

u Why, vyliat’s the matter ? Any one dead ? ” 

“ Oh, no, so much bettor than that. It's got Grumps.” 

“ Got her, what lias got her? What is * it *? ” 

“Why, Chancery, of course. I always call Chancery * it.* T 
wouldn’t take its name in vain for worlds. 1 am too much afraid. 

I might be made to ‘show a cause why,* and then be locked up 
tf A* -contempt, which frequently Happens after you havo^ tried to 
* show a cause.* That is what jhas happened to Crumps*. She is 
now showing a cause ; shortly 'she will bo locked up. When she 
comes out, if she ever does ofime out, [ think that she will avoid 
wards in Chancery in future ; she will have too much sympathy 
with them, arid too much practical experience of their position.” 

“But what on earth do you mean, Maria? What lias hap* 
pened to Atiss Cregson? ’* (any lied Grumps). 

“ Well, you remember one of my guardians, or rather his 
wife, got ‘it* to appoint her my chaperon, but my other guardian 
wanted to appoint somebody else, and, after taking eighteen 
months to do it, he has moved the court to show that Grumps 
is not a ‘fit and proper person/ The idea of calling G rumps 
improper. She nearly fainted at it, and swore that, whether 
she lived through it or whether she didn't, she would never 
come within a mile of me or any other ward if she could' help 
it, not even the ward of an hospital. I told her to be careful, 
or she would bo ‘committing contempt,’ which frightened her so 
that she hardly spoke again till she left yesterday. Poor 
Grumps ! i expect she is on bread and water now ; but if she 
makes herself half as disagreeable to the Vice-Chancellor as she 
did to me, I don’t believe that they will keep her long. She’ll 
wear the gaole^Aut; she will wear the walls ojnt; she will wear 
‘it’ dowp-i'^the bone; and then they will let her loose upon 
the world again. Why, there is the boll for lifnch, and not a 
single green fly tWJjss ! Never mind, I will do for them to- 
morrow. HowJt ,wouTd\ioui to her sufferings in her lonely cell 
if she coujbt see us going \o a teie-d-tetc lunch. Come on, 
Philip, come quick, or the cutlets will get cold, and I hate cold 
•cutlets.” And off she tripped, followed by the laughing Philip, 
who, by the way, was now looking quite handsome again. 

Maria Lee was not very pretty at her then age — just eighteen 
j — but she was a perfect specimen of a young English country 
.•girl; fresh as a rose, and sound as a bell, and endowed besides 
[with a quick wit and a ready sympathy. She was esseiaW^lly one 
‘of that class of Englishwomen who make the English uppefe middle 
class what it is— one of the finest and soundest in the world. 
Philip, following her into the house, thought that she was charm- 
. jog ; nor, being a Caresfoot, and therefore having a considerable 
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eye to the main chance, did the fact of her being the heiress to fifteen 
hundred a year in land detract from her charms. 

The cutlets were excellent, and Maria ate three, and was very 
coinio.il about the departed Grumps ; indeed, anybody not ac- 
quainted with the circunistance%would have gathered that that 
excellent lady was to be shortly put to the question. .Philip was 
not quite so merry ; ho was oppressed both by recollections of what 
had Happened and apprehensions of what might happen. 

“ Wliat is the matter, PhiliK? ” she ashed, when they had* left 
-the table to sit under the trees on the lawn. u 1 can see that some-, 
thing is the matter. Tell me aim bout it, Philip.” 

And Philip told her what hadVhappenod that morning, laying’ 
bare all his heart-aches, and not Vven concealing his evil deeds. 
When he had ionc, she pondered \awhile, tapping her little foot 
upon the turf. I ' 

“Philip,” she* said at lust, in quite a changed voice, "I do 
not think that you are being well treated. I do not think that 
your cousin mo: ns kindly by you, but — but 1 do not think that 
you have be ha 1 od rightly either. X don’t like that about the 
ton pounds; anil ] tlnnh that you should not have touched George; 
ho is not so strong as you. Ph ase try to do as your father — dear 
me, I am sure I don't wonder that you are afraid of him ; I am — 
tells yon, and regain his affection, and make it up with George; 
and, if you get into any more troubles, come and tell me about 
thftm before you do anything foolish ; for though, according to 
Grumps, I am silly enough, two heads arc better than one.” 

The tears stood in the lad’s brown eyes as he listened to her. 
ire gulped them down, however, and said — 

“ Tou arc awfully kind to me ; yon are the only friend I have. „ 
Sometimes I think that you are an angel.”. 

“Nonsense, Philip. If ‘it’ heard yon talk like that, you 
would join Grumps. Don’t let me hear any more such stuff ;” but, 
though she spoke sharply, somehow she did not look dis- 
pleased. 

“ 1 must be off,” he said at length. “ X promised t n go with 
my father to sen a new building on lleynold’a farm. 1 have only 
twenty minutes to get home ; ” and risina+^v^went into the house 
through a French window opening or^wthe 

In the dining-room he turned, a Jt:&, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, stuttered out — 

“Maria, don’t bo angry with me, but may I give you a kiss?” * 

She blushed vividly. 

“How daro you suggest such a thing? — but— -but as Grumps 
has gone, and there is no new Grumps to refer to, and therefore I 
can only cfcnsult my own wishes, perhaps if you really wish to, 
Philip, Philip, you may.” 

Arid did. 

When he was gone she leant her head against the cold marble 
mantel piece. 

“ I do love him,” she murmured, “ yes, that I do.*’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Philtp was not very fond of taking walks with his faftior, since he 
found that in nine cases out of ten they afforded opportunities for 
inculcation of facts of the dryest Ascription with reference to estate 
management, or to the narration by his parent of little histories 
of which his conduct upon some recent occasion would adorn the 
moral. On this particular occasion the prospect was particu- 
larly unpleasant, for his father w</dd, ho was well aware; o T er- 
flow with awful politeness, indee/ after the scene of the morn- 
ing,. it could not be otherwise. /)h, how much rather would ho 
have spent that lovely afternooy with Maria Lee ! Dear Maria, 
he would go and see her again me very next day. 

When he arrivod, some to ly minutes after time in the antler- 
hung hall of the Abbey House, he found his father standing, 
watch in hand, exactly under the big clock, as though he was 
determined to make a note by double entry of every passing 
second. • 

“ When I asked you to walk with me this afternoon, Philip, J, 
if my memory does not deceive me, was careful to say that I 
had no wish to interfere with any prior engagement. 1 was 
aware how little interest, compared with your cousin George, you 
take in the Estate* and I. had wo wish to impose an uncongenial 
task. Pul, as you kindly volunteered to accompany me, 1 regret 
that you did not find it convenient to be punctual to the time you 
fixed. I have now waited for you for sevehtcen minutes, and let 
mo tell you that at my time of life I cannot afford to lose seven- 
teen minutes. May 1 ask what has delayed you P ” 

This long speech had given Philip the opportunity of recovering 
the breath that lie had lost in running home. He replied promptly — 
“ I have been lunching with Miss Lee.’* 

“ Oh, indeed, then I no longer wonder that you kept me waiting, 
and T must say* -that in this particular I commend your taste. 
Miss Lee is {^fourc^-lady of good family, good manners, and good 
means. *11 her estate went with this property it^woold complete 
as pretty a five thousand acres of mixed soil as there is in the 
county. Those &V kk*iful old meadows of hers, beautiful. 
Perhaps— ■” Jrlv uere the old l^an checked himsolf. 

On leaving, the house they had passed together down a walk 
. called the tunnel walk, on account of the arching boughs of the 
lime-trees that interlaced themselves overhead. At the end of 
this avenue, and on the borders of the lake, there stood an enor- 
mous but still growing oak, known as Caresfoot’s Staff. It was 
the old squire’s favourite tree, and the best topped pie<fe of timber 
for many miles round. \ 

“ I wonder,” said Philip, by way of making a little pleftty&nt con- 
versation, “ why that tree was called Oaresfoot’s Staff.” 

“ Your ignorance astonishes me, Philip, but I suppose that there 
are some people who can live for years in a place and yet imbibe 
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notLingWJff <K13ition^. IPerhaps you know that tbfc monks were 
driven cfc^esc ruins by Henry VIII. "Well, on the spot 
where t it t |ee ^o\v stands there grew a still greater oak, a giant ’ 
tree, it* trunk measured sixteen-loads of timber ; which had, 
tradition saijp., befen pUqJed .by th^ filfct prior of the Abbey when 
England waa stily Saj&nV* ^? e mon ^ s a K rea ^ S 1 ^ 0 

raged over ijlnglgmd. \ifts tn October, when the treeS were still 
full of leaf, ' its fiercest gugj£ tore the great oak from its roothold, 

and fiung-ititnto the lake. k ! do you see that rise in the sand, 
there, by the edge* of the deep pc ‘ in the eight foot water ? That 
is whero it is supposed to lie. \Voll, the whole country-side said 
that it was a sign that the monks\ad gone for ever from Bratliam 
Abbey, and the country-side wns \’ght. But when your ancestor, 
old yeoman Carcsfoot, bought this jlace and came to live herein 
a year when there was a great black frost that set the waters of 
the lake # like one of the new-fangled roads, he asked his neigh- 
bours, ay and his labouring folk, to come and dine with him and 
drink to the success of his purchase. It. was a proud day for hjm, 
Mid when dinner wan done and they were all mellow with strong 
ale, ho bade them step down to the borders of the lake, as he 
would have them be witness to a ceremony. When they reached 
tin* spot they saw a curious sight, for there on a strong dray, and 
dragged by Farmer Caresfoot’s six best horses, was an oak of 
fifty years’ growth coming across the ice, earth, roots ffnd all. 

“ On that spot where it now stands there had been a great hole, 
ten feet deep by fourteen square, dug to receive it, and into that 
hole Cares foot Stall’ was tilted and levered olf the dray. And when 
it hud been planted, and the frozen earth well trodden in, your 
grandfather iu the ninth degree brought his guests back to the old 
bammeting-hall, and made a speech which, as it was the first and 
last he over made, was long remembered In the country-side. It 
was, put into modern English, something like this: 

** ‘ Neighbours, — Prior’s Oak has gone in^p the water, and folks 
said that it was for a sign that the monks would n&ver come back 
to Bratham, and that it was the LordTlyindr vh&t ppt it there. 
And, neighbours^ as ye know, the broad Biratham -lands and the 
fat marshes down by the brook ptf&Sfcd bjp-kip^’s grant to a man 
that knew not clay from loam, or layej^V*^* pw^mjgef^attd from 
him they passed by the Lord's will t^/me, as I haVe as>?*pd you hero 
to-day to celebrate. And now, neighbours, I have liad<t mind, and 
though it seem to you but a childish thing, yet iThltve a mind, and 
have set myself to fulfil it. When I was<§et a little lad, and drove 
the swine out to feed on the hill yonder, when the acorns had fallen, 
afore Farmer Gyrton’s father had gracious leave from the feoffees 
to put up the fence that doth now so sorely vex. us, I found one 
day a grcayacorn, as big as a dow’s egg, and of a rich and won- - 
drone bregra, and this acorn I bore home and planted in kind earth 
in the conier of my dad’s garden, thinking that it would grow, and 
that one day I would hew its growth and use it for a staff. Now 
that was fifty long ye^rs ago, lads, and there where grew Prior’s 
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Oak, there, neighbours, I have set my Staff to-day* The monks 
have told us how in Israel every man planted his fig and *jis vine. 
For the fig I know not rightly what that is ; but as for tin* vine, I 
will plant no creeping, clinging vine, but a hearty English oak, 
that, if they do but give it good room to breathe in, and save their 
heirloom from the axe, shall cast shade and throw acorns, and 
burst into leaf in the spring and grow naked in the winter, when 
teu generations of our children, and our children’s children, shall 
!iav^ mixed their dust with ours wonder in the graveyard. And 
# now, neighbours, I have talked too long, though I am better at 
doing than talking ; but ye will /ven forgive me, for L will not talk 
to you again, though on this th/great day of my life T was minded 
to speak. "But 1 will bid you every man pledge a health* to Oares- 
foeji’s Staff, and ask a prayer ttyat. so long as it shall push it* leaves, 
so long may the race of my loins be here to sit beneath its shade, 
and even mayhap when the corn is ripe and the moon is up, and 
theiv hearts grow soft towards the past, to talk with kinsman* or 
with sweetheart of the old man who struck it in this kindly soil.’* 

The old squire’s face grew tender as he told this legend of the 
forgotten dead, and Philip’s young imagination summoned up tho 
strange old-world scene of the crowd of rustics gathered iu the snow 
and frost round this very tree. 

“ Philip, i said his father, suddenly, “you will hold the yeoman's 
Staff one day; bt? like it of an' oaken English heart, and you will 
defy wind and weather as it has done, and as your forbears have 
done. Come, we must go on.” 

" By the way, Philip,” he continued, after a while, “ you will 
remember what I said to you this morning — I hope that you will 
remember it, though 1 spoke in anger — never try to deceive me 
again, or you will regret it. And now [ have something to say to 
you. I wish you to go to college and receive an education that will 
fit you to hold the position you must iu the course of Nature one 
day fill in the county. The Oxford term begins in a few days, and 
you have for same years becu cute red at Magdajen College. I do 
not expect you to bS a scholar, but I do expect you to brush off your 
rough ways and your local ideas, and to learn ti become such a 
person both in y<iu« . conduct and your mind as a gentleman 
. of your stati^TivV hid be? v ' f| 

** Is Geoiko to go to collegd'too ? n 

“ No ; I have spoken to him on the subject, and he does not wish 
it. He says very wisely that, with his small prospects, he would 
rather spend the time in learning how to earn nis liviug. So ho is 
going to be articled to the Box ham lawyers, Foster and Son, oi 
rather Foster and Bellamy, for young Bellamy, who is«a lawyer by 
profession.came here this morning, not to speak about jbu, but on a 
message from the firm to say that he is now a junior partner, and 
that they will be very happy to take George as articled clerk. He 
is a hard-working, shrewd jroung man, and it will be a groat ad- 
vantage to George to have his advice and example before him/’ 
Philip assented, and went ou in silence, reflecting on the curious 
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chiin go in his immediate prospects that this walk Mil brought to 
light. fTe was much rejoiced at the prospect of losing sight 
George lor a while, and was sufficiently intelligent to appreciate tht 
advantages, social and mental, that the University would offer him ; 
but it struck him that there were two things which he did not like 
about the scheme. The first of these was, that whilst he waR pur- 
suing his academical studies, George would practically *be left qn 
the spot — for Hexham was only six miles otf — to put in motion atly 
schemes he might have devised ; and Philip was sure that ho^had 
devised schemes. And the second, that Oxford was a long way 
from Maria Lee. However, he kent his objections to himself. In 
due course they reached the buildings they had set out to examine, 
and the old squire, having settled vhat was to be done, and what 
was to be left undone, with characteristic promptitude and shrewd- 
ness, they turned homewards. 

Ln passing through the shrubberies, on their way back to the 
'home, they suddenly came upon a stolid -looking lad of about fifteen, 
emerging from a side-walk with a nest full of young blackbirds* in 
Jiis hand. Now, if there was one thing in this world more calcu- 
lated than another to rouse the most objectionable traits of the old 
squire’s character into rapid aetiou, it was the discovery of boys, 
and more especially bird-nesting boys, in his plantations. In tlio 
first place, he hated trespassers ; and m the second, it ^raa one of 
bin simple pleasures to walk in the early morning and listen to the 
singing of the birds that swarmed around. Accordingly, at the 
obnoxious sight he stopped suddenly, and, drawing himself up to 
his full height, addressed the trembling youth in his sweetest voice. 

‘‘ Your name is, I believe — Brady — Jim Brady — correct me if I 
am wrong — and you have come here, you — you — young — villain — 
to steal my birds.” 

The frightened boy walked slowly backwards, followed by the old 
man with his iiery eyes fixed upon his face, till at last concussiorf - 
against the trunk of a great tree prevented further retreat. Here he ‘ 
stood for about thirty seconds, writhing under the glance that 
seemed to pierce hhn through and through, tHl at last he could 
stand it no longe^ but flung himself on the ground, roaring : 

,H Oh ! don’t ee, squire ; don’t ee now look at s me with that *fre 
eye. Take and thrash me, squire, but ee na vm».\so ! I hay n’t 
laid no more nor twenty this year, aryl a nest of spinXe*, and Tom 
Smith he’s had fifty-two and a young owl. Oh! oh l 

Enraged beyond measure at this last piece of information, Mr. 
Caresfuot took his victim at his word, and, ceasing his ocular ex- 
periments, laid into the less honourable portion of his form with 
the gold-headed malacca cane in a way that astonished the pros- 
trate Jim, tliougli lie was afterwards heard to .declare that the 
squire's canji “ warn’t not nothiug compared witnthe squire’s eye, * 
which wave % hot coal, it wore, and frizzled your innards aa sich.” 

When Jim Brady had departed, never to return again, and the 
old man had recovered his usual suayity of manner, he remarked to 
his son : 
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Just, before t.Bc train left the platform at Paddington, Philip was 
agreeably surprised out of his meditations by the entry iito his 
■‘carnage of an extremely elegant and stately young lady, a foreigner 
as he judged from her strong accent when she addressed, the 
porter. With the innate gallantry of twenty-one, he immediately 
laid himself a ont to make the acquaintance of one possessed of such 
proud, yet melting blue eyes, such lovely hair, and a figure that 
wdt&l not have disgraced Diana; and, with this view, set him- 
self tW render her such little services as one fellow-traveller can 
oiler to another. They were accepted reservedly at first, then 
gratefully, and before long the reserve broke down entirely, and 
this very handsome pair dropped into a conversation as animated 
as tlui lady’s broken English would allow. The lady toldjiimthat 
her name was Hilda von Holtzliausen, that she was of a German 
family, and had come to England to enter a family as companion, 
in order to obtain a perfect knowledge of the English language. 
She had already been to France and acquired French ; when she 
knew English, then she had been promised a place as school-mis- 
tress under government in her own country. Iler father and. 
mother were dead, and she had no brothers or sisters, and very few 
friends. 

Where was she going to ? She was going to a place called Pox- 
liam ; here it was written on the ticket. She was going to be com- 
pany n to a dear young 'lady, very rich, like all the English, whom 
she had met when she had travelled with her French family to 
Jersey, a Miss Lee, 

“ You don’t say so ! 99 said Philip. " Has she come back to.Pcw- 
thamP” 

“ Wliat, do yon, then, know licr P ” 

“Yes — that is, I used to three years ago. I live in the next 1 
parish.” 

“Ah! then perhaps you arc the gentleman of whom I have 
heard her to speak, Mr. Car-cs-fdot, whom she did seem to appear 
to love; is not that the word P — to be very fond, you. know.” 

Philip laughed, bltislied, and acknowledged his identity with the 
gentleman whom Miss Lee “ did seem to appear love.” 

“ Oh ! I am glad ; then we shall be friends, and see each other 
often — shall p£tP” * • 

lie declaim unreservedly that she should see him very often. 

From Fi.*fuloin von Holtzliausen Philip gathered in the course 
of their journey a good many particulars about Miss Lee. It ap- 
peared that, having attained her majority, she was coming hack to 
live at her old home at Pcwtham, whither she had tried to per- 
suade her Aunt Chambers to accompany her, but without success, 
that lady being too much attached to Jersey to leave it. During 
' the course of a long stay on the island, the two girls Jiad become 
fast friends, and the friendship had culminated in an qffer being 
made by Maria Lee to Fraulcin von Holtzliausen to come and 
live with her as companion, a proposal that exactly suited the 
latter 
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Thcf mention of Miss Lee’s name had awakened pleasant recol- 
lections in Philip’s mind, recollections that, at any utW time,-; 
might have tgmled towards the sentimental; but, when under tiro 
from the blue eyes of this stately foreigner, it was impossible Tor 
I’ ' \ to feel sentimental about any body savo herself. The journey 
is over all too soon,’* was the secret thought of each as they 
stepped on to the Roxliam platform. Before they had finally id 
good-bye, however, a young lady with a dainty figure,* in a *4Tiily 
hat and pink and white dress, came ruuning along the platfiiftn. 

“Hilda, Hilda, here 1 am! flow do you do, dear? \V\domib 
homo,” and she was about to seal her welcome with a kiss, when 
her eye fell upon Philip standing by. 

“Oh, 'Philip! ” she cried with a blush, “don’t you knowjue? 
Have T changed much? I should have known you anywhere; and 
I am glad to see you, awfully glad (excuse the slang, but it is such 
a relief* to be able to say ‘awful* without being pulled up by 
Aunt Chambers). Just thiuk, it is three years since we met. *Do 
you remember Grumps ? How do 1 look ? Do you think you will 
'like me as much as you used to? ” 

“ 1 think that you are looking the same dear girl that you always 
used to look, only you have grown very pretty, and it is not pos- 
sible that 1 shall like you moro than 1 used to.” 

“ L think they must teach you to pay compliments* at Oxford, 
Philip,” she answered, flushing with pleasure, “ but it is all rubbish 
for you to say that I am pretty, because 1 know I am not ” — and 
then, confidentially, glancing round to see that there was nobody 
within hearing (Jidda was engaged with a porter in lookiug after 
her things): “Just look at my nose, and you will soon change 
your mind. It’s broader, and ilatter, and snubbier than ever. I 
consider that I have got a bone to pick with Providence about that 
nose. Ah! here comes Hilda. Isn’t she lovely! There’s beauty 
for you if you like. She hasn’t got a nose. Come and show us 
to the carriage. You will come and lunch with us to-morrow, 
won’t you? 1 am so gl.ul to get back to the old *houso again; 
and I m»Min to have such a garden ! ‘Life is short, and joys are 
Heeling,' ns Aufffc Chambers always says, so I mean to make the 
best ot it whilst it lasts. I saw your # futher y ^terday. He is a 
dear old man, though he has such awful eyes. 1 a ever felt mo 
happy in my life as T do now. Good-bye. Oae o’clock.*’ . And 
she was gone, leaving Philip with something to think about. 

Philip’s reception at home was cordial and reassuring. Ho 
found his father considerably aged in appearance, but as hand- 
some and upright as ever, and to all appearance heartily glad to 
see him. 

“ I am glad to see you back, my boy,” he said. “ You come to- 
take your proper place. If you look at me, you will see that yon 
won’t hatfo long to wait before you take mine. I can’t last much 
longer, Philip, I feel that. Eighty-iwo is a good age . to have 
reached. I have had my timo, and put the property in order, 
and now I suppose I must make room. I went with the clerk, 
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old Jakes, and marked out my grave yesterday. There’s ^ nice 
•little spot the other side of the stone that they say marks ‘where 
old yeoman Careafoot, who planted Caresfoot’s Staff, laid his bones, 
and that’s where I wish to be put, in his good company, l^on’t 
forget that when the time comes, Philip. There’s room for another 
if you cave to keep it for yourself, but perhaps you will prefer the 

“ IVu must not talk of dying yet, father. You will live many 
years jmt.” * , 

“No, Philip; perhaps one, perhaps two, not more than two; 
perhaps a month, perhaps not a day. My life hangs on u thread 
now.” And he pointed to his heart. “ Tt may snap any day, if it 
gets A strain. By the way, Philip, you see tint cupboard ? Open 
it ! Now, you see that stoppered bottle with the red label ? Good. 
Well now, if over you see me taken with an attack of the heart (1. 
have had one since you were away, you know, and it nearly carried 
me off), you run for that as hard as yon can go. and give it me to 
drink, half at a time. It is a tremendous restorative of some sort, 
and old Caley says that, if J do not take it when the next attack 
comes, there’ll be an end of ‘ Devil Caresfoot ’ ; ” and he rapped his 
cane energetically on the oalc floor. 

“ And so* Philip, I want you to go about and make yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with tho property, so that you may be able 
to tu ke 1 liings over when I die without any hitch. I hope Hint, 
yon will be careful and do well by the land, Bemember that a big 
property like this is a sacred trust.” 

“And now there are two more things that I will take this oppor- 
tunity to say a word to you about. First, I see that you and your 
cousin George don’t get on well, and it grieves me. You have 
always had a false idea of George, always, and thought that he 
was underhand. Nothing could bo more mistaken than such a 
notion. George is a most estimable young man, and my dear 
brother’s only son. [ wish you would try to remember that, 
♦Philip — blood* is thicker than water, you knowAind yon will be 
the only two Caresfoots left when I am gone. Now, perhaps yon 
may think that I intend enriching George at your expense, but 
that is not 'fako this key and open the top drawer of that 
secretaire, ami give me that bundle. This is my will. If you 
care to look over it, and can understand it — which is more than I 
can — you will see that everything is left to you, with the exception 
of that outlying farm at Holston, those three Essex farms that I 
bought two years ago, and twelve thousand pounds in cash. Of 
course, as you know, the Abbey House, and the lands immediately 
rmvtl, are eut.iiled - it has always been tho custom to entail them 
"for many generations. There, put it back. And now tho last 
fbing is, I want you to get married, Philip. I should like to see a 
grandchild in the house before I die. I want you to marry Maria 
L ee I like the girl. Sho comes of a good old Marlshire stock — 
our family married iuto hers in the year 1703. Besides, her pro- 
perty would put yours into a ring-fence. She is a sharp girl too, 
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and qif ie pretty enough for a wife. I hope you wifi think it over, 
Philip. * 

“ Yes, father ; but perhaps she will not have me. I am going to 
lunen there to-morrow.” 

i( I don’t think you need be afraid, Philip; but I won’t keep you 
any longer. Shake hands, my boy. You’ll perhaps think of your 
old father kindly when you come to stand in his shoes. I hqpe 
you will, Philip. We have "had many a quarrel, and pometinrtjs I 
nave been wrong, but I have always wished to do my duty ljy yon, 
my boy. Don’t forget to make the best of your time at lunch to- 
morrow.” 

Philip wont out of his father’s study considerably touched by the 
kindness Und consideration with which ho had boon treated, and 
not a little relieved to find his position with reference to his succes- 
sion to the estate so much better than he had anticipated, and his 
cousin George’s so much worse. 

' “That red-haired fox has plotted in vain,” he thought, with 
secret exultation. And then lie set himself to consider the de- 
sirability of falling in with his father's wishes as regards marriage. 
Of Maria he was, as the reader is aware, very fond; indeed, a 
few years before he had been in love with her, or something 
very like it ; ho knew too that she would make him a very good 
wife, and the match was one that in every way commended 
itself 1o liis common sense and *liis interests. Yes, he would 
certainly take his father’s advice. Hut every time he said this 
to himself-— and he said il pretty often that evening — there won Id 
arise 'before his mind’s eye a vision of the sweet blue eyes of Miss 
Lee’s stalely companion. What eyes they were, to be sure! It 
made Philip's blood run warm and quick merely to think of them; 
indeed, he could almost find it in his heart to wish that Hilda was 
Maria and Maria was in Hilda’s shoes. 

What between thoughts of the young lady he had set himself to 
marry, and of the young lady lie did not mean to marry, but 
whose eyes he admired, Philip did not sleep so well as usual that 
night. 


OTTAPTEU Y. 

Philip did not neglect to go to lnnchcon at Bcwtham Honse, and 
a very pleasant luncheon it was; indeed, it would have been diffi- 
cult for him to have said which he found the pleasantest : 
Maria’s cheerful chatter and flattering preference, or Hilda’s sweet 
and gracious presence. 

After luncheon, at Maria’s invitation he gave Franlein vou 
HoltzhaiJsen her first lesson in writing in English character; and 
to speak truth ho found the task of guiding her fair ha^d 
through the mysteries of the English alphabet a by no means 
uncongenial occupation. When he came away his admiration of 
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Hilda’s blue eyes was more pronounced than ever; but, the 
• other baud, so was his conviction that he would be very foolish if 
he allowed it to interfere with his intention of making Maria, Lee 
his wife. * * 

He who would drive two women thus in double harness must 
needs have t a light hand and a ready lash, and it is certainly to the 
credit of Philip’s cleverness that he managed so well as he did. 
Fofvis time went on he discovered Ids’ position to be this. Both 
Hilda^and Maria were in love \yith him, the former deeply and 
silently, the latter openly and ostensibly. How, however gratifying 
this fact might he to his pride, it was in. some ways a thorny dis- 
covery, since lie dared not visibly pay bis attentions to either. For 
his part he returned Hilda von Jloltzhausen’s devotion to a degree 
that" surprised himself ; his passion for her burnt him like a lire, 
utterly searing away the traces of his former affection for Maria 
Lee. Under these circumstances, most young men of twenty-one 
- would have thrown prudence to the winds and acknowledged, 
either by acts or words, the object of their Jove; but not so Philip, 
who even at that ago was by no means deficient in the charac- 
teristic caution of the Caresfoot family. He saw clearly that his 
father would never consent to his marriage with Hilda, nor, to 
speak truth, did he himself at all like the idea of losing Miss Lee 
and her estates. 

On the other hand, he knew Hilda’s proud and jealous mind. 
She was no melting beauty who would sigh and submit to an affront, 
but, for all her gracious ways, at heart a haughty woman, who, if 
she reigned at all, would reign like Alexander, unrivalled and alone. 
That she was well aware of her friend's tendresse for Philip the 
latter very shortly guessed; indeed, as he suspected, Maria was in 
the habit of confiding to her all her hopes and fears connected with 
himself, a suspicion that made him very careful in his remarks to 
that young lady. 

The early summer passed away whilst Philip was still thinking 
over his position, and the face of the country was blushing with all 
the glory of July, wlien one afternoon he found himself, as be did 
pretty frequently, in the shady drawing-room at Miss Lee’s. As lie 
entered, the sound of voices told him that there wore other visitors 
beside himself, aud, as soon fts his eyes had grown accustomed to 
light, he saw li is ojgjfcin George, together with his partner Mr. 
Bellamy, «.mt a ladjrwith whom he was not acquainted. 

George had improved in appearance somewhat since we last saw 
him meeting with severe treatment at his cousin’s hands. The 
face had filled up a little, with the result that the nose did not look 
so hooked, nor the thick lips so coarse and sensual. The hair, how- 
ever, was as red. as ever, and as for the small, light-blue eyes, they 
twinkled with the added sharpness and lustre that four years of 
f anch experience of the shady .side of humanity as can be* gathered 
‘ in a lawyer’s office, is able to give to the student of men and 
; 'Ofanuers. 

bo 6uOu as Philip had said how-do-you-do to Maria and Hilda* 
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giving each a gentle pressure of the hand, George greeted him 
with wa'rmth. 

“ How are you, Philip ? delighted to see you ; how is my uncle ? 
Bellaviy saw him th&teiorning, and thought that he did not look 
well.” M . 

“ I certainly did thi ikJ^.Md5p^;aid the gentleman alluded 
to, a very young-looking, 3ppTe-uioe& little man, wifh a tim^l 
manner, who stood iir'the background nervously rubbing his *ry 
hands together— “ I certainly did think that the squire looked aged 
when l saw him this morning.* ’ * 

“ Well, you see, Mr. .Bellamy, eighty-two is a good age, is it not ? ’’ 
said* Philip, cheerfully. 

“Yes, M>* Philip, a good age, a very good age, for the nkd four," 
and Mr. Bellamy chuckled softly somewhere down in his threat, 
and retreated a little. 

“lie is getting facetious,” broke in George, “ that marriage has 
done that for him. By the way, Philip, do you know Mrs. Bellamy p 
she has only been down hero a fortnight, you know. What, no ! 

S hell you have a pleasure to come ’’ (raising his voice a little so 
uit it might be heard at the other end of the room), “a very clever 
woman, and as handsome as she is clever.’* 

“ Lndecd ! I must ask you to introduce me presently, Mr. 
Bellamy. I only recently heard that you were married. ’i 

Mr. Bellamy blushed and twisted und was about to speak, wlieu 
George cut in again, 

“ No,- f dare say you didn’t ; sly dog, Bellamy ; do you know what 
he did p I introduced him to the lady when we were up Jin town* 
together last Christmas. 1 was dreadfully hard hit my self, 1 can 
assure you, and as soon as my back was turned lie went and cut 
me out of the water — and turned my adored into Mrs. Bellamy.” 

“ What are you taking my name in vain about, Mr. Caresfoot P ” 
sai 1 a rich; low voice behind them. 

“ Bless me, Anne, how softly you move, you quite startled me,” 
said little Mr. Bellamy, putting on his spectacles in an agitated 
manner. 

“ My dear, a wife, like an embodied conscience, should always be 
at her husband's shoulder, especially when he does not know it/’ 
Bellamy made no reply, bill lorikcd a« though the sentiment w;is 
one of which he did not approve ; meantime the lady repeated her 
question to George, and the two fell into a bantering cAnytn'sMibu. 
Philip, having dropped back a little, bad an opportunity of care- 
fully observing Mrs. Bellamy, an occupation not without interest, 
for she was certainly worthy of notice. ’\ 

About twenty years of age, and of medium height, her figure 
was so finely proportioned and so roomily made that it gave her 
the appearance of being taller than she really was. The head was 
set squarely on the shoulders, the hair was cut short, and clustered 
in ringlets over the low, broad brow ; whilst the clearly curved* 
Egyptian features and square chin gave the whole face a curious? 
expression of resoluteness and power. The eyes were heavily -lidded 
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and greyish-green in hue, with enormously large dark pujtls that 
had a strange habit of expanding and contracting without apparent 
reason. 

Gazing at her, Philip was at a loss to know wi ~ this ^/oman 
so bizarrely beautiful fascinated or repelled hiin naeed, neither 
then nor at any future time did he succeed in deciding the question. 
Whilst he was still contemplating, and wondering how Bellamy 
of\ll people in the world had managed to marry such a woman, 
and igliat previous acquaintance. George had had with her, he saw 
•the lady whisper something to his cousin, who at once turned and 
introduced him. 

“ Philip,” he said, “let me introduce you to the most charming 
lady of my acquaintance, Mrs. Bellamy .” 

Philip bowed and expressed himself delighted, whilst the lady 
curtsied with a mixture of grace and dignity that became her 
infinitely well. 

“Your cousin has often spoken to me of you, Mr. Caresfoot, 
but he never told me ” here she hesitated, and broke off. 

“ What did he never tell you, Mrs. Bellamy ? Nothing to my 
disadvantage, I hope.’.’ 

“ On the contrary, if you wish to know,” she said, in that tone 
of flattering frankness which is sometimes so charming in a wo- 
man’s moflth, (< he never told me that you were young and hand- 
some. 1 fancied you forty at* least.” 

“I should dearly like to tell you, Mrs. Bellamy, wBat my cousin 
George never told me ; but I won’t, for fear I should make Bellamy 
jealous.” 

“ Jealousy, Mr. Caresfoot, is a luxury that my husband is not 
allowed to indulge in ; it is very well for lovers, but what is a com- 
pliment in a lover becomes an impertinence in a husband. But 
if I keep you here much longer, I shall be drawing the enmity of 
Miss Lee, and — yes, of Fraulein von Holtzhausen, too, on to my 
devoted head, and, as that is the only sort of jealousy I have any 
fear of, or indeed any respect for, being as it is the expression of the 
natural abhorrence of one woman for another, I had rather avoid it.” 

Pjiilip followed the direction of her sleepy eyes, and saw that 
both Miss Leo apd Hilda appeared to bo put out. The former was 
talking absently to Mr. Bellamy, and glancing continually in the 
diregtiqn 9f that gentleman’s wife. The latter, too, whilst ap- 
pearing Ho listen to some compliment from George, was gazing at 
Mrs. Bellamy with a curious look of dislike and apprehension on 
her face. 

" You see wlufl I mean ; Fraulein von Holtzhausen actually 
looks as though she were afraid of me. Can you -fancy any one 
being afraid of me, except my husband, of course P— for as you 
know, when a woman is talking of men, her husband is always 
excepted. Come, we must be going *, but, Mr. Caresfoot, bend a 
^little nearer ; if you will accept it from such a stranger, I want ta 
give you a bit of advice— make your choice pretty soon, or you 
s will. lose them both.” 
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“ WhaS do you mean— how do you know — " 

•*I mean nothing at all, or just as much as you like, and for the 
rest J \jse my cyj?s. Come, let us join the others.’* 

A few minutes later Hilda put down her work, and, declaring 
that she felt hot, threw open the French window and went out 
into the garden, whither, on somo pretext or other, Philip followed 
her-. . * 

“ What a lovely woman that is,” said Mrs. Bellamy,, with en- 
thusiasm, to Miss Lee, so soon as Philip was out of earshot. “ Her 
tout ensemble positively kills one. I feel plain and dowdy as a 
milkmaid alongside of a Court-beauty when I am in the room with 
her. Don’t you. Miss Lee ? '' • 

“ Oh, I don't kuovv, I never thought about it, but of course she 
is lovely and I’m plain, so there is no possibility of a compa- 
rison between us. 5 ’ 

“.Well, I think you rate yourself rather low, if you will allow me 
to say so ; but most women would but 1 poorly satisfy the sight * 
of a man when she was present. I know that I should not cure 
to trust my admirer (if I had one), however devoted ho might be, 
for one single day in her company ; would you ? '* 

“ I really don’t know ; what do you mean ? ” 

‘‘Mean, Miss Lee, why I mean nothing at all; what should I 
mean, except, that beauty is a magnet which attracts ill* men ; it 
serves them for a standard of morality and a test of right and 
wrong. Men are different from women. If a man is faithful tc 
one of us, it is only because no other woman of sufficient 
charm has come between him and us. You can never trust a 
man.” 

“ What dreadful ideas you have.” 

“Do you think so ? I hope not. I only speak what I have ob- 
served. Take the case of Friiulein von Holtzhausen, for instance. 
Did you not notice that whilst she was in the room the eyes of 
the three gentlemen w'fere all fixed upon her, and as soon as 
she leaves it one of them follows her, as the others would have done 
had they not been forestalled ? One cannot blame them ; they are 
simply following a* natural law. Any other man would do the* same 
where such a charming person is concerned.” # 

“ I certainly did not notice it ; indeed, to speak the truth, I 

thought, that they were more occupied with you ” , 

“With me! why, my dear Miss Lee, J don't set Apr i#r being 
good-looking. What a strange idea. But I dare say you are right, 
it is only one of my theories based upon my qwn casual observa- 
tions, and, after all, men are not a very interesting subject, are 
they? Let'8 talk of . something more exciting — dresses, for in- 
stance.” 

But poor Maria was too uncomfortable and disturbed to talk of* 
anything else, so she collapsed into silence, and shortly after Mr 
and Mrs. Bellamy and George made their adieux. ^ 

Meanwhile Philip and Hilda had been walking leisurely down' 
the shrubberies adjoining the house. 
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“Why have you come out?” she asked in German, sAangnage 
he understood well. 

“ To walk with yon. Why do you speak to m$ in German P '* 

• “ Because it is my pleasure to do so, and I never asked you to 
walk with me. You are wanted in the drawing-room, you had 
better go.back.” 

% “ No, I won’t go, Ililda ; that is, ngt until you have promised mo 
something.” 

“ Do not call mo Hilda, if you please. I am the Frauloin von 
Holfehausen. What is it you want me to promise P ” 

“ I want you to meet me this evening at nine o’clock in the sum- 
mer-house.” 

“ I think, 3Str. Caresfoot, that you are forgetting a little what is 
due to me, to yourself, and — to Miss Lee.” 

“ What do you mean by due to Miss Lee P ” 

“Simply that she is in love with you, and that you havc.en* 
eouraged her in her affection ; you need not contradict mo, she 
tells me all about it.” 

“ Nonsense, Hilda ; if you will meet mo to-night, I will explain 
everything ; there is no need for you to be jealous.” 

She swept round upon him, tossing her head, and stamping 
her dainty foot upon the gravel. 

“ Mr. Caresfoot,” she said, “ once and for all I am not jealous t 
and I will not meet you ; I have too much respect for myself, and 
too little for you,” and she was gone. 

Philipp face, as ho stood looking after her, was not pleasant to 
see ; it was very hard and angry. 

“ Jealous, is she? I will give her something to he jealous for, the 
proud minx;” and in his vexation he knocked off the head of a car- 
nation with his stick. 

“Philip, what are you doing? Those are my pet Australian 
carnations; at least, I think they are Australian. How can you 
destroy them like that ? ” 

“ All right, Marina ; I was only plucking one for you. Won’t you 
put it in your dress P Where are the others P ” 

“ They have all gone. Come in, it is so hot tfut there ; and tell 
me what you think of Mrs. Bellamy.” 

“ I think tha£ she is vofy handsome and very clever. I wonder 
whero Bellamy picked her up.” 

. I (hk&'k now • T wish he hadn’t picked her up at all. 1 don’t 
like her, she says unpleasant things ; and, though I have only seen 
her three times, she seems to know all about me and everybody 
else. I am not viry quick ; but do you know just now 1 thought 
that she was insinuating that you were in love 'with Hilda; 
that^ not true, is it, Philipp Don't think mo forward if I ask 
# you if that is true, and if I say that, if it is, it is bettor that 
I should know it. I shan’t bo angry, Philip and th& girl stood 
before him to await his answer, one hand pressed against her 
' bosom to still the beating of her heart, whilst with the other 
she screened her blushing brow. 
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And Pffilip too stood face to face -with her sweet self, with 
conscience, and with opportunity. “ Now,” whispered conscience, 

“ is the time, before very much harm is done ; now is the accept- 
able tilde to tell *lier all about it, and, whilst forbidding her- 
love, to enlist her sympathy and friendship. It will be wrong 
to encourage her affection; when you ardently love another 
woman, you cannot palter any more.” “ Now,** whispered upper- 9 
tunity,” shouldering conscience* aside, is the time to secure her, 
her love, and her possessions, and to reward Hilda for h*er pride. 
Do not sacrifice yourself to an infatuation ; do not tell •her 
about Hilda — it would only breed jealousies ; you can settle 
with her afterwards. Take the goods the gods provide you.*’ * 

All this and more passed through his mind; and he hM 
made his choice long before the rich blood that mantled in the 
lady’s cheek had sunk back to the true breast from wheuce it 
came. 

Oh, instant of time born to colour all eternity to, thine own 4 
hue, for this man thou hast come and gone ! Oh, fleeting 
uni/nont, bearing desolation or healing on thy wings, how tho 
angels, in whose charge lie the souls of men, must tremble and 
turn pale, as they mark thy flight through tho circumstances of 
a mail’s existence, and thence taking thy secrets with thee away 
to add thy fateful store to the records of his past ! • 

He took her hand, the hand that was pressed upon her bosom. 

“Maria/’ he said, “you should not get such ideas into your 
head. I admire Hilda very much, and that is all. Why, dear, 

1 have always looked upon myself as half engaged to you — that 
is, so far as I am concerned ; and I have only been waiting till 
circumstances would allow me to do so, to ask you if you think 
me worth marrying.” 

Fur a while she made no reply, but only blushed tho more; at 
last she looked up a little. 

‘‘You have made me very happy, Philip.” That was all she 
said. 

u I am very glad, dear, that you can find anything in me to like ; 
but if you do care* for mo, and think me worth waiting for, a 
am going to ask something of your affection :♦ I am going to 
ask you to trust me as well as to love me. I do ifbt, for reasons 
that I will not enter into, but which I beg you to believe are per- 
fectly straightforward, wish anything to bo said ofpurTfftg^^Sment. 
at present, not even to your friend Hilda. Do flfou trust me suffi- 
ciently to agree to that ? ” 

“ Philip, I trust you as much as I love you, anusfor years I have 
loved you with all' my heart. And now, deai> please go ; I want 
to think.” 

In the hall a servant gave him a note ; it was from Hilda, and 
ran. thus — • 

* f I have changed my mind. I will meet you in the summer* 
house this evening. I have something to say to you.” 

Philip whistled as he read it. 
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“ Devilish awkward,’’ he thought to himself ; ** if I aA going to 
marry Maria, she must leave this. But I cannot bear to part with 
her. I love her ! I love her 1 ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was s*ome time before Philip could make up his mind whether or 
no he would attend his tryst with Hilda. In the first place, he felt 
that it was an unsafe proceeding generally, inasmuch as moonlight 
meetings with so lovely a person might, should they come to the 
knowledge of Miss Lee, be open to misconstruction ; And particu- 
larly because, should Bhe show tho least tenderness towards him, 
h% knew in his heart that he could not trust himself, however much 
he might be engaged in another direction. At twenty-one the 
affections cannot be outraged with impunity, but have an awkward 
way of asserting themselves, ties of honour notwithstanding. 

But as a rule, when in our hearts we wish to do anything, that 
thing must be bad indeed if we cannot find a satisfactory excuse 
for doing it ; and so it was with Philip. Now, thought he to him- 
self, would be his opportunity to inform Hilda of his relations with 
Maria I^ee, and to put an end to his flirtation with her ; for, 
ostensibly at any rate, it was nothing more than a very serious 
flirtation — that is to say, though there had been words of love, 
and even on her part a passionate avowal of affection, wrung in an 
unguarded moment from the depths of her proud heart, there had 
been no formal engagement, it was a thing that must be done* 
and now was the time to do it. And so he made up his mind to 
go- 

But when, that night, he found himself sitting in the appointed 
place, and waiting for the coming of the woman he was about to 
discard, but whom he loved with all the intensity of his fierce 
nature, he began to view the matter in other lights, and to feel his 
resolution oozing ’from him. Whether it was the silence of tho 
place that told upon his nerves, strained as they were with expecta- 
tion— -for silence, -and more especially silence by night, is a great 
unveiler of realties,— or foe dread of bitter words, or tho prescience 
of the sharp pang of parting — for he knew enough of Hilda to know 
that,*VhaA'-.:e luul to say once said, she would trouble him no more 
— whether it waW,hese things, or whatever it was that affected 
him, he grew most unaccountably anxious and depressed. More- 
over, in this congenial condition of tho atmosphere of his mind, all 
its darker and hidden characteristics sprang into a vigorous growth. 
Superstitions and presentiments crowded in upon him. He peopled 
his surroundings with the shades of intangible dfeeds that yet 
awaited doing, and grew afraid of his own thoughts.* He would 
have fled from the spot, but he could not fly ; he could only watch 
•the flicker of the moonlight upon the peaceful pool beside him, and 
-iwait. 
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\\t last Ihe came with quick and anxious steps, and, though but 
a few minutes before lie bad dreaded her coming, he now welcomed 
it eagerly. For our feelings, of whatever sort, when directed towards 
each other, "are so superficial as compared with the intensity of owc m 
fears when we are terrified by calamity, or the presence, real or* 
fancied, of the unknown, that in any moment of emergency, more 
especially if it .be of a mental kind, we are apt to welcwmo our 
worst enemy as a drowning man welcomes a spar. 

“ At last,” he said, with a sigh of relief. “ How late yon are ! ” 

“ I could not get away. There were some people to dinner ;”^nd 
then, in a softened voice, “ How pale you look ! Are you ill ? ” 

“ No, only a little tired.’’ 

After this there was silence, and the pair stood facing cme 
another, each occupied with their own thoughts, and each dreading 
to put them into words. Once Philip made a beginning of speech, 
but bis voice failed him ; the beating of liis heart seemed to choke 
his utterance. 

At length she leaned, as though for support, against tho trunk 
of a pine-tree, in the boughs of which the night-breeze was whis- 
pering, and spoke in a cold clear voice. 

“You asked me to meet you here to-night. Have you anything 
to say to me ? No, do not speak ; perhaps I had better speak first. 
I have something to say to yon, and what I have to say may 
influence whatever is in your mind. Listen ; you rcmemBer what 
passed between us nearly a month ago, when I was so weak as to 
let you see how much I loved you P ” 

Philip bowed his head in assent. 

“Very good. I have come here to-night, not to give you any 
lover’s meeting, but to tell you that no such words must be spoken 
again, and that I am about to make it impossible that they should 
be spoken either by you or by me. I am going away from here, 
never , I hope, to return.” 

4( Going away ! ” he gasped. fi When P ” 

Here was the very thing he hoped for coming to pass, and yet 
the words that should have been so full of comfort fell upon him 
cold as ice, and Btruck him into misery. 

When ! why, to-morrow morning. A relation of mine is ill in 
Germany, the only one I have. I never jaw 1 him, a«id care nothing 
for him, but it will give me a pretext ; and, once gone, I shall not 
return. I havo told Maria that I must go. She crj£il % about ij, 
poor girl.” ^ 

At these words, all recollection of his purpose passed out of 
Philip’s mind; all he realised was that, unless' he could alter her 
determination, he was about to lose the woman he so passionately 
adored, and whose haughty pride was to him in itself more charm- 
ing than all poor Maria’s gentle love. 

“ Hilda, <Jo not go,” he said, seizing her hand, which she imme* 
diately withdrew ; M do not leave me. You know how I love you.” 

” And why should I not leave you, even supposing it to be truq, 
that you do love me ? To my cost I love you, and am Lany longer 
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to endure the daily humiliation of seeing myself, the pool German 
companion who has nothing but her beauty, put aside in favour of 
another whom I also love. You say you love me, and bid me stay ; 
ijow, tell me what is your purpose towards me P -Do you intend to 
try to take advantage of my infatuation to make me your mistress ? 
It is, I am told, a common thing for such proposals to be made to 
women in my position, whom it would be lolly for wealthy gontlo- 
% mcn to marry. If so, abandon that idea ; for 1 tell you, Philip, that 
I would rather die than so disgrace my ancient name to gratify 
myself. I know you money-loving English do not think very much 
ofrr'ce unless the bearers of the name are rich; but we do ; and, 
alii ongh you would think it a mesalliance to marry me, I, on the 
ot^*r hand, should not be proud of an alliance with you. Why, 
I* ml ip, my ancestors were princes of royal blood when yours still 
herded the swine in these woods. I can show more than thirty 
qnarterings upon my shield, each the mark of a noble house, and 
* 1 will not be the lirst to put a bar sinister across them. Now, I 
have spoken plainly, indelicately perhaps, and there is only one 
more word to be said between us, and that word is good-hye and 
she held out her hand. 

He did not seem to see it; indeed, ho had scarcely heard the 
latter part of what she said. Presently he lifted his face, and it 
bore traces of a dreadful inward struggle. It was deadly pale, and 
great black rings had painted themselves beneath the troubled 
eyes. 

“ Hilda,” he said, hoarsely, “ don’t go ; I cannot bear to let you 
go. I will marry you.” 

“ Think of what you are saying, Philip, and do not be rash. I 
do not wish to entrap you into marriage. You love money. 
Remember that Maria, with all her possessions, asks nothing better 
than to become your wife, and that I have absolutely nothing but 
rny name and my good looks. Look at me,” and she stepped out 
into a patch of moonlight that found its way between the trees, 
and, drawing tho filmy shawl she wore from her head and bare neck 
and bosom, stood before him in all the brightness of her beauty, 
shaded as it was, and made moro lovely by t^ie shadows of the 
night. 

“ Examine ma,vcry cave^Hy,” she went on, with bitter sarcasm, 
“look into mv features and study my form and carriage, or you 
nyiy be dig&pi jointed with your bargain, and complain that you 
have not got youtMnoney’s worth. Remember, too, that an accident, 
an illness, and at Ihe best tho passage of a few years, may quite 
spoil my value as vf beautiful woman, and reflect, before I take you 
at your word.” 

Philip had sat or rather crouched himself down 'upon the log 
of a treo that lay outside the summer-house, and covered his face 
with his hand, as though her loveliness was more th^n he could 
bear to look upon. Now, however, he raised his eyes and let 
them dwell upon her scornful features. 

had rather , 3 ” he said slowly-^" I had rather lose my life than 
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l&se you f I love you so that I would buy you at the price even of 
my honour. When will you marry me ? ” 

“ What, have you made up your mind so quickly P Are you 
sure ? Then,” — and here she changed her whole tone and bearing, 
and passionately stretched out her arms towards him, — ■“ my 
dearest Philip, my life, my love, I will marry you when you will.’* 

“ To-morrow P 99 • 

“ To-morrow, if you like ! ”* 

S' You must promise mo something first. 1 ' 

“ What is it P” * f 

“ That you will keep the marriage a complete secret, andVbear 
another name until my father’s death. If you do not, heiwill 
most probably disinherit me.” 

“ I do not like your terms, Philip. I do not like secret mar- 
riages ; but you are giving up much to marry me, so I suppose I 
must give .up something to marry you.” 

‘^You solemnly promise that nothing shall induce you to re- 
veal that you are my wife until I give you permission to do so P ” 
# “I promise— that is, provided you do not force me to in self- 
defence.' 

Philip laughed. 

“ You need not fear that,” ho said. “ But how shall wo arrange 
about getting married P ” 9 

“ I can meet you in London.” 

“ Very well. I will go up early to-morrow, and get a licence, 
and then on Wednesday I can meet you, and we can be 
married.” 

“ As yon will, Philip ; where shall I meet you P ” 

Ho gave her an address which she carefully noted down. 

“ Now,” she said, “ you must go, it is late. Yes, you may kiss 
mo now. There, that will do, now go.” In another minute he was 
gone. 

“ I have won the game,” she mused ; “ poor Maria. I am sorry 
for her, but perhaps hers is the better part. She will get over it, 
but mine is a sad fate ; I love passionately, mUdly, but I do not 
trust the man I l#ve. Why should our marriage be so secret ? 
IIo cannot be entangled with Maria, or she would have told me.” 
And she stretched out her arms towards the path by which he 
had left her, and cried aloud, in the native tongue that sounded 
so soft upon her lips, “ Oh, my heart’s darling !^if J could only 
trust you as well as I love you, it is a happy w&manthat I shouuLv 
be to-night.” J 


CHAPTER VII. 

Nothing occurred to interfere with the plan of action decided on 
by Hilda and Philip ; no misadventure came to mock them, dash* 
ing the Tantalus cup of joy to earth before their eyes. On the 

0 
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contrary, within forty-eight hours of the conversation recorded hi 
the laBt chapter, they were as completely and irrevocably man and 
wife, as a special licence and the curate of a city church, assisted 
by the clerk and the pew-opener, could make them. 

Then followed a brief period of such delirium as turned the 
London lodgings, dingy and stuffy as they were in the height of 
the hot summer, into an earthly paradise, a garden of Eden, into 
'which, alas ! the serpent had no nced.to seek an entrance. But, as 
was natural, when the first glory of realized happiness was be- 
ginning to grow faint on their, horizon, the young couple turned 
themselves to consider their position, and found in it, mutually and 
severally, many things that aid not please them. For Philip, in- 
deed, it was full of anxieties, for he had many complications to 
deal with. First there Was his secret engagement to ' Maria Lee, 
of which, be it remembered, his wife was totally ignorant, and 
which was in itself a sufficiently awkward affair for a married man 
to have upon his hands. Then there was the paramount need of 
keeping his marriage with Hilda as secret as the dead, to say 
nothing of the necessity of his living, for the most part, away from 
his wife. Indeed, his only consolation was that he had plenty of 
money on which to support her, inasmuch as his father had, from 
the date of his leaving Oxford, made him £n allowance of one 
thousand a year. 

Hilda "had begun to discover that she was not without her 
troubles. For one thing, her husband’s fits of moodiness and 
fretful anxiety troubled her, and led her, possessed as she was 
with a more than ordinary share of womanly shrewdness, to 
suspect that he was hiding something from her. But what 
chiefly vexed her proud nature was the necessity of concealment, 
and all its attendant petty falsehoods and subterfuges. It was 
not pleasant for Hilda CJaresfoot to have to pass as Mrs. Roberts, 
and to be careful not to show herself in public places in the 
daytime, where there was a possibility of her being seen by 
any one who might recognise in her striking figure the lady who 
had lived with Mies Lee in Marl shire. It was not pleasant to 
her to bo obliged to reply to Maria Lee’s affectionate letters, 
full as they were of entreaty for her returif, by epistles that 
had to be forwarded to a % country town in a remote district of 
Germany to be posted, and which were in themselves full of 
lies that, hp^rever white they might have seemed under all the 
rfrcumstahces/khe felt in her conscience to be very black indeed. 
An short, there w® in their union none of that sense of finality 
and of security tfiat is, under ordinary circumstances, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of marriage in this country ; it partook rather 
of the nature of an illicit connection. 
fc At the end of a fortnight of wedded bliss all these little things 
'Wd begun to make themselves felt, and in truth they were but 
the commencement of evils. For, one afternoon, Philip, for the 
first time since his wedding, tore himself away from lus wife’s 
Bide, and paid a visit tp a club to which he had been recently 
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elected. Here he found no less than three letters froin his father, 
the first requesting his return, the second commanding it in 
exceptionally polite language, and the third — which, written in 
mingled anxiety* and anger, had just arrived — coolly announcing 
his parent’s intention, should he not hear of him by return, of 
setting detective officers to work to discover his whereabouts. From 
this letter it appeared, indeed, that his cousin George had already, 
been despatched to London to look for him, and on reference 
to the hall porter he discovered *hat a gentleman answering to 
his description had already inquired for him several time& 
Cursing his own folly in not having kept up some coraVinni-* 
cation with his father, he made the best of his way back (phis 
lodgings, te find Hilda waiting for him somewhat disconsolate V , * 
“ I am glad you have come back, love,” she said, drawing him 
towards her till his dark curls mingled with h&r own fair locks, 
and kissing him upon the forehead. “ I have missed you dread- 
fully. I don’t understand how I can have lived all these years 
without- you.” 

• u I am afraid, dear, you will have to live without me for a while 
now ; listen,” and he read her the letters he had just received. 

She listened attentively till he had finished. 

“ What aie you going to do P ” she asked, with some anxiety in 
her voice. * 

" Do ? why of course I must go home at once.” 

“ And what am I to do P ” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; I suppose that you must stop here.” 

“ That will be pleasant for me, will it not ? ” 

“ No, dear, it will bo pleasant neither for you nor me ; but what 
can I do P You know the man my father is to deal with ; if I stop 
here in defiance to his wishes, especially as he has been anxious 
about me, there is no knowing what might not happen. Remember, 
Hilda, that we have to deal with George, whose whole life is devoted 
to secret endeavours to supplant me. If I were to give him such 
an opportunity as I should by stopping away now, I should deserve 
all I got, or rather all 1 did not get.” 

Hilda sighed and acquiesced; had she been a softer-minded 
woman she would have wept and relieved her feelings, but she was 
not soft-minded. And so, before the ^>ost went T>ut, he wrote an 
affectionate letter to his father, expressing his sorrow at the latter's 
anxiety and at his own negligence in not havbyjprv ritten to him, 
the fact of the matter being, he said, that had been takeirap 
with visiting Borne of his Oxford friends an# had not till that 
afternoon been near his club to look for letters. He would, how- 
ever, he added, return on the morrow, and make his apologist 
in person. 

This letter he handed to his wife to read. 

“ Do yofi think that will do P ” he asked, when she had finished. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” she replied, with a touch of her old sarcasm, “ it is a 
m asterpiece of f alsehood.” ~ " 

PhilipTook^d very angry, and fumed and fretted ; but he made 
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no reply, and on the following morning he departed to ferathfud 
Abbey. 

“ Xh, Philip, Philip ! ” said his father, under the mellow influence 
of his fourth glass of port, on the night of. his afrival. “ I know 
well enough what kept you up in town. Well, well, I don’t com- 
plain, young men will bo young men ; but don’t let these affairs 
interfere with the business of life. Remember Maria Lee, my boy ; 
you have serious interests in that direction, interests that must 
not be trifled with, interests that I have a right to expect you will 
not trifle with.” 

BA son made no reply, but sipped his wine in silence, aching at 
his /heart for his absent bride, and wondering what his father 
jy^ld say did he really know what had “ kept him in town.” 

After this, matters went on smoothly enough for a month or 
more; since, fortunately for Philip, the great Maria Lee question, 
a question that the more ho considered it the more thorny did it 
appear, was for the moment shelved by the absence of that young 
lady on a visit to her aunt in the Isle of Wight. Twice during 
that month he managed, on different pretexts, to get up to Londoji 
and visit his wife, whom he found as patient as was possible under 
the circumstances, but anything but happy. Indeed, on the second 
occasion, she urged on him strongly the ignominy of Jier position, 
and evenjiegged him to make a clean breast of it to his father, 
offering to undertake the task, herself. Ife refused equally warmly, 
and some sharp words ensued, to be, however, quickly followed 
by a reconciliation. 

On his return from this second visit, Philip found a note- signed 
a affectionately yours, Maria Lee,*’ waiting for him, which an- 
nounced that young lady’s return, and begged him to come over to 
lunch on the following day. 

He went — indeed, he had no alternative but to go ; and again 
fortune favoured him in the person of a diffident young lady who 
was stopping with Maria, and who never left her side all that after- 
noon, much to the disgust of the latter and the relief of Philip. 
One thing, however* he was not spared, and that was the perusal 
of Hilda’s last letter to her friend, written apparently from Germany, 
and giving a lively description of the writer’s daily life and the 
6tate of her untle’s health, which, she said, precluded all possi- 
bility of her return. Alas S he already knew its every line too well ; 
for, as Hilda »^used to undertake the task, he had but a week 
.before drafted it himself. But Philip was growing hardened in 
deception, and fourp it possible to read it from end to end, and 
speculate upon its contents with Maria without blush or hesitation. 

But he could not always expect to find Miss Lee in the custody 
of such an obttiBC friend ; and, needless to say, it became a matter 
♦ of vory seriouB importance to him to know how he should treat her. 
It occurred to him that his safest course might be to throw him- 
self upon her generosity aud make a clean breast of it; but when 
it came to the point he was too weak thus to expose his shame- 
ful conduct to the woman whose heart he bad woo. and to whom 
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he was bound by every tie of honour that a gentleman holds 
sacred. 

He thought of the scornful wonder with which she would listeu 
to his tale, and inferred to take the risk of greater disaster in the 
future to the certainty of present shame. In the end, ho contrived 
to establish a species of confidential intimacy with Maria, which, 
whilst it somewhat mystified the poor girl, was not without its 
charm, inasmuch as it tended to transform the every-day Philip* 
into a hero of romance. 

But in the main Maria was ill-suited to play heroine Ip her 
g wooer’s hero. Herself as open as the daylight, it was quite ilcom- • 
prehensible to hor why their relationship should be kept such a 
dark and mysterious secret, or why, if her lover gave her a kil f s, it d 
should be done with as many precautions as though he were abdiftf 
to commit a murder. 

She was a very modest maiden, and in her heart believed it a 
wonderful thing that Philip should have fallen in love with her — a 
tiling to be very proud of ; and she felt it hard that she should bo 
denied the gratification of openly acknowledging her lover, and 
showing him off to her friends, after the fashion that is so* delight- 
ful to the female mind. 

■ But, though this consciousness of the deprivation of a lawful 
joy set up a certain feeling of irritation in her mind, she did not 
allow it to override hor entire trust iji and love for Philip. What- 
ever he did was no doubt wise and right; but, for all that, on 
several occasions she took an opportunity to make him acquainted 
with her views of the matter, and to ask him questions that ho 
found it increasingly diificult to answer. 

In this way, by the exercise of ceaseless diplomacy, and with* the 
assistance of a great deal of falsehood of the most artistic nature, 
Philip managed to tide over the next six months ; but at the end 
of that time the position was very far from improved. Hilda was 
chafing more and more at the ignominy of her position ; Maria was 
daily growing more and more impatient to have their engagement 
made public ; and last, but by no means least, his father was 
almost daily at lym on the subject of Miss Lee, till at length he 
succeeded in wringing from him the confession that there existed 
some sort of understanding between Ivlaria and himself. 

Now, the old squire was a shrewd man of the world, and was not 
therefore slow to gueBs that what prevented thi^.understanding 
from being openly acknowledged as an engagement was some, en- 
tanglement on his son’s part. .Indeed, it had ^recently become dear 
to him that Lond on had de velo ped strango Attractions for Philip . 
That this entanglement could be marriage was, however, nn idea 
that never entered into his head : ho had too good an opinion of 
his son's common-sense to believe it possible that he would de; 
liberately# jeopardize his inheritance by marrying without his per- 
mission. But Philip's reticence and obstinacy annoyed him 
excessively. " “Devil” Caresfoot was not a man accustomed to Jbe 
thwarted ; indeed, he had never been thwarted in his life, and he 
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did not mean to be now. He had set his heart npon this marriage, 
and it would have to be a good reason indeed that could turn him 
from his purpose. 

^Accordingly, having extracted the above information, he said no 
more to Philip, but proceeded to lay his own plans. 

That very afternoon he commenced to put them into action. 
At three o’clock he ordered the carriage and pair, a vehicle that 
was rarely used, giving special directions that the coachman should 
see that his wig was properly curled. An ill- curled wig had before 
now teen known to produce a very bad effect upon Mr. Caresfoot’a 
nervef and also upon its wearer’s future prospects in life. 

At/ three precisely the heavy open carriage, swung upon Or 
^spmfgs and drawn by two huge greys, drew up in front of the hall- 
oSor, and the squire, who was as usual dressed in the old-fashioned 
knee-breeches, and carried in his hand his gold-headed cane, 
stepped solemnly into it, and seated himself exactly in the middle 
of tne back scat, not leaning back, as is the fashion of our de- 
generate days, but holding himself bolt upright. Any more im- 
posing sight than this old gentleman presented thus seated, and 
moving at a stately pace through the village street, it is impos- 
sible to conceive ; but it so oppressed the very childi'C’r that fear 
at the spectacle (which was an unwonted one, for the squire had 
not thus (Jriven abroad in state for some years) overcame their 
curiosity, and at bis approach they incontinently fled. 1 

So soon as the carriage had passed through the drive-gates of 
the Abbey, the squire ordered the coachman to drive to Rewtham 
House, whither in due course he safely arrived. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room, whilst a servant went 
in search of Miss Lee, whom she found walking in the garden. 

" A gentleman to see you, miss.’’ 

“ I am not at home. Who is it P° 

" Mr. Caresfoot, miss ! ” 

" Oh, why didn't you say so before P ” and taking it for granted 
that Philip had paid her an unexpected v^sit, she started off for 
the house at a run. * 

“ Why, Philip," she exclaimed, as she swung open the door, 
“ this is good of you, o — oh ! ” for at that moment Mr. Caresfoot 
•senior appeared f*om behind* the back of the door where he had 
been standing by the fireplace, and made his most imposing bow. 

u That, my dijar Maria, was the first time that 1 have heard 
myself called Pimip for many a long year, and I fear that that 
was by accident ; neither the name nor the blush were meant for 
me ; now, were they F” 

“ I thought," replied Maria, who was still overwhelmed with 
confusion, “I thought that it was Philip, your son, you know; he 
has rtot been here for so long." 

“ With such a welcome waiting him, it is indeed wonderful that 
he can keep away ; " and the old squire bowed again with such 
courtly grace as to drive what little self-possession remained to 
poor Maria after her flying entry entirely out of her head. 
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“And now, my dear,” went on her visitor, fixing*his piercing 
eyes upon her face, “ with your permission, we will sit down and 
have a little talk together. Won’t you take off your hat ? ” 

Maria took off her hat as suggested, aud sat down meekly, full, 
under fire of the glowing eyes that had produced such curious 
effects upon subjects so dissimilar as the late Mrs. Oaresfoot and 
Jim Brady. She could, however, think of nothing appropriate to 3 
say, 

“ My dear,” the old gentleman continued presently, ‘‘the sub- 
ject upon which I have taken upon* myself to speak to you i\ one 
very nearly affecting your happiness and also of a delicate nature. 
My excuse for alluding to it must be that you are the child obpiy 
old friend— $h ! we were great friends fifty years ago, my dear— 
and that I have myself a near interest in the matter. Do yov 
understand me ? ” 

" No, uoj quite.” 

“•Well then, forgive an old man, who has no time to waste, if hi* 
comes to the point. I mean I have come to ask you, Maria, if any 
understanding or engagement exists between Philip and yourself P” 

*Iho eyes were full upon her now, and she felt that they were 
drawing her secret from her as a corkscrew does a cork. At last 
it came out with a pop. 

“ Yes, we are engaged.” 

“ Thank you, my dear. How long have you been engaged P ” 

“ About eight months.” 

“ And why has the affair been kept so secret ? ” w 

“ I don’t know ; Philip wished it. He told me not to tell any 
one. I suppose that I should not by rights have told you.” 

“ Make yourself easy, my dear. Philip has already told me that 
there was an understanding between you ; I only wanted to hear , 
the confirmation of such good nows from your own lips. Young 
men are great coxcombs, my dear, and apt to fancy things 
where ladies are concerned, lam rejoiced to hear that there is no 
mistake on his part.” 

“ I am so glad that you are pleased,” she said shyly. 

“ Pleased, my de^ir ! ” said the old gentleman, risiug and walk- 
ing up and down the room in his excitement, “ pleased is not the 
word lor it. I am more rejoiced than* if some dtae had left me 
another estate. Look here, Maria, I had set my heart upon this 
thing coming to pas3 ; I have thought of it for years. I loved 
your father, and you are like your' father, girl; ay, I-love you too, 
because you are a generous, honest woman, an£ will bring a good 
strain of blood into a family that wants generosity — ay, and I 
sometimes think wants honesty too. And then your land runs into 
ours, and, as I can’t buy it, I am glad that it should come in by mar- 
riage. I have always wanted to see the Abbey, Isleworth, and 
Rewtham estates in a ring fence before I die. dome and give me 
a kiss; my dear.” 

Maria did as she was bid. 

“ 1 will try to be a good daughter to you/’ she said, “ if I marry 
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Philip ; but,” and here her voice trembled a little, u T want to make 
you understand that, though this engagement exists, I have some- 
times thought of late that perhaps he wanted to break it off, 
and ” 

“ Break it off? M almost shouted the old man, his eyes flashing. 
“Break it off; by God, the day he plays fast and loose with you, 
that day I leave the property to his cousin George; — there, there, 
'1 frightened yon, I beg your pardon, ‘but in bis own interest, Maria, 
I advise .you to hold him fast to his word. To change the subject, 
you tf hews has freshened me up so much that I mean to have a 
little company ; will you come and dine with mo next Thursday ? ” 

. ^ I shall bo very glad, Mr. Caresfoot.” 

^ Thank you ; and perhaps till then you will not, unless he 
Damiens to ask you, mention the subject of our conversation to 
PmKp. I want to have a talk with him first.” 

Maria assented, and the squire took his leave with the same 
magnificence of mien that had marked his arrival. , • 


CHAPTER VIII. 

That evening his father astonished Philip by telling him that he 
intended to give a dinner-party on that day week. 

M Yon see, Philip,” he eaiif, with a grim smile, " I havo only got 
a year or so at the most before me, and I wish to see a little of my 
neighbours before I go. I have not had much society, of late 
years, I mean to do the thing well while I am about it, and ask 
everybody in the neighbourhood. How many can dine with com- 
fort in the old banqueting-hall, do you suppose? ” 

“ About fivc-and-forty, I should think.” 

“ Five-and-forty ! I remember that wc sat down sixty to dinner 
when I came of age, but then we were a little crowded; so we will 
limit the number to fifty.” 

“ Are you going to have fifty people to dinner P ” asked Philip 
aghaslf. # 

Certainly ; I shall ask you to come and hdip me to write the 
invitations presently. 1 hg,ve prepared a list ; and will you kindly 
send over to Bell at Roxham. I wish to speak to him, he must 
I bring his men over to do up the old hall a bit ; and, by the way, 
write to Gunter’s and order a man-cook to be here on Tuesday, and 
to bring with him materials for the best dinner for fifty people that 
he can supply. I will see after the wine myself ; we will finish off 
that wonderful port my grandfather laid down. Now, bustle about, 
my lad, we have no time to lotfe ; we must get all ’the notes out 
to-day.” 

Philip started to execute his orders, pretty well convinced in his 
own mind that his father was taking leave of his senses, rfho 
qver heard of a dinner being given to fifty people before, especially 
in a house where such rare entertainments had always been of a 
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traditionally select and solemn nature P The expense, tqo, reflected 
Philip, would be large ; a man of his father’s age had, in his 
opinion, no right to make such duoks-and-drakes of money that 
was so near to belonging to somebody else. But one tiling was 
clear : his father had sot his mind upon it, and when once that was - * 
the case to try to thwart him was more than Philip dared. 

When the notes of invitation arrived at their respective dcstina- 
* tious, great was the excitcmeftt in the neighbourhood of B rath am • 
Abbey. Curiosity was rampant on the point, and the . refusals 
were tew and far between. . ' ^ 

At length the eventful evening arrived, arid with it the expected 
guests, amongst whom the old squire, in his dress of a past genera- 
tion— resplendent in diamond buckles, frilled shirt-front, and 
silk stockings— was, with his snow-white hair and statoly bearing, 
himself by far the most striking figure. 

Standing near the door of the large drawing-room, he received 
his guests as they arrived with an air that would have done 
credit to an ambassador; but when Miss Leo entered, Philip 
noticed with a prophetic shudder that, in lieu of the accustomed 
bow, he gave her a kiss. He also noticed, for he was an 
observant man, that the gathered company was pervaded by 
a curious air of expectation. They were nearly all of them 
people who had been neighbours of the Caresfoot family for years — 
in many instances for generations— and as intimato With its 
members as the high-stomached stiffness of English country-life 
will allow. They therefore were well acquainted with the family 
history .and peculiarities ; but it was clear from their faces that 
their knowledge was of no help to them now, and that they were 
totally in the dark as to why they were all gathered together in 
this unwonted fashion. 

At length, to the relief of all, the last of the chosen fifty guests 
put in an appearance, and dinner was announced. Everybody 
made his way to his allotted partner, and awaited the signal to move 
forward, when a fresh piquancy was added to the proceedings by 
an unexpected incident — in which Maria Lee .played a principal 
part. Maria was sitting ill a corner of the drawing-room} ponder- 
ing if Philip was going to take her in to dinner, and why he had 
not been to see her lately, when suddenly she beqarne aware that 
all the room was looking at her, and on raising her eyes she per- 
ceived the cause. For there, close upon her, and advancing with 
majestic step and outstretched arm, was old Mr. Oaresf'oot, pos- 
sessed by the evident intention of taking her down in the full faee 
of all tho married ladies and people of title present. She prayed 
that the floor might open and swallow her ; indeed, of the two, she 
would have preferred that way of going down to dinner. But it did 
not, so there was no alternative left to her but to accept the 
proffered arm, and to pass, with as much dignity as she could* 
muster in such a trying moment, in front of the intensely interested 
company — from which she could hear an involuntary murmur of 
surprise— through the wide-flung doors, down the great oak 
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Btaircaso Waded with exotics, thence along a passage carpeted 
with crimson cloth, and through double doors of oak shat were 
flung open at their approach, into the banqneting-hall. On its 
threshold not only she, but almost every member of the com- 
pany who passed in behind them, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise ; and indeed the sight before them amply justified it. 

The hall was a chamber of noble proportions, sixty feet in 
length by thirty wide. It was ver/ lofty, and the dark chestnut 
beams of the beautiful arched roof were thrown into strong relief 
by fife light of many candles. The walls were panelled to the 
roof with oak that nad become almost black in the course of 
centuries, here and there relieved by portraits and shining suits 
of armour. 

Down the centre of the room ran a long wide table, whereon, and 
on a huge sideboard, was spread the whole of the Caresfoot 
plate, which, catching the light of the suspended candles, threw it 
back in dazzling gleams till the beholder was positively bewild'ered 
with the brilliancy of the sight. 

“ Oh, how beautiful ! ” said Maria, in astonishment. % 

a Yes,” answered the old gentleman, as he took his seat at the 
head of the table, placing Maria on his right, “ the plate is very 
fine, it has taken two hundred years to get together ; but my 
father did more in that way than all of us put together, he spent 
ten thousand pounds on plate during his lifetime ; that gold service 
on the sideboard belonged to him. I have only spent two. Mind, 
my love,” he added in a low voice, “ when it comes into your keep- 
ing that it is preserved intact ; but I don’t recommend you to add 
to it, there is too much already for a simple country gentleman’s 
family.” 

Maria blushed and was silent. 

The dinner, which was served on a most magnificent scale, wore 
itself away, as all big county-dinners do, in bursts of sedate but 
not profoundly interesting conversation. Indeed, had it not been 
for the novelty of the sight, Maria would have been rather bored, 
vthe squire’s stately -compliments notwithstanding. As it was, she 
felt inclined to envy the party at the othgr e^d, amongst whom, 
looking down the long vista of sparkling glass and silver, she could 
now and again catch sight ?f Philip’s face beaming with animation, 
and even in the pauses of conversation hear the echo of his distant 
laughter. 

“ What good spirits he is in! ” she thought to herself. 

And, indeed, Philip was, or appeared to be, in excellent spirits. 
His handsome face, that of late had been so gloomy, was lit up 
with laughter, and he contrived by his witty talk to keep those 
round him in continual merriment. 

“ Philip seems very happy, doesn’t he,” said George, sotto voce 
*to Mrs. Bellamy, who was sitting next to him. 

“ You must be a very bad judge of the face as an index to the 
*dnd if you think that he is happy. I have been watching 
*U dinner, and I draw a very different conclusion.” 
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“ Why, look how he is laughing/* , 

“Have you never seen a man" laugh to hide his misery; novel 
mind his lips, watch his eyes: they are dilated with fear, see 
how he keeps glancing towards his father and Miss Lee. There, 
i did you see him start P Believe me he is not happy, and unless I 
am mistaken he will be even less so before the night is over. We 
are not all asked here for nothing.” , 

* “I hope not, I hope not ; if so we shall have to act upon our 
information, eh ! But, to change the subject, you look lovely to- 
night,.*’ . \ 

’ “ Of course I do, I am lovely ; I wish I could return the compli- 

ment, but conscientiously I can't. Did you ever see such plate P 
look at that centre-piece.” 

“ It is wonderful,” said George. “ I never saw it at all out before. 
I wonder,” he added, with a sigh, “ if I shall over have the fingering 
of it.” 

“ Yes,” she* said, with a strange look of her largo eyes, “if you 
continue to be guided by me, you shall. I tell you so, and I never 
make mistakes. Hush, something is going to happen. What is it P ” 

Tb*c dinner had come to an end, and in accordance with the old- 
fashioned custom the cloth had been removed, leaving bare an 
ancient table of polished oak nearly forty feet in length, and com- 
posed of slabs of timber a good two inches thick. 

When the wine had been handed round, the old squire nioftoned 
to the servants to leave the room, and then, having first whispered 
something in the ear of Miss Lee that caused her to turn very red, 
he slowly rose to his feet in the midst of a dead silence. 

“ Look at your cousin’s face,” whispered Mrs. Bellamy. George 
looked; it was ghastly pale, and the black eyes were gleaming like 
polished jet against white paper. 

“Friends and neighbours, amongst whom or amongst whose 
fathers I have lived for so many years,” began the speaker, whose 
voice, soft as it was, filled the great hall with ease, “ it was, if tra- 
dition does not lie, in this very room and at this very table that the 
only Caresfoot who ever made an after-dinner speech of his own 
accord, delivered himself of his burden. That man was my ancestor 
in the eighth degree, old yeoman Caresfoot, aud the occasion of his 
speech was to him a very important one, being the day on whioh 
ho planted Caresfoot's Staff, the great oak by the water yonder, 
to mark the founding of a house of country gentry. Some 
centuries have elapsed since my forefather, stood where I stand, 
most like with his hand upon this board as mine is now, and ad- 
dressed a company not so fine or so well dressed, but perhaps — I 
mean no disrespect — on the whole, as good at heart as that before 
me now. Yes, the sapling oak has grown into the biggest tree in 
the country-Bide ’twixt then and now. It seems, therefore, to be fit 
that on what is to me as great a day as the planting of that oak 
was to my yeoman forefather, that I, like him, should gather my 
friends and neighbours round me under the same ancient roof 
that I may, like him, make them the partakers of my joy. 
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“Nonp of you sitting at this hoard to-day can look upon the _c 
man who now asks your attention, without realizing what he hi: 
self has already learned : namely, that his day is over. Now*, 1 
is hard to quit. When a man grows old; the terrors of t 
unknown land loom just as large and terrible as they did 'tot 
youthful imagination, larger perhaps. But it is a fact that^inu 
he faced, a hard, inevitable fact.^And age, realizing this, Iooj 
round it for consolations, and finds only two: first, that as i 
interests and affections here fade and fall away, in just that' san 
proportion do they grow and gather there upon the further tfidori 
and secondly that, after Nature’s eternal fashion, the youth* an 
vigour of a new generation is waiting to replace the" worn-oi 
’ decrepitude of that which sinks into oblivion. My, life is done, 
cannot be long before the churchyard claims its own, but I liv 
again in my son; and tako such cold comfort as I may from ths 
idea of family, and of long-continued and assured succession, the 
has so largely helped to make this country what she is. 

“ But you will wonder what can be the particular purpose fo 
which I have bidden you here to-night. Be assured that it wa 
not to ask you to listen to gloomy sermons on the, to others, no 
very interesting fact of my approaching end, but rather for a joy 
ful and a definite reason. One wish 1 have long had, it is — tha 
before I go, I may see my son’s child, the little Carcsfoot that if 
to filV my place in future years, prattling about my knees. Bui 
this I shall never see. What I have to announce to you, however 
is the first step towards it, my son’s engagement to Miss Lee. 
the young .lady on my right.” 

“ Look at his face,” whispered Mrs. Bellamy to her neighbour, 
during the murmur of applause that followed this announcement, 
“ Look quick. 5 ” 

Philip had put his hands down upon his chair as though to raise 
himself up, and an expression of such mingled rage and terror 
swept across his features as, once seen, could not easily be for- 
gotten. But so quickly did it pass that perhaps Mrs. Bellamy, 
who was watching, was the only one in all tnat company to observe 
it. In another moment he was smiling # aud # bowing his acknow- 
ledgments to whispered and telegraphed* congratulations. 

“You all know Mis^. Lee,” went on the old squire, “as you 
knew her father and mother before her ; she is a sound shoot from 
an honest stock, a girl after my own heart, a girl that I love, 
and that all who come under her influence will love, and this en- 
gagement is to me the most joyful news that I have heard for 
many a year. May God, ay, and man too, so deal with my son 
as he deals with Maria Lee ! 

“ And now I have done ; I have already kept you too long. 
With your consent, we will have no more speeches, no returning 
of thanks ; we will spare Philip his blushes. But before I sit 
down I will bid you ail farewell, for I am in my eighty-third year, 
and I feel that I shall never see very many oi your faces again. 
* I wish that I had been a better neighbour to yon all, as there are 
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many other things I wish, now that it is too late to fulfil them ; 
but I still hope that some of you will now and again find a kind 
thought for the old man whom among yourselves you talk of mv 
‘ Devil Caresfoot.’ Believe me, my friends, there is truth in the old 
proverb : the devil is not always as black as he is painted. I 
give you my toast, my Philip and his affianced wife, Maria 

• The whole company rose, actuated by a common impulse, and 
drank the health standing; and such was the pathos of Unsold 
squire's speech, that there were eyes among those present that 
were not free from tears. Then the ladies retired, amongst them 
poor Maria, who was naturally upset at the unexpected, and, in, 
some ways, unwelcome notoriety tnus given to herself. 

In the drawing-room, she was so overwhelmed with congratula- 
tions, that at last, feeling that she could not face a fresh edition 
from the male portion of the gathering, she ordered her carriage, 
and quietly slipped away home, to think over matters at her 
leisure. 

Philip, too, came in for his share of honours down below, and 
acknowledged them as best he might, for he had not the moral 
courage to repudiate the position. He felt that his father bad 
forked his hand completely, and that there was nothing to be done, 
and sank into the outward calmness of despair. But if his com- 
panions could have seen tho whirlpool of hatred, terror, and fury 
that raged within his breast as he sat and chatted, and sipped 
his great-grandfather's port, they would have been justifiably 
astonished. 

At length the banquet, for it was nothing less, came to an end, 
and, having bowed their farewell to the last departing guest, the 
old man and his son were left alone together in the deserted 
drawing-room. Philip was seated by a table, his face buried in 
his hand, whilst his father was standing by the dying fire, tapping 
his eye-glass nervously on the mantelpiece. It was ho who broke 
the somewhat ominous silence. 

“ Well, Philip, how did you like my speech P” . 

Thus addressed, the son lifted his face from his hand ; it was 
white as a sheet. * 0 

“ By what authority,” he asked, in a fyarsh whisper, “ did you 
announce me as engaged to Miss Lee? ” 

“By my own, Philip. I had it from both your lips that you 
were engaged. I did not choose that it should remain a secret 
any longer.” 

“ You had no right to make that speech. I will not marry Miss 
Lee ; understand once for all, I will not marry her.” 

In speaking thus, Philip had nerved himself to bear one of 
those dreadful outbursts of fury that had earned his father his 
title; but, ta his astonishment, none such came. The steely eyes 
glinted a little as he answered in his most polite manner, and that 
was ail. 

“Your position, Philip, then is that you are engaged, very 
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publicly Engaged, to a girl whom you have no intention of 
marrying— -a very disgraceful position ; mine is that I have, with 
every possible solemnity, announced a marriage that will not come 
off— a very ridiculous position. Very good, my dear Philip; 
please yourself. I cannot force you into a distasteful marriage, 
but you must not suppose that you cph thus thwart me with im- 
punity. Allow me to show you t]^alter native. I see you are 
tired, but I shall not detain you long. Take that easy-chair! 
Thp/ house and the land round it, also the plate, which is very 
valuable, but cannot be sold — by the way, see that it is safely 
locked up before you go to bed — are strictly entailed, and must, 
of course, pass to you. The value of the entailed land is about 
£1000 a year, or a little less in bad times ; of th? unentailed, a 
clear £1000 ; of my personal property about £900. Should you 
persist in your refusal to marry Miss Lee, or should the marriage 
in any way fall through, except from circumstance? entirely be- 
yond your control, I must, to use your own admirably emphatic 
language, ask you to ‘ understand, once and for all,* that, whero 
your name appears in my will with reference to the unentailed 
and personal property, it will be erased, and that of your cousin 
George substituted. Please yourself, Philip, please yourself ; it is 
a matter of entire indifference to me. I am very fond of George, 
and shall be glad to do him a good turn if you force me to it, though 
it is a pity to split up the property. But probably you will like to 
take a week to consider whether you prefer to stick to the girl 
you have got hold of up in town there — oh, yes ! I know there' is 
some one — and abandon the property, or marry Miss Lee and 
retain the property — a very pretty problem for an amorous young 
man to consider. There, I won’t keep you up any longer. Good 
night, Philip, good night. Just see to the plate, will you? 
Remember, you have a personal interest in that; I can’t leave 
it away.’* 

Philip rose without a word and left the room, but when he was 
gone it was his father’s turn to hide his face in his hands. 

“ Oh, God ! ” lie groaned aloud, “ to think that all my plana 
should come to such an end as this ; to tjiinlf, that I am as power- 
less to prevent their collapse as a child is to support a tailing 
tree; that the only power left me is the power of vengeance — 
vengeance on my own son. I have lived too long, and the dregs of 
life are bitter.** 


CHAPTER IX. 

Poor Hilda found life in her London lodging anything but cheerful, 
and frequently begged Philip to allow her to settle fomewhere in 
the country. This, however, he refused to do on two grounds: in 
the first place, because few country villages would be so pon- 
venient for him to get at as London ; and in the second, because 
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be declared that tbe great city was the safest hiding-plgce in the 
world. 

And so Hilda continued perforce to live her lonesome existence, 
that was only cheered by her husband’s short and uncertain visits. 
Friends she had none, nor did she dare to make any. The only • 
person whose conversation she could rely on to relieve the tedium 
of the long weeks was hervlandlady, Mrs. Jacobs, the widqw of a 
cheesemonger, who had ruined a fine business by his drinking and 
other vicious propensities, and out,of a good property had only left 
his wife the leasehold of a house in. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which, 
fortunately for her, had been settled upon her at her marriage. 
Like most people who have seen better days — not but what she was 
now very comfortably off — she delighted in talking of her misfor- 
tunes, and of the perfidiousness of man ; and in Hilda, who had, poor 
girl, nothing else to listen to, she found a most attentive audience. 
As was only natural where such a charming person and such a urood 
listeuer were? concerned, honest Mrs. Jacobs soon grew fond of her 
interesting lodger, about whose husband’s circumstances and history 
she soon wove many an imaginary tale ; for, needless to say, her most 
pertinent inquiries failed to extract much information from Hilda. 
One of her favourite fictions was that her lodger was the victim of 
her handsome husband, who had in some way beguiled her from her 
home beyond the seas, in order to keep her in solitary confinement 
and out of the reach of a hated rival. Another, that he kjpt her 
thus that he might have greater liberty for his own actions. . 

In course of time these ideas took such possession of her mind 
that she grew to believe in them, and, when speaking of Hilda to 
any of her other lodgers, would shako her head and talk of her 
mysteriously as a “ lamb M and a “ victim.” 

As for that lady herself, whilst far from suspecting her good 
landlady’s gloomy surmises, she certainly fell more and more a 
prey to depression and anxieties, and occasionally even to suspicion, 
to all of which evils she grew increasingly liable as she drew nearer 
to an event that was no longer very distant. She could not but 
notice a change in Philip’s manner on the rare qccasions when he 
was able to visit her, of which the most marked developments were 
fits of silence and irrftabitity. A certain reticence also, that became 
more and more noticeable as time went on, led her to feel that there 
was an invisible something growing up between them-— a something 
that the pride she possessed in such a striking degree forbade her to 
attempt to pierce, but which was none the less galling to her on that 
account. Very shortly before the events narrated in the last 
chapter she had taken the occasion of a visit from Philip to com- 
plain somewhat bitterly of her position, begging him to tell her 
when there was any prospect of her being allowed to take her 
rightful place — a question her husband was quite unable to answer 
satisfactorily. Seeing that there was nothing to be got out of him, 
with womanly tact she changed the subject, and asked after Maria 
Lee (for whom she entertained a genuine affection) — when he last a 
saw her. how she was looking, if there was any prospect of her * 
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getting married, and other questions of the same sort— the result 
of which was to evoke a most violent, and to her inexplicable, fit of 
irritability on the part of her husband. Something of a scene 
ensued, which was finally terminated about five o’clock in the after- 
noon by Philip’s abrupt departure to catch his train. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Jacobs, coming up to bring some tea, 
found # Hilda indulging in tears that shfl^nad been too proud to shed 
before her husband; and, having had an extended personal oxperi- 
enccwof such matters, rightly guessed that there had been a conjugal 
tiff, the blame of which, needless to say, she fixed upon the departed 
Philip. 

“ Lor, Mrs. Roberts ” (as Hilda was called), she said, “ don’t take 
bn like that ; they’re all brutes, that’s what they are ; if only you 
could have seen my Samuel, who’s dead and gone 'these ten years 
and buried in a private grave at Kensal Cemetery — though lie 
didn’t leave anything to pay for it except three dozen and five of 
brandy — he was a beauty, poor dear, he was ; your husband ain’t 
nothing to him.” 

“ My husband, let me tell you, Mrs. Jacobs, is not a brute at 
all,” sobbed Hilda, with dignity. * 

“ Ah, Mrs. Roberts, that is just what I used to say of Samuel, 
but he was the biggest brute in the three kingdoms, for all that ; 
but if you ask me, meaning no offence, I call a man a brute as only 
come» to see his lawful wjfe about twice a month, let alone making 
an angel crv.” 

“ Mr. Roberts has his reasons, Mrs. Jacobs ; you must not talk 
of him like that.” 

“ Ah, so my Samuel used to say when ho stopped away from 
home for three nights at a time, till I followed him and found out 
his ‘Reason,* and a mighty pretty ‘Reason’ she was too, all 
paint and feathers, the hussy, and eyes as big as a teacup. They 
all have their reasons, but they never tell ’em. But come and put 
on your things and go out a bit, there's a dear ; it is a beautiful 
warm evening. You feel tired — oh, never mind that ; it is neces- 
sary for people is in an interested way to take exercise. I well 
remembers ” 

Here Hilda, however, cut the subject short; and deprived herself 
of Mrs. Jacobs’ reminiscences by going to put on her things. 

It was a bright warm c evening, and she found the air so pleasant 
that, after strolling round Lincoln’s Inn "Fields, she thought she 
would extend her walk a little, and struck past Lincoln’s Inn H.lII 
into New Square, and then made her way to the archway opposite 
to where the New, Law Courts now stand. Under this archway a 
legal bookseller has built his nest, and behind windows of broad 
plate-glass were ranged specimens of his seductive wares, baits on 
which to catch students avaricious of legal knowledge as they pass 
on their way to chambers or Hall. Now, at this window a young 
man was standing at the moment that Hilda entered the archwayj 
his eyes fixed upon a pamphlet on the laws of succession. That 
young man was George Caresfoot, who was considering whether it 
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would be worth his while to buy tlie pamphlet in order to see if he 
would be entitled to any thin g if his uncle should happen to die 
intestate, as he sometimes feared might be the case, lie had come 
up to town on *b^sincss connected with his firm, and was nOw 
waiting till it was tiV“ to begin an evening of what ho understood 
as pleasure ; l'or George .was a very gay young man. , 

He was, however, also a very sharp one, so shy*p that he even* 
noticed shadows, especially when, as m this case, uie shadow was 
clearly defined and Hung, life-sized, on the dark background of the 
books before him. lie watched it lor a moment, and as its owner,, 
with an absent air, slowly passed from the bright sunlight into the 
shade of the arch, it struck the astute George that there was 
something .familiar about this particular and by no means un- 
pleasing shadow. Waiting till it had vanished and the footsteps 
gone past him, he turned round and at a glance recognized Hilda 
von lloltzhauseu, Miss Lee's beautiful companion, who was sup- 
posed io have departed iuto thV„toiore distant parts of Germany. 
George’s eyes twinkled, and a whole 4 host of ideas rushed into his 
rpally able mind. 

“ Caught at last, for a sovereign/* he muttered. 

Meanwhile Hilda walked slowly on into Chancery Lane, then 
turned to the left till she came into Ifnlborn, and thence made her 
way round by another route back to Lincoln’s Inn Fields.* Need- 
less to say, George followed at a respectful distance. His first 
impulse had been to go up and speak to her, but he resisted the 
inclination. 

On the doorstep of the house where Hilda lodged, stood her 
landlady giving a piece of her mi u<l to a butcher- boy both as 
regarded his master’s meat and his personal qualities. She paused 
for breath just as Hilda passed up the steps, and, turning, said 
something that made the latter laugh. The butcher-boy took the 
oi portunity of beating a rapid retreat, leaving Mrs. Jacobs crowing 
after him from her own doorstep. As soon as Hilda had gone iuto 
the house, George saw his opportunity. Advancing politely to- 
wards Mrs. Jacobs, he asked her if she was the landlady of the 
house, and, wheu she had answeigfl in the affirmative, he made 
inquiries about apartmonts. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Jacobs, **but I do not let rooms to 
single gentlemen.” 

“ You take too much for granted, ma'am. I am married.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. “ I suppose, sir, you would have 
no objection to giving a reference.” 

“ A dozen, if you like, ma’am ; but shall we look at the rooms P " 

Mrs. Jacobs assented, and they made their way upstairs, George 
keeping in front. On the first-floor he saw a pair of lady’s shoes, 
on a mat outside the door, and guessed to whom they belonged. & ' 

“ Are thetfc the rooms P ” he said, laying his hand upon the door-' 
handle. 

“ No, sir, no, they are Mrs. Roberts' ; next floor, please, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Roberts P — I suppose the very handsome young lady I saw < 
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come into the house. No offence, ma’am ; but a man’s bound to be 
careful where ho brings his wife. I suppose she’s all right.” 

“ Lord, yes, poor dear!” answered Mrs. Jacobs, in indignation ; 
“•why, they came here straight from St. JudeV'Hattersea,thcday 
they were married; a runaway match, I fansf/’ 

“ That’ja all right ; slio looked charming. 1 hope her husband is 
* worthy of her,” remarked George, as he gazod round Mrs. Jacobs’ 
rooms. | . • 

“ Well, as to that, he*& handsome enough, for them as likes those 
. black men ; but 1 don’t like people as only comes to visit their 
lawful wives about twice a mouth. But,” suddenly checking her- 
self, “ it isn’t any. affair of mine.” 

“No, indeed, very reprehensible: I am, as a marriod man, 
entirely of your mind. Those arc charming rooms, ma’am, charm- 
mg. 1 shall certainly take them if my wife approves ; I will let 
Tou know by to-morrow’s post— Jacobs, yes, 1 have it down. Good 
jvening, ma’am,” and he was gone. 

Instead of going out that evening as ho had iutended, George 
sat in the smoking-room of his hotel and thought. He also wro ( te 
a letter which he addressed to Mrs. Bellamy. 

Next morning, taking a cab, ho drove to St. Jude’s, Battersea, 
and inspected the register. 

Presently he asked for a. certified copy of the following entry : 

“ August 1, 1850. Philip Care&ioot, bachelor, gentleman, to Hilda 
\on Holtzhaiisen, spinster (by license). Signed, J. Pew, curate; 
as witness, Fred. Natt, Eliza Chambers.” 

That evening Hilda received on anonymous letter, written in a 
round clerk’s hand, that had been posted in the City. Jt was 
addressed to Mrs. Bobcits, and its contents ran thus : 

“ A sincere friend warns Mrs. Philip Caresfoot that her husband 
is deceiving her, and has become entangled with a young lady of 
her acquaintance. Bum tin s ; wait and vmIcIl!” 

The letter tell from her hands as though it had stung her. 

“ Mrs. Jacobs wgs right,” she said aloud, with a bitter laugh, 
“men always have a ‘reason.’ Oh, let him beware!” And she 
threw back lier beautiful heal and the urea* blue eyes sparkled 
like those of a snake about to strike. The sword of jealousy. Hint 
she hacThitherto repelled fcith the shield of a woman’s trust in tho 
man she loves, had entered into her soul, and, could Philip have 
seen her under the*e new circumstances, he would have realized that 
he had indeed good reason to “ beware.” “No wonder,” she went 
on, “no wonder that he finds her name irritating upon my lips; 
no doubt to him it is a desecration. Oh, oh ! ” And she llung her- 
self on her face, and wept tears of jealous rage. . 
li Well,” said George to Mrs. Bellamy, as they drove home 
► together after the great dinner party (do not he shocked, my reader, 
BeJlnui) was on the box), “ well, how shall we striked Shall L go' 
to the old man to-morrow, and show him my certified copy } There 
no time to lusc. lie might die any day,” 

“No; we must act through Mrs. Philip.” 
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" Why P ” 

“ It is more scientific, and it will be more amusing.” 

” Poor thing ! it will be a blow to her. Don't you like her P ” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” - 

“ Because she did not trust me, and because she eclipses me. 
Therefore I am glad of an opportunity of destroying her.” ' * 

“ You are a very ruthless woman.” 

“ When I have an end in view, I march straight to it; I do not 
vacillate— that is all. But never mind me ; here we are near homo. 
Go to town by the first train to-morrow morning and post another 
letter announcing what has happened here. Then come back and 
wait” . 

“ Ay,” reflected George, “ that is a wonderful woman — a woman 
it is good to have some hold over.” 

# 

•We left Hilda stretched on her face sobbing. But the fit did not 
last long. She rose, and flung open the window ; she seemed 
stifled for want of air. Then she sat down to think what she 
Should do. Yanish and leave no trace ? No; not yet. Appear 
and claim her place P No ; not yet. The time was not ripe for 
choice between these two extremes. Upbraid Philip with his 
faithlessness? No; not without proofs. What did thaf hateful 
letter say ? “ W ait and watch ; ” yes, that was what she would do. 

But she could not wait here ; she felt as though she must go some- 
where, get some change of scene, or she should break down. She 
had heard Mrs. Jacobs speak of a village not more than two hours 
from London that a convalescent lodger of hers had visited and 
found charming. She would go there for a week, and watch the 
spring cast her mantle over the earth, and listen to the laughter of 
the brooks, and try to forget her burning love and jealousy, and 
just for that one week be happy as she was when, as a little girl, 
she roamed all day through the woods of her native Germany. 
Alas ! she forgot that it is the heart and not the scene that makes 
happiness. 

That evening sh$ wsote a note $p her husband, saying that she 
felt that change of air was necessary for her, and that she was 
going out of London for a few days* to some quiet place, from 
whence she would write to him. He must not, however, expect 
many letters, as she wanted complete rest. 

. On the following morning she went ; and, if the sweet spring 
air did not bring peace to her mind, at any rate, it to a very 

f reat extent set her up in strength. - She wrote but one letter 
^ uring her absence, and that was to say that she should be hack 
in London by midday on the first of May. This letter reached 
Philip on the morning of the great dinner-party, and was either * 
accidentally^ on purpose sent without the writer’s address. On 
the morning of the first of May — that is, two days after the dinner-- 
party, which was given on the twenty-ninth of April— Hii^a 
rose early, and commenced to pack her things with the assist^r"' 
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of a stout servant girl, who did all the odd jobs and a great 
deal of the work in the old-fashioned farmhouse in which she 
was staying. Presently the cowboy came whistling up the little 
gafden, bright with crocuses and tulips, that ItfJ" in front of the 
house, and knocked at the front door. ^ 

“ Liiwka! ” said the stout girl, in accepts of deep surprise, as 
she drew her head in from the open lattice ; “ Jim’s got a letter.” 

“ Perl&ps it is for me,” suggested Hilda, a little nervously ; shf 
had grown nervous about the post of late. “Will you go and 
seeP” 

The letter was for her, in the handwriting of Mrs. Jacobs. She 
opened it; it contained another addressed in a character the sight 
of which made her feel sick and faint. She could not trust herself 
to read it in the presence of the girl. 

“ Sally,” she said, “ I feel rather faint ; I shall lie down a little. 
1 will ring for you presently.” 

Sally retired, and she opened her letter. 

Fifteen minutes after the girl received her summons. She found 
Hilda very pale, and with a curious look upon her face. 

“ I Jiope you’re better, mum,” she said, for she was a kind-h cartecl 
girl. 

“Better — ah, ves ! thank you, Sally; I am cured, quite cured; 
but please be quick with tha things, for I shall leave by the nine 
o’clock train.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Thk night of the dinner-party was a nearly sleepless one for Philip, 
although his father had so considerately regretted his wearied 
appearance, he could do nothing but walk, walk, walk, like some 
unquiet ghost, up and down his great, oak-panelled bedroom, till, 
about dawn, his legs gave way beneath him; and think, think, 
think, till his mind recoiled, confused and helpless, from the dead 
wall of its objects. And, out of all this jvalfcing and thinking, 
there emerged, after an hour of stupor, that it would be a misnomer 
to call sleep, two fixed resftilts. The first of these was that ho 
hated his father as a lost soul must hate its torturing demon, 
blindly, madly, iinpotently hated him; and the second, that he 
could no louger delay taking his wife into his confidence. Then he 
remembered the letter he had received from her on the previous 
morning. He got it, and saw that it bore no address, merely stat- 
ing that she would be in London by midday on tliQ first of May, 
that was on the morrow. Till then it was clear he must wait, and 
- he was not sorry for the reprieve. His was not a pleasant story 
for a husband to have to tell. * 

Fortunately lor Philip, there was an engage m mi of long standing 
jfor this day, the thirtieth of April, to go. in conjunction with 
Other persons, to effect a valuation of the fallows, &c., of a large 
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tenant who was going out at Michaelmas. This prevented any call 
being made upon him to go and see Maria Lee, as, after tho events 
of the previous evening, it might have been expected he would. 
He started early this business, and did not return till late, so«he 
saw nothing of his father that day. 

On tho morning of tfce first of May he breakfasted aJ>out half- 
past eight, and then, without seeing his father, drove to Roxhain* 
to catch a train that got him up to Loudon about twenty* minutes 
to twelve. As he steam eiLslowly into Paddington Station, another 
tr ain s steam otThut, and had he been careful to examine the occu- 
pants of the first-class carriages as they passed him in a slow pro- 
cession, he might have seep something that would have interested ^ 
him ; but he was, not unnaturally, too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to allow of the indulgence of an idle curiosity. On the 
arrival of his train, he took a cab and drove without delay to the 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and asked for Mrs. Roberts. 

“ She isn’t back yet, sir,” was Mrs. Jacobs’ reply. "I got this 
note from her this morning to say that she would be here by twelve, 
but it’s twenty past now, so I suppose that sho has missed the 
train or changed her mind; but there will be another in at three, so 
perhaps you had best wait for that, sir.” * 

Philip was put out by this contretemps, but at the same time he 
was relieved to find that he had a space to breathe in before tho 
inevitable find dreadful moment of exposure and infamy, for he had 
grown afraid of his wife. 

Three o’clock came in due course, but no Hilda. Philip was 
seriously disturbed ; but there was now no train by which sho could 
arrive that day, so he was forced to the conclusion that she had 
postponed her departure. There were now two things to be done, 
one to follow her down to where she was staying — for he had 
ascertained her address from Mrs. Jacobs ; the other, to return home 
and como back on the morrow. For reasons which appeared to 
him imperative, but which need not be entered into here, he 
decided on the latter course; so leaving a qote for his wife, he 
drove, in a very bad temper, to Paddington in time to catch the 
five o’clock train tfc R#xham. 

Let us now return to the Abbey House, where, whilst Philip was 
cooling his heels in Lincoln’s Inn Ffelds, a rather curious sceue 
was in progress. 

At one o’clock, old Mr. Caresfoot, as was his rule^ai down^o 
lunch, which, frugal as it was, so far he was concerned, was yet 
served with some old-fashioned ceremony by a butler and a fjwjt- 
mau. Just as the meal was coming to an end, a jly& ftdbh Some j 
luggage on it, drove up to the hall-door. The footmSh went toG 
open it. 

“ Simmons,” said the squire, to the old butler, “ look out and 
tell me wht> that is.” 

Simmons did as he was bid, and replied : 

“ I don’t rightly know, squire ; but it’s a lady, and she be won* 
derful tall.” 
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Jnet thea the footman returned, and said that a lady.who would 
not give her name, wished to speak to him in private. 

“ Are you sure the lady did not mean Mr. Philip ? ” 

“No, sir; she asked for Mr. Philip first, and' when I told her 
that he was out. she asked for you, sir. I have shown her into the 
study.” • . 

“ Humph ! at any rate, she has come off a journey, and must he 
hungry . 9 Set another place and ask her in hero.” «f 

In another moment there was the rustle of a silk dress, and a 
lady, arrayed in a long cloak and with a thick veil on, was shown 
into, the room. Mr. Caresfoot, rising with that courteous air for 
which he was remarkable, bowed and begged her to be seated, and 
then motioned to the servants to leave the room. 

“ Madam, I am told that you wish to speak to me; might I ask 
whom I have the honour of addressing ? ” 

She, with a rapid motion, removed her hat and veil, ilnd exposed 
her sternly beautiful face to his inquiring gaze. ^ 

“ Do you not know me, Mr. Caresfoot?” she said, in her foreign 
accent. 

“ Surely, yes, you are the young lady who lived with Maria, Miss 
von IJoltzhausen.” 

“That was my name; it is now Hilda Caresfoot. I am your 
son PliTfip’s wife.” 

As this astounding news brdke upon his ears, her hearer’s face 
became a shifting study. Incredulity, wonder, fury, all swept 
across it, and then in a single second it seemed to freeze. Next 
moment he spoke with overpowering politeness. ’ f 

“ So, madam ; then I have to congratulate myself on the posses- 
sion of a very lovely daughter-in-law.” 

A silence ensued that they were both too moved to break ; at 
last, the old man said, in an altered tone : 

“We have much to talk of, and you must be tired. Take off your 
,cloak, and eat whilst I think.” 

She obeved him, <ind he saw that not only was she his son’s 
wife, but that she must before long present the world with an heir 
to the name of Caresfoot. This made him # thi&k the more ; but 
meanwhile he continued to fttend to her wants. She ate little, 
but calmly. 

“That womau has nerve,” said he to himself. 

Then he rang the bell, and bade Simmons wait till he had written 
a note. 

“ Send James to Rbxham at once with this. Take this lady’s 
things off the fly, and put them in the red bedroom. By the way, 
I am at home to nobody except Mr. Bellamy;” and then, turning 
to Hilda, 4i Now, if you will come into my study, we will continue 
6ti r chat,” and he offered her his arm. “ Here we are secure from 
interruption,” he said, with a ghost of a smile. “ Take*this chair, 
Npw, forgive my impertinence, but I must ask you if I am to under- 
stand that you are my son’s legal .wife P ” 

She fished a little as she answered s 
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M Safi am. I have been careful to bring the proof ;-here it is ; ” 
and jffe took from a little hand-bag a certified copy of the register 
of bp marriage, and gave it to him. He examined it carefully 
tlwugh his gold eye-glass, and handed it back. 

' Perfectly in order. Hum ! some eight months since, I see. 
May I ask why I am now for the first time favoured with a sight 
of this interesting document — in short, why you come down, like 
an angel from the clouds, and reveal yourself at the present " 
moment ? ” 

“ I have come,” she answered, ‘.‘because of these.” And she 
handed him two letters. “£ have come to ascertain if they are. 
true; if my husband is a doubly perjured or a basely slandered 
man.” 

He read the two anonymous letters. With the contents of the 
first we are acquainted ; the second merely told of the public 
announcement of Philip’s engagement. 

Speak, she said, with desperate energy, the calm of her faco 
breaking up like ice before a rush of waters. “ You must know 
everything ; tell me my fate ! ” 

• “ Girl, these villanous letters are in every particular true. You 
have married in my son the biggest scoundrel in the county. I 
can only say that I grieve for you.” 

She listened in silence ; then rising from her chair, saicjfcjfluth 4* 
gesture infinitely tragic in its simplicity : 

“Then it is finished; before God and man I renounce him. 
Listen,” she went on, turning to her father-in-law, “I loved your 
son, he. won my heart ; but, though he said he loved me, I suspected 
him of playing fast and loose with me, on the one hand, and with 
my frieniTMaria Lee, on the other. So I determined to go away, 
and told him so. Then it was that he offered to marry me at once 
if I would change my purpose. I loved him, and I consented — 
yes, because I loved him so, I consented to even more. 1 agreed 
to pass by a false name, and to enter on a course of trickery in order 
to keep the marriage secret from you. You see what it has led to. ^ 
I, a Yon Holtzhauson, and the last of my name, stand here a by- * 
word and a scorn ; my story will be found amusing at every dinner- 
table in the country-* ide, and my shame will even cling to my 
unborn child. This is the return he Jias made mo for ray sacri- 
fice of self-respect., and for consenting to marry him at all; to 
outrage my love and make me a public mockery.” 

“ Wo have been accustomed,” broke in the ojd squire, his pride 
somewhat nettled, “ to consider our own a good family to marry v 
into. Youllo not seem to share that view.” * 

“ Good; yes, there is plenty of your money for those who care 
for it ; but, sir, as I told your son, it is not a family. He did me 
no honour in marrying me, though I was nothing hut a German 
companion with no dower but her beauty. I,” — and here shd 
filing her head back with an air of ineffable pride. — “ did him the 
honour. My ancestors, sir, were princes, when his were plough- 
boW 
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.“ Well,*Hrell,” answered the old squire, testily, “ten generations 
of country gentry, and the Lord only knows how many more of 
stout yeomen before them, is a good enough descent for us ; but I 
like your pride, and lam glad that you spring from an ancient 
race. You have been shamefully treated, Hilda — is not your name 
Hilda ? — but there are others, more free from blame than you are, 
who have been treated worse.” 

“Ah, Maria! then she knows nothing?” 

“Yes, there is Maria and myself. But never mind that. Philip 
will, I suppose, be back in a few hours — oh, yes ! he will be back,” 
and his eyes glinted unpleasantly; “and what shall you do then? 
what course do you intend to take ? ” 

I intend to claim my rights, to force him to acknowledge me 
here where he suffered his* engagement to another woman' to be 
proclaimed, and then I intend to leave him. He has killed my 
respect; I will not live with him again. I cuu earn my living 
in Germany. I have done with him ; but, sir, do not'you be hard 
upon him. It is a matter between me and him. Let him not 
suffer cm my account.” 

“My dear, pray confine yourself to your own affairs, and lca^e 
me to settle mine. There shall be no harshness; nobody shall 
suffer more than they deserve. There, don’t break down, go and 
for there are painful scenes before you.” 
lle’Jang the' bell, and sent for the housekeeper. She came pre- 
sently, a pleasant-looking woman of about thirty years of age, with 
a comely face and honest eyes. 

“ This lady, Pigott,” said the old squire, addressing her, “ is 
Mrs. Philip Caresfoot, and you will be so kind as to treat her 
with all respect. Don’t open your eyes, but attend to me. Por 
the present, you had best put her in the red room, and attend 
to her yourself. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir ! I understand,” Pigott replied, curtseying. “ Will 
you be’ pleased to come along with me, ma’am P ” 

Hilda rose and took Pigott’s arm. Excitement and fatigue had 
worn her out. Before she went, however, she turned, and with 
tears in her eyes thanked the old man for his kindness to a friend- 
less woman. * * 

The hard eyes grew kiricjjy as he stooped and kissed the broad, 
white brow, and said in his stately way — 

“My dear, as yet I have shown you nothing but the courtesy due 
to a lady. Should I live, I 'hope to bestow on you the affection I 
owe to a much-wronged daughter. Good-by.” 

And thus they parted, little knowing where they should meet 
again. 4 

“ A woman I respect— well, English or German, the blood will 
tell "—he said as soon as the door had closed. “ Poor thing — poor 
Maria too. The scoundrel ! — ah ! there it is again ; ” an<J he pressed 
his hand to his heart. “This business has upset me, and no 
wonder.” 

The pang passed, and sitting down he wrote a letter that evi- 
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dently embarrassed him considerably, and addressed it to Miss Lee* 
This he put in the post-box, and then, going to a secretaire, hi\ 
unlocked it, and taking out a document he began to puzzle over it 
attentively. 

Presently Simmons announced that Mr. Bellamy was waiting, 

“ Show him in at once,” said the old man briskly. 


CHAPTER -XL 

It was some minutes past seven that evening when the lawyer left, 
and he had not been gone a quarter of an hour before a hired* gig 
drove up to the door containing Philip, who had got back from 
town in the worst of bad tempers, and, as no conveyance was 
waiting for him, had been forced to post over from Koxham. Ap- 
parently his father had been expecting his arrival, for the moment 
the servant opened the door he appeared from his study, and 
addressed him in a tone that was as near to being jovial as he ever 
went. 

“Hallo, Philip, back again, arc you? Been up to town, I sup- 
pose, aud driven over in the ‘ George ’ gig ? That’s lucky ; I wanted 
to speak to you. Cbme in here, there’s a good fellow, I waitf 
speak 'to you.” 

“ Why is ho so infernally genial ? ” ‘reflected Philip. “ Timeo 
Danaos et dona fereijdes ; ” then aloud, “ All right, father ; but if 
it is all the same to you, I should like to get some dinner first.” 

“ Dinner ! why, I have had none yet ; 1 have been too busy. I 
shall not keep you long ; we will dine together presently.*’ 

Philip was surprised, aud glanced at him suspiciously. His 
habits wore extremely regular ; why Mid he had no dinner ? 

Meanwhile his father led the way into the study, muttering below 
his breath — 

“ One more chance — his last chance.” 

A wood fire was burning brightly on the hearth, for the evening 
was chilly, and some gherry and glasses stood upon the table. 

“ Take a glass of wine, Philip ; I am going to have one ; it is a 
good thing to begin a conversation on. yhat says the Psalmist: 

1 Wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make him a 
cheerful countenance * — a cheerful countenance ! Ho, ho ! my old 
limbs are tired ; I am going to sit down — going to sit down.” 

lie seated himself in a well-worn leather arm-chair by the side 
of the fire so that his back was towards the dying daylight. But 
the brightness of the flames threw the clear-cut features into ; 
strong relief against the gloom, and by it Philip could see that the 
withered cheeks were flushed. Somehow the whole strongly defined 
scene made hijn feel uncanny and restless. 

“ Cold for the first of May, isn’t it, lad P The world is very cold 
at eighty-two. Eighty-two, a great age, yet it seems but the other . 
day that I used to sit in this very chair and dandle yon upon 
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fciy knoe,-aftd make this repeater strike for you. And yet that is 
twenty years since, and I have lived through four twenties and two 
years. A great age, a cold world 1 ” 

“ Ain’t you well? asked his son, brusquely, but not unkindly. 

“ Well; ah, yes ! thank you, Philip, I never felt better, my memory 
is so good, I can see things I have forgotten seventy years or more. 
Dear^dear, it was behind that bookcase in a hole in the board that 
I usQd to hide my flint and steel which I used for making little fires 
at the foot of Cares foot’s Staff. There is a mark on the bark now. 
I was mischievous as a little lad, and thought that the old tree 
would make a fine blaze. I was audacious, too, and delighted 
to hide the things in my father’s study under the very nose of 
authority. Ay, and other memories come upon me .as I think. It 
was here upon this very table that they stood my mother’s coffin. 
I was standing where you are now when I wrenched open the half- 
fastened shell to kiss her once more before they screwed her down 
for ever. I wonder would you do as much for me ? I* loved 
my mother, and that was fifty years ago. I wonder shall wc 
meet again ? That was on the first of May, a long-gone first of 
May. They threw branches of blackthorn bloom upon her coffin. 
Odd, very odd ! But business, lad, business — what was it ? ah ! 1 
know,*’ and his manner changed in a second and became hard 
^iss&iStern. “About Maria, have you come to a decision?” 

Philip moved restlessly* on his chair, poked the logs to a brighter 
blaze, and threw on a handful of pine chips from a basket by his 
side before he answered. Then he said — 

" No, I have not.” 

“ Your reluctance is very strange. Philip, I cannot understand 
it. I suppose that you are not already married, are you, Philip ?” 
\ There was a kprid calm about the old man’s face as ho asked 
this question that was verf dreadful in its intensity. Under the 
shadow of his thick black eyebrows, gleams of light glinted and 
flickered in the expanded pupils, as before the outburst of a 
tempest the forked lightning flickers in the belly of the cloud. 
His voice too was constrained and harsh. 

’Owing to the position of his father\heiyl, Philip could not see 
this play of feature, but he heard the voice and thought that it 
meant mischief. He had but a second to decide between confession 
and the lie that leaped to his lips. An inward conviction told him 
that his father was not long for this world, was it worth while to 
face his anger when matters might yet be kept dark till the end ? 
The tone of the voice — ah ! how ho mistook its meaning — deceived 
him. It was not,*he thought, possible that his father could know 
anything. Had he possessed a little more knowledge of the world, 
he might have judged differently. 

u Married, no, indeed ; what put that idea into your head P ” And 
he laughed ontright. r 

Presently he became aware that his father had risen and was 
• approaching towards him. Auother moment and a hand of iron 
Was laid upon his shoulder, the awful eyes blazed iuto his face and 
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seemed to pierce him through tod through, and a voice that he \ 
could not have recognized hissed into his ear — 

“ You unutterable liar, you everlasting hound,, your wife is at 
this moment in this house.’ 1 

"Philip sprang up with an exclamation of rago and cursed Hilda 
aloud. 

V No,” went on his father, standing before him, his tall ftnme 
swaying backwards and forwards with excitement; “no, do pot 
curse her, she, like your other poor dupe, is an honest woman ; on 
yourself bo the damnation, yon living fVaud, you outcast from all 
honour, who have brought shame and reproach upon our honest 
name, on you be it; may every curse attend you, and may remorse , 
torture yon. Listen : you lied to me, you lied to your wife, trebly 
did you lie to the unfortunate girl you have deceived ; but, if you 
will not speak it, for once hoar the truth, and remember that you 
have to deal with one so relentless, that fools, mistaking justice for 
oppression, call him ‘devil/ I, 1 Devil Cares foot/ tell you that I 
will disinherit you of every stick, stone, and stiver that the law 
allows me, and start you in 'the enjoyment of the rest with my 
bitterest curse. This 1 will do now whilst I am alive ; when I am 
dead, by Heaven I will haunt you if I can/* 

H>re he stopped for want of breath, and stood for a moment in 
the full light of the cheery blaze, one hand raised above his 
as though to strike, and, presenting with' his glittering eyes and 
working features, so terrible a spectacle of rage that his son recoiled 
involuntarily before him. 

But fury' begets fury as love begets love, and in another second 
Philip felt his own wicked temper boil up within him. He clenched 
his teeth and stood firm. 

“ Do your worst,” he said ; “ I hate you ; I wish to God that you 
were dead.” 

Hardly had these dreadful words left his lips when a change 
came over the old man's face ; it seemed to stiffen, and putting one 
hand to his heart he staggered back into his chair, pointing and 
making signs as he fell towards a little cupboard* in the angle of 
the wall. His son at &tlc& guessed what had happened; his father 
had got one of the attacks of the heart to which lie was subject, and 
was motioning to him to bring the medicine which he had before 
shown him, and which alone could save him in these seizures. 
Actuated by a common impulse of humanity, Philip for the moment 
forgot their quarrel, and stepped with all speed to fetch it. As it 
happened, there stood beneath this cupboard a tgtble, and on this 
table lay the document which his father had been reading that 
afternoon before the arrival of Mr. Bellamy. It was his will, and, 
as is usual in the case of such deeds, the date was endorsed upon 
the back. All this Philip ifaw at a single glance, and he also saw 
that the will Was dated some years back, and therefore one undet 
which he would inherit, doubtless the same that his father had some 
months before offered to show him. 

It flashed through his mind that his father had got it' out in 
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order to burn it ; and ibis idea was followed by another that for i 
moment stilled his heart. 

“ If he should die novo he cannot destroy it ! If he does not take 
the medicine he will die.” 

Thought flies fast in moments of emergency. Philip, too, was a 
man of determined mind where his own interests were concerned, 
au<£ his blood was heated and his reason blinded by fury and 
terror. He was not long in settling on his course of action. Taking 
the bottle from the cupboard, he poured out its contents into one 
of the wine-glasses that dtood upon the table, and coming up to 
his father with it ' addressed him. Jle knew that these attacks, 
although they were of a nature to cause intense pain, did not rob 
the sufferer of his senses. The old man, though he lav before 
him gasping with agony, was quite in a condition to understand 
him. * 

“ Listen to me,” he said, in a slow, distinct voice. “Just now 
you said that you would disinherit me. This medicine will save 
your life, and if I let it fall you will die, and there is no more in 
the house. Swear before God that you will not carry out your 
threat, and 1 will give it to you. Lift up your hand to show me 
that yon swear.” 

Silence followed, only broken by the gasps o. the dying man. 

If you will not swear, I will pour it out before your eyes.” 

Again there was silence ; but this time the old man made ail 
effort to'riae and ring the bell. 

II is son threw him roughly back. 

“ For the last time,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, u will you 
swear P ” 

A struggle passed over his father’s face, now nearly black with 
pain; and presently 'from the distended lips, that did not seem to 
move, there burst a single word-destined to echo for ever in his 
son’s ears — 

“ Murderer !” 

It was his last. He sank back, groaned, and died ; and at the 
same moment the flame from the pine-chips flickered itself away, 
and of a sudden the room grew nearly dark. Philip stood for 
awhile aghast at his own handiwork, ana watched the dull light 
glance on the dead white of his father’s brow. He was benumbed 
by terror at what he had done, and in that awful second of realiza- 
tion would have given his own life to have it undone. 

Presently, however, the instinct of self-preservation came to 
his aid. He lit* a candle, and taking some of the medicine in 
the glass, smeared it over the defad man’s chin and coat, and 
then broke the glass on the floor by his side^-thus making it 
appear that he had died whilst attempting to swallow the 
medicine. 

Next he raised a loud outcry, and violently rarfg the bell. In 
a minute the room was full of startled servants, one of whom 
was instantly despatched lor Mr. Caley, the doctor. Meanwhile, 
after a vain attempt to restore animation, the study-table was 
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^cleared and the corpse laid omit, as its pother’s had hee^ on, 
that day fifty years before. 

Then came a dreadful hush, and the shadow of death came down 
upon the house and brooded over it. The men-servants moved to 
and fro with muffled feet, and the women wept, for in a wsiy they 
had all loved the imperious old man, and the last change had 
.'fymic very suddenly. Philip’s brain burned ; he was consumed 
by £bo desire of action. Suddenly he bethought him of his wife 
.upstairs: after what he had just passed through, no scene -with 
her could disturb him— it would, he even felt, be welcome. He 
went up to the room where she was, and entered. It was evident 
Unit she had been told of what had happened, as both she and 
Pigott, who was. undressing her — for she was wearied out— were 
■weeping. She did not appear surprised at his appearance ; the 
fchoek of the old man’s death extinguished all surprise. It was 
/he who broke the. silence. 

“ ITe Is dead,” he said. 

* “ Yes, I have heard ” 

“ If you are at liberty for a few minutes, I wish to talk to you,” 
lie saitl savagely. 

“ I, too,” she answered, “ have something to say, but I am too 
weary and upset to '•’ay it i>pw. I will seo you to-morrow.” 

lie turned and went without answering, and Pigott noticed thnf. 
no kiss or word of endearment passed l^tween them, and that 
the tone of their words was cold. - 

Soon after Philip got downstairs the doctor came. Philip met 
him in the hall and accompanied him into the study, where the 
.body was. He made a rapid examination, more as a matter of 
form than anything else, for his first glance had told him that 
’ life was extinct. 

“Quito dead,” he said sorrowfully; “my old friend gone at 
last. One of a line sort too ; a just man for all his temper. 
They called him ‘devil/ and lie was fierce when he was younger, 
i but if 1 never meet a worse devil than he was 1 shall do well, 
lie was very kind to me once — very, llovv did he go? — in pain, 
I f* j ar.” % # 

' “ We were talking together, when suddenly he was seized with 

j,tho attack. J got the medicine as quick n^I could and tried to get 
/it down his throat, but he could not swallow, nnd in the hurry the 
glass was knocked by a jerk of his head right out of my hands. 
Next second ho was dead.” 

“ Very quick — quicker than I should have expectod. Did he say 
anything?” 

" No.” . ^ ^ 

Now, just as Philip delivered himself of this last lie, a curious 
incident happened, or rather an incident that is apt to seem curious 
to a person who has just told a lie. The corpse distinctly moved 
its right hand— the same that had been clasped over the old man’s 
head as he denounced his son. 

“ Good God ! ” said Philip, turning pale as death, “ what’s that?” 
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and even the doctor staged a little, ^ncl cast a keen look at the dead { 
face? 

“ Nothing,” he said. “ I have seen that happen before when 
there has been considerable tension of the muscles before death ; 
it is only their final slackening, that is all. Come, will you ring 
the bell P They had better come and take it upstairs.” 

TJhis sad task had just been performed, and Mr. Caley was about 
to take his leave, when Pigott came down and whispered someti/ing 
into his ear that evidently caused him the most lively astonishment. 
Drawing Philip aside, he said — 

“ The housekeeper asks me to come up and see ‘ Mrs. Philip Cares- 
foot/ whom she thinks is going to bo confined. Does she mean you r 
wife?” 

“ Yes,” answered Philip sullenly, “ she does. It is a long story, 
and I am too upset to tell it you now. It will soon be all over the 
country I suppose.” 

The old doctor whistled, but judged it advisable not to put any 
more questions, when suddenly an idea seemed to strike him. 

“ You said you were talking to your father when the fit took him ; 
was it about your marriage P * 

“Yes” 

“ When did he first know of it? ** 

“To-day, I believe.” 

“’“A h, thank you;” aqd he followed Pigott upstairs. 
t That night, exactly at twelve o’clock, Another little lamp floated 
out on the waters of life : Angela was born. 


CHAPTER XII. 

When the doctor had gone upstairs, Philip went into the dining- 
room to eat something, only to find that food was repugnaut to 
him; he could scarcely swallow a mouthful. To some extent, 
however, he supplied its place by wine, of which he drank several 
glasses. Then, drawn by 4 a strange fascination, he went back into 
the little study, and, remembering the Aill, Rethought himself that 
it might bo as well to secure it. In taking it off the table, how- 
ever, a folded and muclT erased sheet of manuscript was disclosed. 
Recognizing Bellamy’s writing, he took it up and commenced to 
read the draft, for it was nothing else. Its substance was as 
follows. 

The documentdoegan by stating that the testator’s former will 
was declared null and void on account of the “ treacherous and 
dishonourable conduct of his son Philip.” It then, in brief but 
sweeping terms, bequeathed and devised to trustees, of whom 
Philip was .not one, the unentailed property and personalty to be 
held by them : firstly, for the benefit of any son that might be 
born to the said disinherited Philip by Ms wife Rildar~ihk 
question 4$ daughters being, probably by accident, passed ovei 
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'll) silence— and failing such Mlue, then tot the testator’s ncp^ewf* 
George Caresfoot, absolutely, subject, however, to the following 
curious condition : Should the said George Caresfoot, either hy deed 
of gift or willy attempt to reconvey the estate to his cousin Philip, 
or to descendants of the said Philip, then the gift over to the 
said George was to be of none effect, and the whole was to pass 
to fcorrie distant cousins of the testator’s who lived in Scotland. 
Th?Wollowed several legacies and one charge on the estate, to 
the extent of £1,000 a year payable to the separate use of the 
aforesaid 'Hilda Caresfoot for life, and reverting at death to the 
holder of the estate. 

In plain English, Philip was, under this draft, totally disin- ( 
herited, first in favour of his own male issue, by his wife Hilda., 
all mention of daughters being omitted, and failing such issue, in 
favour of his hated cousin George, who, as though to add insult * 
to injury, was prohibited from willing the property back either 
to himsfelf or his descendants, by whom the testator had probably „ 
understood the children of a second marriage. 

Philip read the document over twice carefully. 

“Pliew!” ho said, “that was touch and go. Thank heavens 
had no time to carry out his kind intentions.” 

. <bifc presently a terrible thought struck him. He rang the bell 
t.dily. It was answered by tho footman, who, since he had so.* 

. ;t;c before helped to carry his poor matter upstairs, had become 
Mite demoralized. It was some time before Philip could get an 
.uHwcr to his question as to whether or no any ono had been 
with his father that day whilst he was out. At last he succeeded 
in extracting a reply from the man that nobody had beon except 
the young lady — “leastways, he begged pardon, Mrs. Caresfoot, as 
he was told she was.” 

“ Never mind her,” said Philip, feeling as though a load had been 
taken from his breast, “ you are sure nobody else has been ?” 

“No sir, nobody, leastways he begged pardon, nobody except 
lawyer Bellamy aud bis clerk, who had been there all the afternoon 
writing, with a black bag, and had sent for Simmons to be witnessed.” 

“You can go,” said Philip, in a quiet voice. He saw it all now, 
be bad let the old man die after be bad executed tbe fresh will 
disinheriting him. He bad let him die » lie bad effectually and 
beyond redemption out his own throat. Doubtless, too, Bellamy 
had taken tho new will with him ; there was no chance of his being 
able to destroy it. 

By degrees, however, bis lit of brooding gavb way to one o\ 
Bullen fury against bis wife, bimself, but most of all against hit 
dead father. Drunk with excitement, rage, and baffled avarice, h€ 
seized a candle and staggered up to the room where the corpse ha<3 
been laid, launching imprecations as he went at his dead father' » 
head. But when he came face to face with that dread Presenc< 
his passion died, and a cold sense of the awful quiet and ornnipo 
tence'oi* death came upon him and chilled him into fear. In. som< 
indistinct way he realized how impotent is the chafing of the wateri 
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\of ^Mortality against rhe iron-botfed coasts of Death. To 
purpose did he rail against that solemn quiet thing, that husk ind 
mask of life which lay in unmoved mockery of his reviling ? N 

His father was dead, and he, even he, had killed his father. He 
was his father's murderer. And then a terror of the reckoning t mt 
must one day be struck between that dead man’s spirit and his cwn 
took possession of him, and a foreknowledge of the awful shallow 
under which he must henceforth liv6 crept into his mind and -^Yoze 
the very marrow in his bones. He looked again at the fa?o. and, to 
his excited imagination, it appeared to have assumed a sardonic 
smile. The curse of Cain fell upon him as he looked, and weighed 
him down; his hair rose, and the cold sweat poured from his fore- 
head. At length he could bear it no longer, but, turning, lied out 
of the room and out of the house, far into the night. 

When, haggard with mental and bodily exhaustion, he at length 
returned, it was after midnight. He found Dr. Caley waiting for 
him; he had just come from the sick-room and wore an* anxious 
look upon his face. 

“ Your wife has been delivered of a fine girl,” he said ; “ but I 
am bound to tell yon that her condition is far from satisfactory. 
The case is a most complicated and dangerous one.” 

“ A girl ! ” groaned Philip, mindful of the will. “ Are you sure 
that it is a girl ?’* 

“Of course I am sure,” answered the doctor, testily. 

“And Hilda ill — I don\ understand.” 

“ Look here, my good fellow, yon are upset ; take a glass of 
brandy and go bed. Your wife does not wish to see you now, 
but, if necessary, I will send for you. Now, do as I tell you, or you 
will be down next. Your nerves are seriously shaken.” 

Philip did as he was bid, and, as soon as he had seen him off to 
his room, the doctor returned upstairs. 

In the early morning he sent for two of his brother-practitioners, 
and they held a consultation, the upshot of which was that they 
had come to the conclusion nothing short of a miracle could save 
Hilda’s life— a •conclusion that she herself had arrived at some 
hours before. % 

“ Doctor,” she said, “ I trust to you to let me know when the end 
is near. I wish my husband to be present when I die, but not 
before.” 


“ Hush, my child— never talk of dying yet. Please God, you have 
many years of life before you.” 

She shook her golden head a little sadly. 

“ No, doctor, my sand has run out, and perhaps it is as well 
Give me the child— why do you keep the child ajvay from me P It 
is the messenger sent to call me to a happier world. Yes she is 
an angd messenger. When I am gone, see that you call her 
Angela, so that I may know by what name to greet her when 
the tame comes. 


course of the morning, she expressed a Btrong desire 
to see Maria Lee* who was accordingly sent for. 
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be remembered thatnEld Mr. Careifoot had on the preveora 
3diately after Hilda had left him, sat down and written to 
e. In this note he told her the whole shameful truth, 
with a few words of bitter humiliation and self-reproach 
i a thing should have befallen her at the hands of one 
is name. Over the agony of shame and grief thus let 
l this unfortunate girl we will draw a veil. It is fortunate 
idurance of human reason that life does not hold nvmy 
3 as that through which she passed after the receipts this 
was but natural, notwithstanding old Mr.Caresfoot's brief 
vindication of Hilda’s conduct in his letter, Maria was filled with 
indignation at* what to herself she called her treachery and deceit. 
While she was yet full of these thoughts, a messenger came 
galloping over from B rath am. Abbey, bringing a note from Dr. 
Oaley that told her of her “old friend's sudden death, and of Hilda’s 
dangerous condition, and her desire to see her. The receipt of this 
news plunged her into a fresh access of grief, for she had grown 
fond of the old man ; nor had the warm affection for Hilda that 
had found a place in her gentle heart been altogether wrenched 
away ; and, now that she heard that her rival was face to face with 
that King ot Terrors before whom all earthly love, hate, hope, and 
ambition must fall down and cease their troubling, it revived in all 
its force ; nor did any thought of her own wrongs come to chill it. 

Within half an hour she was at the door of the Abbey House, 
where the doctor met her, and, in answer to her eager question, 
told her that, humanly speaking, it was impossible her friend could 
live through another twenty-four hours, adding an injunction that 
she must nob stay with her loug. 

She entered the sick-room with a heavy heart, and there from 
Hihla’s dying lips she heard the story of her marriage and of 
Philip’s perfidy. Their reconciliation was as complete as her 
friend’s failing voice and strength would allow. At length she-tore 
herself away, and, turning at the door, took her last look at Hilda, 
who had raised herself upon her elbow, and was, gazing at her re- 
treating form with an earnestness that was very touching. The eyes, 
Maria felt, were taking^th^r till of what they looked upon for the 
last time in this world. Catching her tearful gaze, the dying woman 
smiled, and, lifting her hand; pointed upwards. Thus they parted. 
But Maria could control herself no longer: her own blasted 
prospects, tho loss of the man she loved, and the affecting scene 
through which she had just passed, all helped to break her down. 
Hanning downstairs into the dining-room, she threw herself on a 
sofa, and gave full passage to her grief. Presently she became 
aware that she w«3 not alone. ■ Philip stood before her, or, rather, 
the wreck of him whom she knew as Philip. Indeed, it was hard 
to recognize in this scared man, with dishevelled hair, white and 
trembling lips, and eyes riuged round with black, the bold, hand- 
some youth whom she had loved. The sight of him stayed her 
sorrow, and a sense of her bitter injuries rushed in upon her.* 

11 What do you want with me P ” she asked. 


B 
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If ant! I want forgiveness. I am crushed, Maria, cmshed'-V 
quite crushed,” and he put his hands to his face and sobbed. , 

She answered him with the quiet dignity that good women ca|i 
command in moments of emergency — dignity of a very different 
stamp from Hilda’s haughty pride, but perhaps as impressive Jn 
its way. j 

“ You ask forgiveness of me, and say that you arc crusj^d 
Ilatf it occurred to yon that, without fault of my own, exerjh the 
fault of trusting you as entirely as I loved you, I too am pr/shed r 
Do you know that 3'ou have wantonly, or to gain so 1 ash ends, 
broken my heart, blighted my name, and driven me from my home, 
for I can live here no more P Do you understand that you have 
done me one of the greatest injuries One person can do to another P 
I say, do you know all this, Philip Caresioot, and, knowing it, do 
you still ask me to forgive you P Do you think it possible that l 
can forgive P ” 

He had never heard her speak like this before, and did not 
remember that intense feeling is the mother of eloquence. Ho 
gazed at her for a moment in astonishment; then he dropped his 
face into his hands again and groaned, making no other answer. 
After waiting awhile, she went on — 

“ I am an insignificant creatuie, I know, and perhaps the mito 
of my happiness or misery makes little difference in tne scale of 
things ; bnt to me the gift of all my love was everything. I gave 
it to you, Philip — gave it without a doubt or murmur, gave it 
with both hands. I can never have it back to give again ! How 
you have treated it you best know.” Here she broke down a little, 
and ttfen continued : “ It may seem curious, but though my love has 
been so mistakenly given ; though you to whom it was given have 
dealt so ill with it ; yet I am anxious that on my side there should 
be no bitter memory, that, in looking back at all this in after 
years, you should never be able to dwell upon any harsh or un- 
t kind word of mine. It is on that account, and also because I feel 
' that it is not for, me to judge you, and that you have already much 
to bear, that I do as you ask me, and say, ‘Philip, from my 
. heart I forgive you, as I trust that the Almighty may forgive 
me.’ ” 

He flung himself upoh his knees before her, and tried to take 
her hand. “You do not know how you have humbled me/* he 
groaned. 

She gazed at him with pity. 

“ I am sorry,” *he said ; “ I did not wish to humble you. I 
have one word more to say, and then I must go. I have pist bid 
my last earthly farewell to— your wife. My farfewell to you must 

be as complete as that, as complete as though the grave had 
already swallowed one of us. We have done with each other for 
ever. I do not think that I shall come hack here. *In my waking 
t moments your name shall never willingly pass my lips again I 
will Bay it for the last time now. Philip, Philip, Philip, whom I 
chose to loire out of all the world, I pray God that He will take me* 
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~r deaden the edge of what buffer, and ^iat He may never Ifly^y 
iect cross your path or my eyes fall upon your face again/* 

t in another second she had passed out of the room and out of his 
fe. 1 

That night, or rather just before dawn on the following morn- 
mg, Hilda, knowing that her end was very near, sent fdr her 
H fc-b and. a • 

^muiuickly, doctor,” she said. “ I shall die at dawn.” ’ 
Th^octor found him seated in ther same spot where Maria Lee 
had leftnim. 

“ What, more misery ! ” he said, when he had told his errand. 
“ I cannot beajr it. There is a curse upon me — death and wicked- 
ness, misery and death ! ” 

“You must come if you wish to see your wife alive.” 

“ I will come.; ” and ho rose and followed him. 


A sad .sight awaited him. The moment of the grey dawn was 
drawing near, and, by his wife’s request, a window had been un- 
shuttered, that her dimmed eyes might once more look upon the 
ligh # t. On the great bed in the centre of the room lay Hilda, whose 
life was now quickly draining from her, and by her side was 
placed the sleeping* infant. She was raised and supported on 
either side by pillows, and her unbound golden hair fell around 
her shoulders, enclosing her face as. in a frame. Her pallid 
countenance seemed touched with an awful beauty that had not 
belonged to it in life, whilst in her eyes was that dread and prescient 
gaze which sometimes come to those who are about to solve 


death’s mystery. 

By the side of the bed knelt Mr. Fraser, the clergyman of the 
parish, repeating in an earnest tone the prayers for the dying, 
whilst the sad- faced attendants moved witn muffled tread back- 


wards and forwards from the ring of light around the bed into 
the dark shadows that lay beyond. 

When Philip came, the clergyman ceased praying, and drew 
back into the further part of the room, as did Pigbtt and the nurse, 
the former taking thejoaby with her. 

Hilda motioned to him to come close to her. He came, and 
bent over and kissed her, and she, wifch an effort, threw one 
ivory arm around his neck, and smiled sweetly. After about a 
minute, during which she was apparently collecting her thoughts, 
she spoke in a low voice, and in her native tongue. 

“I have not sent for you before, Philip, fpr two reasons — 
first, because I wished to spare you pain ; and next, in order 
that I might havo time to rid my mind of angry thonging 
against you. They are all gone now— gone with every other 
earthly interest; but I was angry with you, Philip. And now 
listen to me— ♦for I have not much time — and do not forget my 
words in futnre years, when the story of my life will seem but 
as a shadow that once fell upon your path. Change your ways, 
Philip dear,* abandon deceit, atone for t he pa st ; if you can, make 
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riu peace with Mai4a Lee, ana *hiarry her— -ah! it is a ^>ity 
that you did not do that at first, and leave me to go my ways— 
and, above all, humble your hdart before the Power that I am 
about to face. I love you, dear, and, notwithstanding all, I atn 
thankful to have been your wife. Please God, we shall m<jet 

^She paused awhile, and then spoke in English. To the astonjnh- 
meat of all in the room, her voice was strong and clear, she 
uttered her words with an energy that, under the circumstances, 
seemed almost awful. ' J' 

“ Tell her to bring tbc child.” 

. There was no need for Philip to repeat what she said, ior Pigott 
heard her, and at once came forward with the baby, which she laid 


beside her. , _ 1 

The dying women placed her hand upon its tiny head, and, 
turning her eyes upwards with the rapt expression of one who secs 
a vision, said — 

“ May the power of God be about you to protect you, my mother- 
less babe, may angels guard you, and make you as they are; and 
may the heavy curse and everlasting doom of the Almighty fall 
upon those who would bring evil upon you.” 

She paused, and then addressed tier husband. 

“ Philip, you have heard my words ; in your charge I leave the 
child, see that yon never -betray my trust/* 

Then, turning to Pigott, she said, in a fainter voice— 

“ Thank you for your kindness to me. You have a good face ; 
if you can, stop with my child, and give her your love and care. 
And now, may God have mercy on my soul ! ” 

Then came a minute’s silence, broken only by the stilled sobs of 
those who stood around, till a ray of light from the rising sun 
struggled through the grey mist of the morning, and, touching the 
beads of mother and child, illumined them as with a glory. It 
passed as quickly as it came, drawing away with it the mother’s 
Efe. Suddenly^ as it faded, she spread out her arms, sighed, and 
smiled. When the doctor reached the bed, her story was told ; she 
had fallen asleep. c * 

Death had been very gentle with her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Go, my reader, if the day is dull, and you feel inclined to moralize 
— for, whatover may be said to the contrary, there are less useful 
occupations — and look at your village churchyard. What do you 
see before youP A plot of enclosed ground backed by a grey old 
church, a number of tombstones more or less deer&pit, and a great 
quantity of little oblong mounds covered with rrfnk grass. If you 
h$ve airy imagination, any power of thought, you will see more than 
#uit, v#irst, with the instinctive selfishness of human nature, you 
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will recognize your own futu;^\£abitatiodt perhaps your eye/jyjtl 
mark the identical spot wbeij the body y^i love must He through 
all seasons and weathers, though the slow centuries that will Hit 
so fast for you, till the brash of doom. It is good that you should 
tnink of that, although itnfakesyou shudder. The English church- ■ 
yard takes the place of the Egyptian mummy at the least, or tho 
slave in the Roman conqueror’s car — it mocks your vigour, and 
wVspcrs of the end of beauty and strength. 

Probably you need some such reminder. Rut if, giving -to the 
inevitahip the sigh that is its due, you pursue the vein of thought, 
it may fuP.her occur to you that the plot before you is in a sense a 
summary of&he aspirations of humanity. It marks the realization* 
of human hopes, it is the crown of human ambitions, the grave of 
human failures. Here, too, is the end of the man, and here the 
birthplace of the angel or the demon. It is his sure inheritance, 
»me that ho never solicits and never squanders ; and, last, it is the 
ouly certain resting-place of sleepless, tired mortality. 

Here it was that they brought Hilda, and the>$ld squire, and 
laid them side by side against the ooffin of yeoiftan Caresfoot, 
whoSo fancy it had been to be buried in stone, and then, idling 
primroses and blackthorn blooms upon their graves, left them to 
their chilly sleep. Farewell to them, they have passed to where 
as y.et we may not follow. Violent old man and proud and lovely 
woman, rest m peace, if peace be the portion of you both ! 

To return to the living. The news of* the sudden decease of old 
Mr. Caresfoot ; of the discovery of Philip’s secret marriage and tlie 
death y of his wife; of the terms of the old man’s will, under which, 
Hilda being dead, and having only left a daughter behind her, 
George inherited all the unentailed portion of the property, with 
the curious provision that he was never to leave it back to Philip or„ 
his children ; of the sudden departure of Miss Lee, and of many 
other things, that were aomo of them tru^and some of them false, 
following as they did upon the heels of the great dinner-party, and 
tho announcement made thereat, threw the country-side into a state 
of indescribable ferment. When this settled down, it left a strong 
and permanent residyuig of public indignation and contempt 
directed against Philip, the more cordially, perhaps, because he was 
no longer a rich man. people very rarely, express contempt or 
indignation against a rien man whb happens to be their neighbour 
in tbe country, Whatever Ke "may have done. They* keep their virtue 
for those who are impoverished, or for their unfortunate relations. 
But for Philip it was felt that there was no excuse aud no forgive- 
ness ; he hau lost both his' character and his tnoney, and must 
therefore be cut, and from that day forward he was cut accordingly. 

. As for Philip himself, he was fortunately, as yet, ignorant of the 
kind intentions of his friends and neighbours, who had been so 
fond of him a week ago. Ho had enough upon his shoulders with- 
out that — for htfhad spoken no lie when he told Maria Loe that. h\ 
was crushed by the dreadful and repeated blows that had fallen! 
, upon him, blows that had robbed him of everything that made life 
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wosjl^living, and given An in retu^?^othing but an infant who 
could not inherit, and wlro was therefore only an incumbrance. 

Who is it that says, “ After all, let a bad man take what pains 
he may to push it down, a human soul is an awful, ghostly, unique 
^possession for a bad man to have ? ” During the time that had 
elapsed between the death and burial of his father and wife, Philip 
had become thoroughly acquainted with the truth of this remark. f 
Do. what ho would, he could never for a single hour shake himself 
free from the recollection of his father’s death ; whenever lufshut 
his eyes, his uneasy mind continually conjured up the whq/e scene 
with uncanny distinctness ; the gloomy room, the conj^n-ed taco 
of the dying man, the red flicker of the firelight on tne wall — all 
these things were burnt jieep.jnto the tablets of. liis memory. 
More and more did h& recognize the'fkct that, oven shotf1d"lielive 
long enough to bury the events of that hour beneath the debris of 
many years, the lapse of time would be insufficient to bring forget- 
fulness, and the recognition brought with it moral helplessness. 
He had, too, sufficient religious feeling to make him uneasy as to 
his future fate, and possessed a certain amount of imagination, 
which was at this time all directed towards that awful day wheu 
he and his dead father must settle their final accounts. Already, 
in the quiet nights, he would wake with a start, thinking that the 
inevitable time had come. Superstitious fears also would seize 
him with their clammy fingprg, and he would shake and ’tremble at 
the fancied step of ghostly feet, and his blood would curdle iu his 
veins as his mind hearkened to voices that were for ever still. 

And, worst of all, what had been done, and could never be undone, 
had been done in vain. These deadly torments must be endured, 
whilst the object for which they had been incurred had utterly 
escaped him. He had sold himself to the powers of evil for a price, 
and that price had. not been paid. Put the bond was good for all 
that. 

And so he would brood, hour after hour, till he felt himself 
drawing near to madness. Sometimes by a strong effort he would 
succeed iu tearing his mind away from the subject, but then its 
place was instantly filled by a proud forjji ^ith reproachful eyes, 
and he would feel that there, too, death had put it out of his power 
to make atonement. Of *hose whom he had wronged Maria Lee 
alone survived, and she had left him in sorrow, more bitter than 
any anger. Truly, Philip Caresfoot was in melancholy case. 
Somewhere he had read that the wages of sin is death, but surely 
what he felt surpassed the bitterness of death. His evil-doing hail 
not prospered with him. The snare he had set for his father had 
fallen back upon himself, and he was a crushed and ruined man. 

ft affords a curious insight into his character to reflect that all 
these piled-up calamities, all this wreck and sudden death, did not 
• bring him penitent on his knees before the Maker he -had outraged 
crimes he had committed, especially if unsuccessful, or the 
•sorrows that had fallen upon him, would have sufficed to reduce 
We-te^ths of ordinar/ men to a condition of humbje supplication. 
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. For, generally speaking, irre Uli3fcJ s :0r ralAer forgetfulness of God, 

* is a plant of no deep growth m the huramn heart, since its roJts 
Jare turned by the rock of thjA innate Knowledge of a higher 
i Power that forms the foundation of every soul, and on which we 
{are glad enough to set onr feet when the storms of trouble and ^ 
^emergency threaten to destroy us. But with Philip this was not'** 
so. He never thought of repentance. His was not the nature to 
fall down and say, " Lord, I have sinned, take Thou my burden 
from me.” Indeed, be* was not so much sorry for the pa*t ns 
fear fill for the future. It was not grief for wrong-doing that 
wrung Us heart and broke his spirit, but rather his natural sorrow 
at losing only creature he had ever deeply loved, chagrin at 
the shame of his position and the failure of his hopes, and the icy 
lingers of. superstitious fears, r 

The crisis had como and passed: he had sinned against his 
Fathor in heaven and his father on earth, and he did notsSorrow 
for his sin ; hisr wife had left him, murmuring with her -dying lips 
exhortations to repentance, and he did not soften ; shame and loss 
had fallen upon him, and he did not turn to God. But his pride 
waa broken, all that remained to him of strength was his wicked- 
ness ; the flood that had swept over him had purged away not the 
evil but the good, from the evil it only took its courage. Hence- 
forth, if he sins at all, his will be no bold and hazardous villany 
which, whilst it excites horror, can almost compel respect, but 
rather the low and sordid crime, the safe and treacherous iniquity. 

Ajax no longer defies the lightning — he mutters curses on it 
beneath his breath. 

On the ’evening of the double funeral — which Philip did not feel 
equal to attending, and at which George, in a most egregious 
hatband and with many sobs and tears, officiated as chief mourner 
— Mr. Fraser thought it would be a kind act on his part to go and 
offer such consolation to the bereaved man as lay within his power, 
if indeed he would accept it. Somewhat contrary to his expecta- 
tion, he was, on arrival at the Abbey House, asked in without delay. 

“ I am glad to see a human face,” said Philip to the clergyman, 
as ho entered the room ; w this loneliness is intolerable. I am as 
much alone as though Play stark in the churchyard like my poor 
wife.” 

Mr. Fraser didiiot answer him immediately, so taken up was he 
in noticing the wonderful changes a week had wrought in his 
appearance. Not ouly did his countenance bear traces of the 
illness and exhaustion that might not unnaturally be expected in 
such a case of bereavement, but it faithfully reflected the change 
that had taken place in his mental attitude. His eyes had lost tho 
frank" boldness that bad made them very pleasing to some people, 
they looked seared ; the mouth too was rendered conspicuous by 
the absence of the firm lines that once gave it character indeed 
the man’s whfdo appearance was pitiful and almost abject. t % 

“ 1 am afraid,” he said at length, in a tone of gentle compassion 
“ that you must have suffered a great deal, Caresfoot.” 
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• M Suffered ! I have sAfered £lieflortures of the damned ! I atill 
suffer them, I shall alwfys suffer .them/* 

“ I do not wish,” said the clergyman, with a little hesitation, 
“ to appear officious or to make a mockery of your grief by telling 
.you that it is for your good ; but I should fail in my duty if I did not 
point out to you that He who strikes the blow lias the power to 
heal Ijie wound, and that very often such things are for our ultimate 
benefit, either in this world or the next. Carry your troubles to 
Him', my dear fellow, acknowledge His hand, and, if you know in 
your heart of any way in which you have sinned, offer Him your 
hearty repentance ; do this, and you will not he deserted. Your 
life, that now seems to you nothing but ashes, may -ytet be both a 
happv and a useful one.” 

Philip smiled bitterly as he answered — 

“ You talk to me of repentance — how can I repent when Provid- 
ence has treated me so cruelly, robbiug me at a single blow of my 
wife and my fortune P I know that T did wrong in concealing my 
marriage, but I was driven to it by fear of my father. Ah ! it you 
had seen him as I saw him, you would have known that they were 
right to call him ‘ Devil Cares foot/ ” He checked himself, and 
then went on — “He forced me into the engagement with Miss 
Lee, and announced it without my consent. Now I am ruined — 
everything is taken from me.” 

“You have your little daughter, and all the entailed estate — at 
least, so I am told.” 

“ My little daughter !— I never want to see her face ; she killed 
her mother. If it had been a boy, it would have been different, 
for then, at any rate, that accursed George would not have got my 
birthright. My little daughter, indeed! don’t enumerate her 
among my earthly blessings.” 

“It is rather sad to hear you talk like that of your child; but, 
at any rate, you are not left in want. You have one of the finest 
old places in the county, and a thousand a year, which to most 
men would be riches.” 

“And which to me” answered Philip, “is beggary. I should 
have had six, and I have got one. But look you here, Fraser, I 
swear before God " • e 

“ Hush ! I cannot listen to such talk.” 

“Well, then, before anything you like, that, while I live, I will 
never rest one single moment until I get my own back again. It 
mav seem impossible, but I will find a way. .For instance,” he 
added, as a thought struck him, “ strangely enough, the #111 does 
not forbid me to buy the lands back. If I can get them no other 
way, I will buy them— do you Hear P— I will buy them. I must 
have them again before I die.” * 


“ How will you get the money P ” 

mo “?y— I "i} 1 9 T a ve make it, steal it, gqt it somehow. 
/ h ! d< ? “°t be afraid ; I will get the money. It will take a few 
years, but I will get it somehow. It is not the want of a few 
thousands that will stop a determined man.” 
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" And suppose your cousin wotff sell.”tf « 

"I will find a way to mak5>jiim sell-\)some bribe, something. 
There, there/' and his enthusjjfem and eagerness vanished in a* 
moment, and the broken look came back upon his face. “It's all 
nonsense ; I am talking impossibilities — a little weak in my mind f-i 
1 suppose. Forget it, there's a good follow ; say nothing about it/* 
And so you buried them ? Ah, me ! ah, me ! And George did 
'chief mourner. I suppose he ldnJ?Jaere& freely ; he always could 
Vl ubber freely when he liked. I remember how he used to lake 
folks in as a lad, and then laugh at them ; that’s why they' called 
him ‘Crocodile' at school. Well, he’s my master now, and I’m 
his very humble servant ; perhaps one day it will be the other way 
up again. What, must you go P If you knew how fearfully louely 
I am, you would not go.‘ My nerves have quite gone, and I fancy 
all sorts of things. 1 can think of nothing but tboso two graves 
out there in the dark. Have they sodded them over ? Tell them 
to sod. ihcni over. It was kind of you to come to see me. You 
mustn’t pay any attention to my talk; I am not quite myself. 
Good night.” 

Mr. Fraser was an extremely unsuspicious man, but somehow, 
as he picked his way to the vicarage to eat his solitary chop, he , 
felt a doubt rising in his mind as to whether, his disclaimer 
notwithstanding, Philip liad not sincerely meant all he said. 

“ He is shockingly changed,” he mused, “ and I am not sure that 
it is a change for the better. Poor fellow, he has a great deal to 
bear, and should be kindly judged. It is ali so painful that I must 
try to divert my mind, jtfrs. Brown, will you bring me a little 
chocolate-coloured book, that you will see on the table in my study, 
when you come back with the potatoes P It has Plato— P-l-a-t-o — 
printed on the back.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The jubilation of George at tbe turn events had taken may per- 
haps be more easily imagined than described. There is generally 
one weak point about all artful schemes to keep other people out 
of their rights ; they break down over same unforeseen detail, or 
through the neglect of some trivial and obvious precaution. But 
this was one of the glorious instances to the contrary that prove 
the rule. Nothing had broken down, everything had prospered as 
a holy cause always should, and does— in thepry. The stars in 
their courses had fought for Sisera, everything had succeeded 
beyond expectation, nothing had failed. In the gratitude of his 
"heart, George would willingly have given a thousand pounds 
towards the establishment of a training-school for anonymous 
netter-writers, \>r the erection of a statue to Hilda Oaresfoot, who^e 
outraged pride and womanly jealousy had done him such yeoman 
service. 
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Speaking seriously, hetad great^cause for rejoicing. Instead 
of a comparatively slendpt youngt^ sou’s portion, he had stepped 
into a fine and unencumbered property of over five thousand a 
year, and that in the heyday of his youth, when in the full 
•possession of all his capacities for enjoyment, which were large 
indeed. Henceforth everything that money could buy would be 
his, including the respect and flattery of hia poorer neighbours. 
An added flavour too was given to the overflowing cup of his good 
fortune- by the fact that it had been wrenched from the hands of 
the cousin whom he hated, and on whom he had from a boy sworn 
to be avenged. Poor Philip ! bankrupt in honour and broken in 
fortune, be could afford to pity him now, to pity him ostentatiously 
and in public. He was open-handed with his pity was George.. 
Nor did he lack a sympathiser in these delicious moments of 
unexpected triumph. 

“Did I not tell you,” said Mrs. Bellamy, in her full, rich tones,, 
on the afternoon of the reading of the will — “ did’ 1 not tell you 
that, if you would consent to be guided by me, I would pull you 
through, and have I not pulled you through? Never misdoubt 
my judgment again, my dear George ; it is infinitely sounder than 
your own.” 

“ You did, Anne, you certainly did ; you are a charming woman, 
and as clever as you are charming.’ 

“Compliments are all very well, and I am sure I appreciate 
yours” — and she gave a little curtsey— “at their proper value; 
but I must remind you, George, that I have done my part of the 
bargain, and that now you must do yours.” 

“Oh! that’s all right; Bellamy shall have the agency and two 
hundred a year with it, and, to show you that I have not forgotten 
you, perhaps you will accept this in memorial of our joint achieve- 
ment^” and lie drew from his pocket and opened a case containing 
a superb set of sapphires. 

Mrs. Bellamy bad all a beautiful woman’s love for jewels, ana 
especially adored sapphires. v 

“ Oh ! ” she said, clasping her hands, “ thank you, George ; they 
are perfectly lovely ! ” 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, politely ; “ but not tialf so lovely as their 
wearer. 1 wonder,” he ad^ed, with a little laugh, “ what the old boy 
would say, if he could know that a thousand pounds of his personalty' 
had gone by anticipation to buy a necklace for Anne Bellamy.” 

To this remark she made no reply, being apparently absorbed in 
her own thoughts. At last she spoke. 

“I don’t want to*eem ungracious, George, but these ” — and she 
touched the jewels—” were not the reward I expected : I want the 
letters yoij. promised me back.” 

“ My jlear Anne, you are under a mistake, I never promised you 
the letters ; I said that, under the circumstances, 1 might possibly, 
restore them — a very different thing from promising.” 

Jijfrs. Bellamy flushed a little, and the great pupils of hex sleepy 
jPfeS contracted till she looked quite dangerous* 
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“Tlien I must have strangely miisunder&ood you,” fehe sai/. 

“What do you want the letter! for? Can’t you trust me with 
them?’* f 

“ Don't you think, George, that if you had passed through some- 
thing very terrible, you would like to nave all the mementoes of that * 
dark time destroyed P Those letters are the record of my terrible 
time ; nothing remains of it but those written lines. I want to 
burn them, to stamp them into powder, to obliterate them qs I 
have obliterated all the past. Whilst they exist I can never tool 
safe. Supposing you were to turn traitor to me and let those 
letters fall into the hands of others, supposing that you lost them, 
I should be. a ruined woman. I speak frankly, you see; I fully 
appreciate my danger, principally because I know that, the more* 
intimate ja juan/aud woman have been, the more chance there is ofj 
their becoming bitter enemies. George, give me those letters ; do* 
not overcloud my future with the shadows of the past.” 

“ You talk as well as you do everything else, Anne ; you are really 
a very remarkable woman. But, curiously enough, those letters, 
the existence of which is so obnoxious to you, are to me a source of 
great* interest. You know that I love to study character — curious 
occupation for a young man, isn’t it? — but t do. Well, in my 
small experience, I have never yet, either in fiption or in real life, 
come across such a fascinating display as is rejected in those 
letters. There I can, and often do, trace in minutest detail the 
agony of a strong mind, can see the barriers of wbat people call 
religion, early training, self-respect, and other curiosities which wc 
name virtu.es, bursting away one by ono under pressure, liko the 
water-tight bulkheads they putin passenger steamers, till at length 
the work is done; the moral ship sinks, and the writer stands 
revealed what yon are, my dear Anne, the loveliest, the cleverest, 
and the most utterly unscrupulous woman in the three kingdoms.” 

She rose very quietly, but quite white with passion, and answered 
in her low voico — 


“ Whatever I am you made me, and you are a devil, George Cares* 
foot, or you could not take pleasure in the tortures you inflicted 
before you destroyed. don’t go too far, or you may regret it, 

Am I a woman to be played with ? I think that you have trained 
me too well.” » ,1 


He laughed a little uneasily, ' 

“ There, yon see ; grattez Ic Eusse , &c., and out comes the t 
character. Look at your face in the glass ; it is magnificent, but not 
pleasant ; rather dangerous, indee'd. Why, Anne, do be reasonable ; 
if I gave you those letters, I should never be able to sleep in peace- 
For the sake of my own safety I dare not abandon the whip- 
’ find I have of you. Remember, you could, if you chose, say some 
irpleasant things about me, and 1 don’t want that any more than 
do just how. But, you see, whilst I hold in my power what 
would, if necessary, effectually ruin you, and probably Bellamy to<? 
— for this county society is absurdly prejudiced — I have little cause 
tor fear. Perhaps in the future you may be able to render me sqi#e 
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seVvica for which yon sHall have the letters— who knows P Yon 
see I am perfectly fraufe with yoff, for the simple reason that 3 
know that it is useless to try to conceal my thoughts from a persoD 
of your penetration.” 

■ , “ Well, well, perhaps you are right : it is difficult to trust one- 
self, much more any one else. At any rate,” she said, vvith a bitter 
smile* “you have given me Bellamy, a start in society, and a 
j&pphire necklace. In twenty years, I hope, if the fates are kind, 
to have lost Bellamy on the road — he is really unendurable — 1° ru ^ e 
society, agd to have as many sapphire necklaces and other fine 
things as I care for. In enumerating my qualities, you omitted 
one, ambition.” 

* 11 With your looks, your determination, and your brains, there is 
nothing that yon will not be able to do if you set your mind to it, 
and* don’t make an enemy of your devoted, friend.” 

And thus the conversation endod. 

Now little Mr. Bellamy had, after much anxious thought, just 
abont this time come to a bold determination — namely, to assert 
his marital* authority over Mrs. Bellamy. Indeed, his self-pride 
was much injured by the treatment he received at his wife’s hands, 
for it seemed to him that he was utterly ignored iu his own house. 
In fact, it would not be too much to say that he wan an entire 
nonentity. Ho had married Mrs. Bellamy for love, or rather from 
fascination, though she had nothing in the world — married her in a 
fortnight from the time that George had first introduced him. 
When he had walked out of church with his beautiful bride, ho 
had thought himself the luckiest man iu London, whereas now he 
could not but feel that matrimony had not fulfilled his expectations. 
In the first place, Love’s young dream — he was barely thirty — 
came to a rude awakening, for, onco married, it was impossible — 
though he had, in common with the majority of little men, a tole- 
rably good opinion of himself — but that ho should perceive that his 
wife did not care one brass farthing about him. To his soft 
advances she was as cold as a marble statue, the. lovely eyes never 
grew tender for him. Indeed, he found that she was worse than a 
statue, for statues cannot indulge in bittpr mockery and contemp- 
tuous comments, and Mrs.* Bellamy could, and, what is more, fre- 
quently did. m 

“It is very well,” reflected her husband, M to marry the loveliest 
woman in the county, but I don’t see the use of it if she treats one 
I&0 a dog.” 

At last this state of affairs had grown intolerable, and, meditat- 
ing in the solitude of his office, Mr. Bellamy resolved to assert him- 
self onco for all, and set matters on a proper footing, and Mrs. 
Bellamy in her place. But it is one thing for’ husbands of the 
Bellamy, stamp to form high-stomached resolutions, and another 
for them to put those resolutions into active and\v^i)}le operatic 
#b wives of the Mrs. Bellamy stamp. Indeed, had it not been for 
incident about to be detailed, it is doubtful if Mr. Bellamy 
hem ever come to tbe scratch at all. 
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When George had gone, Mrs. Bellamy sat down in Ky no nieana 
the sweetest of tempers to think/ But thinking in this instance 
proved an unprofitable occupation, and she gave it up, in order to 
admire the sapphire necklace that lay upon her knee. At that 
moment her husband entered the room, but she took no notice, ^ 
merely going on examining the stones. After moving about a 
little, as though to attract attention, the gentleman spoke. , 

“ I have managed to get home to lunch, my dear.” 

“ Indeed.” * J 

“ Well, you might take a little notice of me.” * 

“Why? Is there anything remarkable about you this morn- 
ing?” 

“No, there is. not ; but, remarkable or not, a man who has been 
fool enough” — Mr. Bellamy laid great emphasis on the word “fool ” 
— “ to get married has a right to expect when he comes into his own 
house that he will have a little notice taken of him, and not be as 
completely overlooked as — as though he were a tub of butter in a 
grocer’s shop and he puffed ont his chest, rubbed his hands, and 
looked defiant. ' * 

The lady laid her head back on the chair, and laughed with ex- 
quisite enjoyment. 

“ Iteally, my dear John, you will kill me,” she said at length. - 
“ May I ask,” he replied, looking as though there was nothing 
in the world that he would like better, “ what you are laughing 
at ? ” 


“ Your slightly vulgar but happy simile ; it is easy to see where 
you draw your inspiration from. If you had only said butterine, 
inferior butter, you know, the counterfeit article, it would have been 
perfect.” 

Her husband gave a glance at his tubby little figure in the 


“ Am I to understand that you refer to me as 4 butterine/ Mrs. 
Bellamy?” 

V Oh ! certainly yes, if yon like; but, butter or not, you will melt 
if you lose your temper so.” • 

“ I have not lost n*y temper, madam ; I am perfectly cool,” he 
replied, ppsitively gasping with fury. Here his eye fell upon the 
necklace. “ What necklace is that ? wh$ gave you that necklace ? 
I demand to know.” 

“ You demand to know 1 Be careful what you say, please. Mr. 
George Caresfoot gave me the necklace. It cost a thousand pounds. 
Are you satisfied ? ” 

“ No, I am not satisfied ; I will not have that cursed George 
Caresfoot continually here. I will send him back his necklace. I 
‘will assert my rights as an Englishman and a spouse, I will ” » 

“ Yon will sit down ^.nd listen to me.” 

The tone of the voic'e checked his absurd linguistic and physical # 
capers, and caused him to look at his wife. She was standing rfud 
pointing to a chair. Her face was calm and immoyable, only her 
eyes appeared to expand and contract with startling rapidity. One 




c< That’s right/* she said, pleasantly ; “ now we can have a cosy 
chat. John, you are a lawyer, and therefore, J suppose, more or 
less a man of the world. Now, as a lawyer and jb man of the worlds 
I ask you to look at me and then at yourself, and say if you think 
it likely or oven possible that I married you for love. To be frank, 

1 did nothing of the sort ; I married you because you were the 
pardon most suited to my purpose. If yon will only understand that, 
it\ill save us both a great deal of trouble. As for your talk about 
asserting yourself and exerting your authority, it is simple nonsense. 
You are very well in your way, my dear John, and a fair attorney ; 

. but do you suppose for one moment that you are capable of 
matching yourself against me P If so, you mako a shocking mis- 
take. Be advised, and do not try the experiment. But don’t think 
* that the bargain is* all my side— it is not. If yoq will behave your- 
self properly, and be guided by my advice, I will make you one of 
the richest and most powerful men in the county. If you will not, 
I shall shake myself free of you as soon as I am strong enough. 
Rise I must and will, and if you will not rise with me, I will rise 
alone. As regards your complaints of my not caring about you, 

, the world is wide, my dear John ; console* yourself elsewhere. I' 
shall not be jealous. And now I think 1 have explained everything. 
Tt is so much more satisfactory to have a clear understanding. 
Come, shall we go to lunch P” 

But Bellamy wanted no lunch that day. 

u After all/’ he soliloquized to himself, between the pangs of a 
racking headaohe brought on by his outburst of temper, ** time 
sometimes brings its revenges, and, if it does, you may look out, 
Mrs. Bellamy /’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

It is perhaps time that the reader should know a little of the 
ancient house and locality where many jf Jhe personages of whose 
history these pages treat, lived and moved and had their being. 

The Abbey House, so called, was in reality that part of the 
monastery which had bdbn devoted to the use of successive genera- 
tions of priors. It was, like the ruins that lay to its rear, entirely 
built of grey masonry, rendered greyer still by the lichens that fed 
upon its walls, which were of exceeding strength and thickness. It 
was a long, irregular building, and rooted with old and narrow tiles, 
which from red had, in the course of ages, faded to sober russet. 
The banqueting-hall was a separate building at its northern end 
and connected with the main dwelling by a covered way. The 
aspect of the house was ' westerly, ana the front window, 
ipoked on to an expanse of park-like land, heavily timbered with 
(Miles of large size, some of thorn pollards that might have pushed 
their first leaves in the time of William the Conqueror. In spring 
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'their vivid green was diversified fcj tlie reddish brown of a double 
lino of noble walnut-trees, a full half mile in length, marking the 
track of the carriage-drive that Jed t6 the lloxham high-road. 

Behind the house lay the walled garden, celebrated in the time 
of the monks as being a fortnight edrlier than any other in the^ 
neighbourhood. Skirting the southern wall of this garden, which* 
was a little less than a hundred paces long, the visitor reache.d the 
scattered ruins of the old monastery that had for generations served 
as a stone quarry to tho surrounding villages, but of which enough 
was left, including a magnificent gateway, to show how gre-xt had 
boon its former extent. Passing on through these, he would come 
to an enclosure that marked the boundaries of the old graveyard, 
now turned to agricultural uses, and then to the church itself, -a 
building with ’a very fiue tower, but possessing no particular 
interest, if we except some exceedingly good brasses and a colossal 
figure of a monk cut out of the solid heart of an oak, and supposed 
to be ‘the effigy of a prior of the abbey who died in the time of 
Edward I. Below the church again, and about one hundred and 
fifty, paces from it, was the vicarage, a comparatively modern 
building, possessing no architectural attraction, and evidently 
reared out of the remains of the monastery. 

At the south end of the Abbey House itsolf lay a small grass 
plot and pleasure-garden fringed with shrubberies, and adorned 
with two fine cedar-trees. One of these trees was at its further 
extremity, and under it there ran a path cut through the dense 
shrubbery. This path, which was edged with limes and called tho 
“Tunnel -Walk,” led to the lake, and debouched in the little 
glade where stood Care afoot’s Staff. The lake itself was a fine 
piece of water, partly natural and partly constructed by the 
monks, measuring a full mile round, and from fifty to two hundred 
yards in width. It was in the shape of a man’s shoe, the heel 
facing west like the house, but projecting beyond it, the narrow 
par ; t representing the hollow of the.iastcp, being exactly opposite 
to it, and the sole swelling out in an easterly direction. 

Bratham Abbey was altogether a fine old place, but the most 
remarkable thing aty)%t it was its air of antiquity and the 
solemnity of its peace. It did not, indeed, strike the spirit with 
that religious awe which is apt to falljupon us as we gaze along 
the vaulted aisles of great cathedrals, Dut it appealed perhaps 
with equal strength to the softer and more reflective side of our 
nature. For generation after generation that house had been tho 
home of men Tike ourselves ; they had passed and were forgotten, 
but it remained, the sole witness of the stories of their lives. 
Hands of which the very bones had long since crumbled into dust 
had planted those old oaks and walnuts, that still donned their 
•green robes in summer, and shed them in the autumn, to stand 
great skeletons through the winter months, awaiting the resurrec- 
tion of the spring. ' 

# There lay upon the place and its surroundings a burden of dead 
lives, intangible, but none the less real. The air was thick with 



memories, as suggestive as the grey dust in a vault. Even in the. 
summer, in the full burst of nature revelling in her strength, the 
place was sad. . Hut in the winj^r, when the wind came howling 
■h rough the groaning trees, and urove the grey scud across an ashy 
sky, when the birds were dumb, and there were no cattle on the 
sodden lawn, its isolated melancholy was a palpable thing. 

That hoary house might have been a gateway of the dim land we 
call the Past, looking dowu in stony sorrow on the follies of those 
wh<\tfo soon must cross its portals, and, to the wise who could hear 
the lawn, pregnant with echoos of the warning voices of many 
generations. 

Here it was that Angela grew up to womanhood. 

Some nine and a half years had passed from the date of the 
events described in the foregoing pages, when one evening Mr. 
Fraser bethought him that he had been indoors ail day, and 
proposed reading till late that night, and that therefore he had 
better take some exercise. 

A tall and somewhat nervous-lookiug man, with dark eves, a 
sensitive mouth, and that peculiar stoop and pallor of complexion 
which those devoted to much study almost invariably acquire, he 
"had “ student ” written on his face. His history was a sufficiently 
common one. He possessed academical abilities of a very high 
order, and had iu his youth distinguished himself greatly at college, 
both as a classical and a mathematical sch6lar. When quite young, 
he ‘was appointed, through the influence of a relation, to his present 
living, where the income was good and the population ■ very small 
indeed. Freed from all necessity for exertion, ho shut himself up 
with his books, having his little round of parish work for relaxation, 
and never sought to emerge from the quiet of his aimless studies 
to struggle for fame and place in the laborious world. Mr. Fraser 
was what people call an able man thrown away. If they had 
known his shy, sensitive nature a little better, they would have 
understood that he was infinitely more suited for the solitary and 
peaceful lot in life which he had chosen, than to become a unit in 
the turbulent and greedy crowd that Is struggling through all the 
ages up the slippery steps of the temple of that greatest of our 
gods — Success. a 

There are many such men, probably you, my reader, know one 
or two. With infinite labour they store up honey from the fields 
of knowledge, collect endless data from the statistics of science, 
pile up their calculations against the very stars ; and all to no end. 
As a rule, they do* not write books ; they gather the learning 'for 
the learning’s sake, and for the very love of it rejoice to count their 
labour lost. And thus they go on from year to year, until the% 
golden bowl is broken and the pitcher broken at the fountain, and 
the gathered knowledge sinks, or appears to sink, Uick to whence* 
it came. Alas, that one generation cannot hand on its wisdom and 
experience— more ^ especially its experience — to another in its 
perfect farm 1 If it could, we men should soon become as^gods. 
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It was a mild evening in the, latter end of October when Mr. 
Fraser started on his walk. The ‘moon was up in the hoaveVis as 
he, an hour later, made his way from the side of the lake, whew 
ho had been wandering, back to the churchyard through which hj 
had to pass to reach the vicarage. Just before became to the ga^e,„ 
however, ho was surprised, in such a solitary spot, to see a slight 
figure leaning against the wall opposite the place where lav the 
mortal remains of the old squire and his daughter-in-law, Hilda. 
He sbfjol still an l watched; the figure appeared to be gating 
steadily at the graves. Presently it turned anl sawLhim* nnd he 
recognized the great grey eyes and golden hair of liEUe Angela 
Curesl'oot. 

“Angela, my dear, what are you doing here at this time of 
night P ” he &skfed,'in some surprise. 

She blushed a little as she shook hands rather awkwardly with 
him. 

“ Don't be angry with me/* she said in a deprecatory voice ; “but 
I was so louely this evening that I carne here for company.” 

“ Came here for company ! What do you moan ? ” 

She hung her head. 

“ Come,” ho said, “ tell mo what you mean.” 

u I don’t quite know myself. How can I tell you P” 

He looked more puzzled than ever, and she observed it and 
went oil ; 

“ T will try to tell you, but you must n<3t be cross like Pigott when 
she cannot understand me. Sometimes I feel eter so much alone, 
as though I was looking for something and oottld not find it, and 
then I come and stand here and look at my mother’s grave, and i 
get company and am not lonely any more. That is all I know; I 
cannot tell you any more. Do you think me silly? Pigott does.” 

“ I think you are a very strange child. Are you not afraid to 
come here alone at night ? ” 

“ Afraid — oh, no ! Nobody comes here ; the people in the village 
dare not come here after dark, because they say that the ruins are 
full of spirits. Jakes told me that. But I mast be stupid; I 
cannot see them, and L v^xnt so very much to see them. I hope it 
is not wrong, but I tola my father so the other day, and he turned 
white and was angry with Pigott for gi^mg me such ideas ; but 
you know Pigott did not give them to me at all. I am not afraid 
to come ; I like it, it is so quiet, and, if one listens enough in the 
quiet, I always think one may hear something that other people do 
not hear.” 

“Do you hear anything, then P ” • 

“Yes, I hear things, but I cannot understand them. Listen 
to the wind in * the branches of that tree, the chestnut, off 
vsdiich the leaf is falling now. It says something, if only I could 
catch it.” , 

u Yes, child, yes, you are right in a way ; all Nature tells the same . 
eternal tale, if our ears were not stopped to its voices,” he answered, 
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with a sigh ; indeed, tho child's talk had struck a vein of thought 
familial' to his own miud, and, what is more, it deeply interested 
him ; there was a quaint, far-off wisdom in it. . 

r‘ It is pleasant to-night, is it *t>t, Mr. Fraser ? said the little 
ufaid, “ though everything is dying. The things die softly without 
Tilly pain this year ; last year they were all killed in the ram and 
wind. Look at that cloud floating across the moon, is it not beau- 
tiful? 1 wonder what it is the shadow of;. I think all the clouds 
Shadows of something up iu heaven.” t 

And whenthere are no clouds P” 

Oh !\li€inioaven is quite still and happy.** 

“ Hut heaven is always happy.” 

1 la it ? I don’t understand how it can be always happy if we 
go there. There must be so many to be sorry for.’ 1 

Mr. Fraser mused a little ; that last remark was clilllnu.lt to 
answer. He looked at the tleecy cloud, and, falling into her humour, 
said - . 

“ I think your cloud is the shadow of an eagle carrying a lamb 
t.o its little ones.” 

“ Audi think,” she answered confidently, “ that it is the shadow 
of aft angel carrying a baby home.” 

X Again he was silenced ; the idea was infinitely more poetical 
than his own. 

“This,” he reflected, “is a child of a curious mental calibre.*' 
Before he could pursue tho thought further, she broke in upon it 
in quite a different strain. 

“ Have you seen Jack and Jill P They are jolly.” 

“ Who are Jack and Jill P ** 

“ Why, my ravens, of course. I got them out of the old tree 
with a hole in it at the end of the lake.” 

“Tho tree at the end of the lake! Why, tho hole whore tho 
ravens nest is fifty feet up. Who got them for you P ” 

“ I got them myself. Sam— you know Sam —was afraid to go 
up. He said he should fall, and that the old birds would peek lus 
eyes. So I went by myself one morning quite early, with a bag 
tied round my neck, and got up. It was hard work, and L nearly 
tumbled once ; hut I got on the bough beneath the hole at last, 1 1 
shook very much; it is £0 rotten, you have no idea. There were 
three little ones in the nest, all with great mouths. I took two, 
and left one for the old birds. When L was nearly down agaiu, the 
old birds found me out, and flow at me, and beat my head with their 
wings, and pocked— 0 I 1 , they did peck ! Look here,” and she 
showed him a seas on her hand ; “ that’s where they pecked. But 
I stack to my bag, and got down at last, and I’m glad f did,for we are 
great friends now ; and I am sure the cross old bifds would bo quito 
pleased if they knew how nicely I am educating their young ones, 
and how their manners have improved. But I s^y, Mr. Frasdr, 
dfen’fc tell .Irigott ; she cannot climb trees, and does not like to see 
Sfte do it, She does not know I went after them myself.” 

Mr, Fraser laughed, y 
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W I won’t tell ber, Angela, my dear ; but you must be careful — you 
might tumble and kill yourself.” • I 

“I don’t think I shall, Mr. Fraser, unless I am meant to. God 
looks after mo as much when I anil up a tree as when I am upotiN 
the ground.” - } 

Once more ho had nothing to say ; he could not venture to di*s- * 
turb her faith. 

“ I will walk home with you, my dear. Tell me, Angela, would 
you like to learn ? ” . * 

“ Learn ! --learn what ? ” , ^ 

“ Looks, and the languages that other nations, naiioh'fftKat have 
passed away, used to talk, and how to calculate numbers and , 
distances.” 

“ Yes, I should like to learn very much ; but who will teach mo? 

I have learnt all Pigott knows two years ago, and since then I have 
been trying to learn about the trees and flowers and stars ; but I 
look and watch, and can’t understand.” 

“Ah ! my dear, contact with Nature is the highest education ; 
but the mind that would appreciate her wonders must have a foun- 
dation of knowledge to work upon. The uneducated man is rarely 
sensitive to the thousand beauties and marvels of the fields around 
him and the skies abov6 him. But, if you like, I will teach you,, 
Angela. 1 am practically an idle man, and it will give me great 
pleasure ; but you must promise to work and do what I tell yon.” 

“ Oh, how good you are! Of course I will work. When am I to 
begin?” 

“ L don’t know — to-morrow, if you like ; but I must speak to 
your father first.” 

.tier face fell a little at the mention of her father’s name, but 
presently she said, quietly — 

“ My father, ho will not care if I learn or not. I hardly ever see 
my father ; he does not like me. I see nobody but Pigott and you 
and old Jakes, and Sam sometimes. You need not ask my father; 
lie will never miss me whilst L am learning. Ask Pigott.’ 

At that moment Pigott herself liovo in view, in q, great flurry. 

“ Oh, here you arc, Mis^ Angela ! Where have yon been to, you 
naughty girl? At some of your star-gazing tricks again, PI l be 
bound, frightening the life out of a body, fit’s just too bad of you, 
Miss "Angela.” * 

The little girl looked at her with a peculiarly winning smile, and 
took her very solid hand between her own tiny palms. 

" Don’t be cross, Pigott, dear,” she said. “ I didn’t mean to 
frigb tendon. I couldn’t help going — 1 couldn’t indeed ; and then 
J stopped talking to Mr. Fraser.” 

There, there, I should just like to know who can be cross with 
you when you put on those ways. Are your feet wet? Ah! I 
thought so. Kyn on iu and take them off.” 

“ Won’t that bo just a little difficult ?” and she was gone withh 
merry laugh. 

“ There, sir, that’s just like her, catching a body up like and 
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twisting what alio says, till yon don’t know which is head and which 
is heels. I’ll be hound you found her down yonder;” and she 
nodded towards the churchyard. 

■ Yes.” t 

?igott drew a little nenrer, and spoke in a low voice. 

*’Tis my belief, sir, that that child sees things; she is just the 
oddest child I ever saw. There’s nothing she likes bettor than to 
slip <Sut of a night, and to go to that there beastly churchyard, saving 
youf presence, for 4 company, * as she calls it — nice sort of company 
indeed. .Andji is just the oame way with storms. You remember 
that drcuHfuTgale a month ago, the one that took down the North 
flrove and blew the spire off Rcwtham Church. Well, just when 
it was at its worst, and I was a-sitting and praying that the' roof 
might keep over our heads, I look round for Angela, and can’tsee 
her. 4 Some of vour tricks again/ thinks I to myself ; and just 
then up comes Mrs. Jakes to say that Sam had seen little missy 
creeping down the tunnel walk. I was that scared* that I ran down, 
got hold of Sam, for Jakes said I10 wouldn’t go out with all them 
trees a- Hying about in the air like straws — no, not for a thousand 
pounds, and off we set after her/’ Ilere Pigott paused to groiln at 
the recollection of that walk. 

* * 44 Well,” said Mr. Fraser, who was rather interested — everything 
about tliis queer child interested him ; “ where did you find 
her H ” 

“Well, sir, you know Where the old wall runs out into the 
water, below Caresfoot’s Staff there ? Well, at the end of it there’s 
a post sunk in, with a ring in it to tie boats to. Now, .would yon 
believe it ? out there at the end of the wall, and tied to the ring by 
a scarf pavssed round her middle, was that dreadful child. She 
was standing there, her back against the post, right in the teeth of 
the gale, with the spray dashing over her, her arms stretched out 
before her, her hat gone,, her long hair standing out behind straight 
as an iron l^ar, and ner eyes flashing as though they were on fire, 
and all the while there were the great trees crashing down all 
round in a way enough to make a body sick with fright. We got 
her back safe, thank God ; but how lon^ >^0 shall keep her, I’m sure 
1 don’t know. Now she is drowning herself in the lake, for she 
takes to the water like a^luck, and now breaking her neck off trees, 
and now going to ghosts in the churchyard for company. Its 
wearing mo to the bone — that’s what it is.” 

Mr. Fraser smiled, for, to tell the truth, Pigott ’s bones were pretty 
comfortably covered. 

44 Come/* he said, 44 you would not part with her for all her 
wicked deeds, would you ? " 

44 Part with her,” answered Pigott, in hot indignation , 44 part with 
my little beauty 1 I would rather part with my head. Tho love, there 
never was anot&er like her, nor never will be, with her sweet ways ; 
elid, if I kno\)f anything about girls, she'll be the beauty of Eng- 
land, she it$L She's made for a beautiful woman; and look at 
titan eyes and forehead and hair— where did youever see the like P 
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And, as for her queer ways, wlmfc can you expect from a child as 
has got a great empty mind and nothing to put in it, and no one 
to talk to but a common woman like me, and a father” — hero ske 
dropped her voice — “ as is a mise^nnd hates the sight of his own 
flesh and blood ? " # , 

“ Hush ! you should not say such things, Pigott ! Now I \tfill 
tell you something ; I am going on to ask your master to allow 
me to educate Angela/* * | 

“ I’m, right glad to hear it, sir. She’s sharp enough to learn 
anything, and it’s kind of you to teach her. If youV^mako her 
mind like what her body will be if she lives, somebody will be a 
lucky man one of these days. Good-night, sir, and many thanks 
for bringing missy home.” 

Next day Angela began her education 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Reaeeb, we are about to see Angela again, and to see a good deal 
of lier ; but you must be prepared for a change in her personal 
appearance, for the curtain has been down for ten years since last* *• 
yon met the child whose odd propensities excited Pigott's wonder 
and indignation and Mr. Fraser’s interest j and ten years, as we 
all know, can work many changes in the* history of the world and 1 
individuals. In ten years some have been swept clean off the , 
board, and their places taken by others ; a few have grown richer, 
many poorer, some of us sadder, some wiser, and all of us ten 
years older. Now, this was exactly what had happened to little 
Angela- — that is, the Angela we knew as little, and ten years m*ake 
curious differences between the slim child of niue and a half and 
the woman of nearly twenty. 

When we last saw her, Angela was about to commence her 
education. Let us re-introduce ourselves on the memorable even- 
ing when, after ten years of study, Mr. Fraser, .a master by no 
means easily pleased, expressed himself unable to teach her any 
more. 

It is Christmas Eve. Drip, drop, drip^falls the rain from the 
leafless boughs on to the sodden earth. The apology for day-r- 
light that has been doing its dull duty for the last few hours is\ 
slowly effacing itself, and the gale is celebrating the fact, and * 
showing its joy at the closing-in of the melancholy night by howl- 
ing its loudest through the trees, and flogging the flying scud it 
has brought with it from the sea, till it whirls across the sky like 
a, succession of ghostly racehorses. 

This is outside the vicarage ; let us look within. In a well- 
worn arm-chair, in the comfortable study, near to a table covered 
with books, and holding some loose sheets of foolscap in his hand, 
sits Mr. Fraser. His hair is a little greyer than when he began 
Angela's education, about as grey as rather accommodating hair 
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will get at tiie ago of fifty-throe ; otherwise his general appearance 
in imich the same, and his face as refined and gentlemanlike as 
ev«r. Presently he lays down the sheets of paper which he has 
been studying attentively, and fjays : 

“Your solution is perfectly sound, Angela ; hut you have'' 
arrived at it iu a characteristic fashion, and by your own road. 
Not but what your method has somo merits — for one thiug, it is, 
m (Jr c coucise than my own ; but, on tlio other hand, it shows femi- 
nine* weakness. It is not possible to follow every step'lrfmi your 
premiswiip^ur conclusion, correct as it is.” 

“Alii” says a low voice, with a happy ripple in it, the owner 
of which is busy with some toa-tliings out of range of the ring 
of light thrown by the double reading-lamp, “.you often blame 
me for jumping to conclusions ; but what does it matter, provided 
they arc right? The whole secret is that I used the equivalent 
algebraic formula, but suppressed the working in order to puzzle 
you,” and the voice laughed sweetly. 

“That is not worthy of a mathematician,” said Mr. Fraser, with 
some irritation ; “it is nothing but a trick, a tour do force* 1 , 

“ The solution is correct, you say ? ” 

“Quite.” 

' “ Then 1 maintain that it is perfectly mathematical ; the object 
of mathematics is to arrive at the truth.” 

“ Vo,m ct preterm vihil . Come out of that corner, my dear. I 
bate arguing with a person I cannot see. Put there, there, what 
is tlio use of arguing at all ? The fact is, Angela, you arc a lirst- 
ciass mathematician, and 1 am only second-class. I am obliged to 
^ stick to *tlic old trucks ; yqu^ cuk. a Itojn anjeoad of your own. 
Great masters are entitled to do that, xliat ^algebraic formula 
never occurred to mo when I worked the problem out, and it took 
mo two days to do.” 

“ You aro trying to make me vain. You forget that whatever 
I know, which is just enough to show me how much'l have to 
learn, I have learnt from you. As for being your superior in 
mathematics, I don’t think that, as a clergyman, you should make 
such a statement. Here is your tea.” #V«d the owner of the voice 
came forward into the ring of light. 

She was tall bcyoipl the ordinary height of woman, and pos- 
sessed unusual beauty of form, that the tight-fitting grey dress 
she wore was well calculated to display. IJer complexion, which 
was of a dazzling fairness, was set off by the darkness of tlio 
lashes that curled over the deep grey eyes. The face itself was 
rounded and ye rf lovely, and surmounted by an ample forehead, 
whilst her hair, which was twisted into a massive knot, was of a 
tinge of chestnut gold, and marked with deep-set ripples. Tfie 
charm of her face, however, did not, as is so often the case, begin 
and end with its/ physical attractions. There ^as more, much 
more, in.it than that. But how is it possible to describe on 
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There hangs in the Louvre a picture by .Raphael, which represents 
a saint passing with light steps over the prostrate form of a dragon. 
There is in that heaven-inspired face, tno equal of which hi>s been 
rarely, if ever, put on canvas, blending of earthly beauty and of 
the cairn, awe-compelling spiritfeaze— -that gaze, that holy dignity 
which can only come to such as are in truth and in deed “ pure hi 
heart** — that will give to those who know it a hotter idea o I' what 
Angela was like than any written description. * j 

At times, but, ah, how rarely ! we may have seen some such look 
as that she wore on the faces of those around* us. Jt may bo 
brought by a great sorrow, or be the companion of an overwhelming 
joy. It may announce the consummation of some sublime soil- 
sacrifice, or convey the swift assurance of au everlasting love. # It 
is to be found alike on the features of the happy mother as alio 
kisses her new-born babe, and on the pallid countenance of, the 
saint sinking to his rest. The sharp moment that brings us 
nearer Clod, and goes nigh to piercing the veil that hides ILia 
presence, is the occasion that calls it into being. It is 
beauty born of the murmuring souud of the harps of heaven ; it ii^ 
the light of the eternal lamp gleaming faintly through its earthly* 
casket. 

This spirit-look, before which all wickedness must feel ashamed, 
had found a home in Angela’s grey eyes. There was a strange 
nobility about her. Whether it dwelt iu the stately form, or on the 
broad brow, or iu the large glanco of the deep eyes, it is not possible 
to say ; but it was certainly a part of herself as self-evident as her 
face or features. She might well have been the inspiration of the 
lines that run : 

“Truth in lier might, belovdd, 

Grand in lior away; 

Truth with her eyes, belovdd. 

Clearer than day; 

Holy and pure, beloved, 

{Spotless and free : 

Is there one thing, belovdd, 

Fairer than thee ? " 

Mr. Fraser abseiii\y#et down the tea that Angela was giving him 
when we took the liberty to describe her personal appearance. 

“ JSlow, Angela, read a little.** 

“What shall I read P” 
u Oli ! any thiug you like ; please yourself.” 

Thus enjoined, she went to a bookshelf, and, taking down two 
volumes, handed one to Mr. Frasor, and then, opeuing her copy at 
haphazard, announced the page to her companion, and, sitting 
down, began to read. , , 

What sound is this, now soft and melodious as the sweep of a 
9 summer gale over a southern sea, and now again like to the distant 
stamp and wish and break of the wave of battle P What can,it ty) 
but the roll of those maguificent hexameters with which Home, 
charms a listening world. And rarely have English lips given 
them with a j aster cadence. 
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“ Stop, my dear, phut up your book ; yon arc as good a Greek 
scholar as 1 can make you. fchut np your book for the last time. 
Y our/edu cation , my dear Angela, is satisfactorily completed. I 
ha W succeeded with you " 

“Completed, Mr. Fraser!” sajl Angela, open-eyed. “Do you 
mean to soy that I am to stop now just as 1 have begun to learn ? " 

“tely dehr, you have learnt every tiring that I can teach you, and, 
besides, I am going away the day after to-morrow." 

“Going away ! " and then and there, without the slightest 
warning, Angela — who, for all her beauty and learning, very much 
resemble^ the rest of her sex — burst into tears. 

“Come, come, Angela," said Mr. Fraser, in a voice meant to bo 
gruff, but only succeeding in being husky, for, oddly enough, it is 
* trying even to a clergyman on the wrong side of nriddic-age to he 
wept over by a lovely woman ; “don’t be nonsensical; I am only 
going for a few months." 

+ At this intelligence she pulled up a little. 

“ Oh," she said, between her sobs. “ how you frightened me ! 
How could you be so cruel ! Where arc you going to ? ” 

“ I am going for a long trip in southern Europe. Do you know 
that I have scarcely been away from this place for twenty years ; 
so I mean to celebrate the conclusion of our studies by taking a 
holiday." 

“ I wish you would take me with you.” * .. 

Mr. Fraser coloured slightly, aud his eye brightened. Ho sighed 
as he answered — 

“ I am afraid, my dear, that it would be impossible.” 

Something warned Angela not to pursue the subjoct. 

“ How, Angela, I believe that it is usual, on the occasions of the 
severance of a scholastic connection, to deliver something in the 
nature of a farewell oration. Well, I am not going to do that, 
but I want you to listen to a few words." 

She did not answer, but, drawing a stool to tlie corner of the 
fireplace, she wiped her eyes and sat down almost at his feet, 
clasping her knees^ with her hands, and gazing rather sadly into 
the fire. 

“ You have, dear Angela," he began, " been educated in a some- 
what unusual way, with the result that, after tea years of steady 
work that has been always interesting, though sometimes arduous, 
you have acquired information denied to the vast majority of your 
sox, whilst at the same time you could be put to the blush in many 
things by a school-girl of fifteen. For instance, though I firmly 
believe that you coiyd at the present moment take a double first 
at the University, your knowledge of English literature is almost 
nil, and your history of the weakest. All a woman’s ordinary 
accomplishments, such as drawing, playing, singing, have of 
necessity been to a great extent neglected, since I wa? not able to 
t«ack them to you myself, and you have had to be guided solely by 
hooks and the light of Nature in giving to them such time as you 
could spare* 



“ Your mind* on the other hnml*. has been daily saturated with 
the noblest thoughts of the intellectual giants of two thou sand 
jeara ago, and would in that respect bo as much iti place in a well- 
educated Grecian maiden living before the time of Christ as in an 
, English girl of the nineteenth cenffury. 

"T have educated you thus, Angela, partly by accident ami 
partly by design. You will remember when you began to crane 
here some ten years since — you were a little thing then — and I had 
offered tp give you some teaching, because yon interested me, ahd I 
saw that you were running wild in mind and body. % Bnt, when l 
had undertaken the task I was somewhat puzzled how to carry it 
out. It is one thing to offer to educate a little girl, and another to 
do it. Not knowing where to begin, I fell back upon the Latin- 
giainrmir, where t had begun myself, and so by degrees you slid 
into tbe curriculum ol* a classical and mathematical education. 
Then, after a year or two, I perceived your power of work 'anti your 
great natural ability, and I formed a design. I said to myself, 

“ I will see how far a* woman cultivated under favourable conditions 
can go. I will patiently teach this girl till the literature of Greeco 
and ifome becomes as familiar to her as her mother-tongue, till 
ligures and symbols hide no mysteries from her, till she can read 
tho heavens like a book. I will teach her mind to follow the secret • 
ways of knowledge, I will train it till it can soar above its fellows 
like a falcon above sparrows.” Angela, my proud design, pursued 
sleadily through many years, has beenat length accomplished; 
your bright intellect has risen to the strain I have put upon it, and 
you are at this moment one of the best all-round scholars of my 
acquaintance.*’ 

She Hushed to the eyes at this high praise, and was about to 
speak, but he stopped her with a motion of the hand, and weut on : 

“ I have recognized in teaching } r ou a fact but too little known, 
that a classical education, properly understood, is the foundation 
of all learning. There is little that is worth saying which, has not 
already been beautifully said by the ancients, little that is worthy 
of meditation oil which they have not already profoundly reflected, 
save, indeed, the one gre^l* subject of Christian meditation. This 
foundation, my deal* Angela, you possess to an eminent degree. 
Henceforth you will need no assistance fro*a me or any other man, 
for, to your trained mind, all ordinary knowledge will be easy to 
assimilate. You will receive in the course of a few days a parting 
present from myself in the shape of a box of carefully chosen books 
on European literature and history. Devote yourself to the study 
of thoSe, and of the German language, which was your mother’s 
native tongue, for t)ie next year, and then I shall considerthat you 
are fairly finished, and then, too, my dear Angela, I shall expect to 
reap a full reward for my labours.” 

“ What is it that you will expect of me P ” . *. 

“ I shall expect, Angela,” and he rose from his chair and walked 
up and down the room in his excitement — “ I shall expect to see 
you take your proper place in your generation. I shall say : 



‘ Choose your own line, become a critical scholar, a practical 
mathematician, or* — and perhaps that is what yoJ. arc most soiled 
for with your imaginative powers — a writer of fiction. For rcinem- 
, her JJiat Iiction, properly unikrwtood and directed to worthy films, 
j isTtic noblest and most far- retching, as it is also the' most difficult, 
| oniojpk/ In watching the success that will assuredly attend 
ypu hr this or any other line, I shall be amply rewarded for my 
trouble.” 

Angela shook her head with a gesture of doubt, but lje did not 
wait lor her to answer. . & 

“Well, my dear, l must not keep you any longer — it is quite 
dark and blowing a gale of wind — except to say one more word. 
^Remember that all this is — indirectly perhaps, but still none tho 
less truly—a means to an end. There are Uvo educations, tho 
education of the mind and tho education of the soul; unless you 


minister* to the latter, all the time and toil spent upon the, former 
will prove to little purpose. The learning will* it is true, remain ; 
but it will be as the quartz out of which the gold has been already 
crushed, ortho dry husks of corn. Tt will be valueless and turn to 
i no good use, will serve only to feed the swine, of intellectual 
voluptuousness and infidelity. It is, believe me, the higher learning 
of the soul that gilds our earthly lore. Tho loftier object of all 
education is so to train the intellect that it may become competent 
to understand something, however little, of the nature of our God, 
and to the true Christian the real end of learning is the apprecia- 
tion of His attributes as exemplified in His mysteries and earthly 
wonders. Rut perhaps that is a subject on which you are as weii 
fitted to discourse as I am, so J will not enter into it. ‘ Finis/, my 
dear, * finis/” 

Angela’s answer to this long oration was a simple one. She rose 
slowly from her low seat, and, putting her hands upon Mr. Fraser’s 
Bhonlders, kissed him on the forehead and said — 

“ How shall I ever learn to be grateful enough for all I owe you ? 
What should I havo been now but for youp IIow good and 
patient you have been to me ! ” 

This embrace affected the clergy mai^rangely ; ho put his hand 
to his heart, and a troubled look came into his eyes. Thrusting 
her gently away from jiim, he sat down. 

” Angela,” he said presently, “ go away now, dear, 1. am tired to* 
night ; I shall see you at church to-morrow to say good-by.” 

And so she went homewards through tho wind and storm, littlo 
knowing that she left her master to struggle with a tempest far 
more tremendous than that which raged around her. 

Ah for him, as the door closed, he gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Fray God 1 havo not put it ofi* too long, he said to himself 
“ And now ior to-morrow’s sermon, Sleep for the young 1 laughter* 
Jfor tho happy ! work for old fools — work, work, work ! ” 

Aud thus it was that Angela became a scholar. 
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Tiie winter months passed away slowly for Angela, but not by any, 
means unhappily. Though she was quite alone and missed Mr. 
Fraser sadly, she found considerable consolation in his present of 
hooks, and in tbo thought that she was getting a good Irold of Tier 
new subjects of study. And then came the wonder of the spring with 
its rush ol' budding life, and who, least -of all Angela, could be sad 
in springtime? But nevertheless that spring marked an important 
change in our heroine, for it was during its sweet hours, when, 
having put her })ooks aside, she would roam alone, or in company 
with her ravens, through the flower-starred wood* around the/uke, 1 
that a feeling of restlessness, amounting at times almost/-™ dis- 
satisfaction, took possession of her. indeed, as tho -WCeks crept * 
on and* she drew near the completion of her twentieth year, she* 
iculized with a sigh that slio could no longer call herself a girl, and 
began to fed that her life was incomplete, that something was 
wanting in it. And this was what was wanting in Angela's life : 
she had, if we except her nurse, no one to love, and she had so 
much love to give i 

Did she but guess it* the still recesses of her heart already 
tremble to the footfall of one now drawing near : out of the ipulti- 
* ude of the lives around Iter, a life is marked to mingle with her owu. 
She docs not know it, but as the first reflection of the dawn 
stakes th e-unconscious sky and shadows the coining of its king, so 
the red Hush that now so often springs unbidden to her brow, tells 
of girlhood’s twilight ended, aud proclaims the advent of woman’s 
life and love. 

“Angela," called her father one day, as he heard her footsteps 
passing his study, “ come in here ; I want to speak to you/'' 

Itis daughter stopped, and a look of blank astonishment spread 
itself over her face. She had not been called into that study for 
years. She entered, however, as bidden. Her father, who was 
seated at his writing-table, which was piled up with account-books, 
did uot greatly differ in appearance frefn what ho was when wo 
last saw him twenty years ago. His frame had grown more 
massive, and acquired a slight stoop, but he was still a young, 
powerful-looking man, and certainly did not appear a day more 
than his ago of forty-two. The eyes, however, so long as no one 
was looking at them, had contracted a concentrated stare, as 
though they were eternally gazing at some object in space, and this 
appearance was rendered the more marked by an apparently 
permanent puckering of the skin of the forehead. The moment, 
however, that they came under the five of anybody else's optics, ^ 
and, oddly enough, more particularly those of liis own daughter, 
the stare vanished, and they grew shifty and uncertain to a curio us 
decree. 
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Philip "was employed in adding^ip something w^ien his daughter 
entered, and motioned to her to sit down. She did so, and fixed 
her great grey eyes on him with some curiosity. The effect was 
remarkable ; her father fidgeted ,*made a mistake in his calculations, 
glanced all round the room with* his shifty eyes (ah, how changed 
*from those bold black orbs with which Maria Lee fell in love fonr- 
and.-twenty yc.ars ago!) and finally threw down his pen with, 
ait exclamation that would have shocked Angela had she under- 
stood it. 

“How often; Angela, have I asked you not to stare me out of 
countenance ! It is a most unladylike trick of yours.” 

She blushed painfully. 

“ I bog your pardon ; I forgot. I will look out.of the window.” 

**d)on’t be a fool ; look like other people. But now I want to 
spea\to you. In the first place, 1 find that the household expendi- 
ture forroe-hist year was three hundred and fifty pounds. That 
is more than I can afford; it must not exceed three hundred this 
year.” 

“ I will do my best to keep the expenses down, father ; but X can 
assure you that there is no money wasted now.” 

Then came a pause, which, after humming and hawing a little, 
Philip was the first to break. 

“ Do you know that I saw your cousin George yesterday ? He 
is back at last at Isleworth.” 

“ Yes, Pigott told me that he had come. He has been away a 
long while.” 

11 When did yon last see him F ” 

^ “ When I was about thirteen, I believe ; before he lost the elec- 
tion, and went away.” 

“ He has been down here several times since then. I wonder 
that you did not see him.” 

“ L always disliked him, and kept out of his way.” 

“ Gad, you can’t dislike him moro than I do ; but I keep good 
friends with him for nil that, and you must do the same. How, 
look here, Angela, will you promise to keep a secret? ” 

“ Yes, father, if you wish it.” o* 

“ W ell, then, I appear to be a poor man, don’t I ? And remember,” 
ho added, hastily, “ tlmtpwilh reference to household expenses, I 
am poor ; but, as a matter of fact 1 -and here he sunk his voice, 
and glanced suspiciously round— “I am worth at this moment 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds in hard cash.” 

“ That is six thousand pounds a year at four per cent.” com- 
mented Angela, without a moment’s hesitation. “Then I really 
think you might put a flue into the old greenhouse, and allow a 
shilling a week to Mrs. Jakes’ mother.” 

Curse Mrs. Jakes’ mother ! Nobody but a woman would have 
* irf#e ri?ll pted with such nonsense. Listen. Yon mi?st have heard 
# ho\v ! Iwi\s disinherited on account of my marriage with your 
mother, aud the Isleworth estates left to your cousin George, and 
hgw, with a refined ingenuity, he was forbidden to bequeath them 
baq^to me or to my children. But mark this, he ia not forbidden 
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to sell them to me ; no doubt the . old man never dreamt that I 
should have the money to buy them ; but, you soe, I have almost 
enough.” 

* “ I Low did you got so much money ? ” 

“ Get it ! First, I took the gold' plato my grandfather bought, 
and sold it. I had no right to do it, but I could not afford to have 
so much capital lying idle. It fetched nearly five thousand 
pounds. With this I speculated successfully. In two years l had - 
ekditecn a thousand.' The eighteen thousand I invested in a fourth 
share in a coal-mine, when money was scarce and coals cheap. 
Coals rose enormously just then, and in five years’ time I sold rny 
share to the co-holders for eighty-two thousand, in addition to 
twenty-one thousand received by way of interest. Since then I 
have not speculated, foe fear my luck should desert me. I ha^e 
simply allowed the money to accumulate oil mortgage and obner 
investments, and bided my time, for I have sworn to kar c those 
estates back before* I die. It is for this cause that I have toiled, 
iiad thought, and screwed, and been cut by the whole neighbour- 
hood for twenty years ; but now I think that, with your help, my 
time i| coming.” 

“ With my help. What is it that you wish me to do ? ” 

“ Listen,” answered her father, nervously tapping his pencil on „ 
the account-book before him. M Georgo is not very fond of Isle- 
worth — in fact, he rather dislikes it; but, like all the Oaresfoots, 
lie does not care about parting with landed property, arid, 
though we appear to be good friends, he hates me too much ever 
to consent, under ordinary circumstances, to sell it to me. It is 
to you I look to overcome that objection.” 

“ I ! How ?” 

“ You are a woman and ask me how you should get the blind 
side of a man ! ” 

“I do not in the least understand you.” 

Philip smiled incredulously. 

" Then I suppose I must explain. If you ever take the trouble 
to look at yourself in the glass, you will probably see that Nature 
has been very kind to yo^L in the matter of good looks ; nor are 
you by any means deficient in brains. Your cousin George is very 
fond of pretty woman, and, to be plain, .what I want you to do 
is to make use of your advantages to get him under your thumb 
a u P ersu , a( ^° hi rn into selling the property.” 

u Oh! lather, how can you?” ejaculated Angola, in an agony 
of shame. 


* You idiot, I don|t want you to marry him ; t* only want you 
to make a fool of him. Surely, being of the sex you are, you 
won t find that an uncongenial occupation.” 

Angela’s blushes had givcu way to riallor now. and she answered 

with cold contempt : / 

“ I don’t think you quite understand what a girl feels — at least, 
what I feel, for I know no other girls. Perhaps it would be useless 
for me to try to explain. I had rather go blind than use my eyes 
for such a shameful purpose.” 



“ Angela,” said liei f father," with as much temper as he ever 
showed now, “let me* tell you that yon are a silly fool; you are 
more, you are an encumbrance. Your birth,’* ho added, bitterly, 

“ robbed me of your mother, and the fact of your being a girl 
deprived our branch of the family of their rights. How that you 
have grown up, you prefer to gratify your whims rather than help’ 
me to realize the object of my life by a simple course of action that 
could do no one any harm. I never asked you to commit yourself 
in any way. Well, well, it is what I must expect. We have not 
seen much of each other heretofore, and perhaps the less we meet 
in the future the better.” * 

“ You have no right to talk to me so,” she answered, with flash- 
ing eyes, “though I am your daughter, and it is cowardly to 
reproach me with my birth, my sex, and my dependence. Am I 
responsible for any of tbeso things? But I will not burden you 
long*. And as to what you wanted me to do, and think such a 
little ofTVask yon, is it what my poor mother would have wished 
her daughter ” 

Here Philip abruptly rose, and left the room and the house. 

“ She is as like her mother as possible,” he mused, as s^on as 
he was clear of the houn'\ “It might have been Hilda herself, 
only she is twice as beautiful as Hilda was. I shall have* 
* another bad night after this, 1 know 1 shall. I must get rid of 
that girl somehow, I cannot bear her about me; she hs a daily 
reminder of things I dare not ro member, and whenever she stares 
at me with those great eyes of hers, L feel as though she were 
looking through me. I wonder if she knows the story of Maria 
Lee ! ” 

And then dismissing, or trying to dismiss, the matter from his 
mind, he took his way across the fields to Isle Worth Hall, a largo 
white brick mansion in the Queen Anue style, about two miles 
distant from the abbey, and, on arrival, asked for his cousin 
George, and was at once shown into that gentleman’s presence. 

Years had told upon George more than they had upon Philip, 
and, though there were no touches of grey in tho flaming red of 
his hair, the bldodshot eyes, and the puckered crowsfeet beneath 
them, to say nothing of tho slight but constant trembling of the 
hand, all showed that he was a mail well on in middle-life, and 
who had lived every day of it. Time, too, had made the face 
more intensely unpleasant and vulgar-looking than ever. Such 
Carosfoot characteristics as it possessed were, year by year, giving 
place, in an increasingly greater degree, to the kitchen-maid strain 
n \ troduced by the o raofcher. I n short, Geo rgo Caresfovd did not eve n 
look a gentleman, whereas Philip certainlyilid. 

“ You don’t seem very well, George. I ant afraid that your 
travels have not agreed with you.” 

r “ My dear Philip,” anssvered his cousin, in a lanryuid and affected 
vbice, “ if you had lived the life that I have for the last twenty 
, yeitfrs; you would look a little knocked up. I have had some very 
; good times ; but the fact is, that I have been too prodigal of my 
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strength, not thought enough aboiti the fdture. It is a great 
mistake, ami one of the worst results is that 1 am utterly blase of . 
everything ; even la belle passion is played out for me. I haven’t 
seen a woman I cave twopence about for ten years.** 

“ Ah ! you should sell this* place, and take a house in town ; it 
Vouhl suit you much better.” 

v *• 1. can do that without selling the place. 1 don’t intend to sell-. 
the place — in fact, nothing would induce me to do sol Some d fiy* 
,1 may marry, and want to transmit it to some future Caresfoot'f 
but I confess L don’t mean to do that -just yet. Marry wh en you] 
want a nurse, but never before ; that's my maxim. Marriage is an; 
excellent institutroifTor 'parsoins and fools, the two classes that’ 
Providence has created to populate the world; but a wise man; 
should as goon tlwnk of walking into a spring-trap. •< Take your 
own case, for instance, my dear Philip; look what marriage led 
to.” ^ .. 

“At n ey rate,” auswered his cousin, bitterly, “it led to your 
adv mingc.” 

" Kxactly; and that. is one of the reasons why I have such a 
respectful* the institution in the abstract. Lt has been my personal 
benefactor, and 1 worship it accordingly — at a distaneo. By the 
1 'W.y» talking of marriage reminds me of its legitimate fruits. 
B* llamy tells me that your, daughter Angela (if I had a daughter, 

1 should call her Diabola, it is more appropriate for a woman) has 
grown uncommonly handsome. Bring her to see me; 1 adore 
beauty in all its forms, especially its female form. Is she really s6 
handsome P ” 

L it m no’ judge, but you will soun have an opportunity of 
funning an opinion — that is, I hope so. I propose coming with 
Angela to make a formal call on you to-morrow.” 

“ Mood. Tell my fair cousin that l shall bo certain to be in, and 
be prepared, metaphorically, to fall at the feet of so much loveli- 
ness. By the way, that reminds me ; you have heard of Bellamy's, 
or rather Mrs. Bellamy’s, good fortune, 1 suppose ? ,J 

“ No.” 

What — not? Why, he is now Sir John Bellamy, knight.” 

“Indeed! How is thaff?” 

“ 'fou remember the bye-election six monjhs back ?'” 

“ Oh, yes ! I was actually badgered by Mrs. Bellamy into pro- 
mising to vote, much against my personal convenience” 

“ Kxactly. Well, just at the time old Prescott died, you may 
remember that Mr. {Showers, the member of the Government, was 
unseated on petition from some borough or other^and came down 
here post-haste toget re-elected. But he had Sir Percy Yivyau 
agiynst him, amVji’s 1 know to my cost, this benighted county is 
not 'fond, of those who preach the gospel of progress. Bellamy; 
who is a stout Radical, as you know— chiefly, I fancy, bccausg^ 
there is more to be got out of that side of politics — got the job as 
{Showers* agent. But, three days before, it became quito clear 
that his cause, cabinet minister oif not, was hopeless. Then it 
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was that Mrs.— I beg her parifon, Lady — Bellamy came to the fore. 
Just as Showers wa^ thinking of withdrawing, she demanded a 


private interview with him. Next day she posted off to old Sir 
Percy, who is a perfect fool of the chivalrous school, and was 
desperately fond of her, and, mirabile dictu , that evening Sir Percy 
withdraws on the plea <?f ill-health, or some such rubbish, and 
^Showers walks ovkf. Within' three months, Mr. Bellamy becomes 
Sir John Bellamy, nominally for his services as town-clerk 9 C 
IX 'xham, and I hear that old Sir Percy is now perfectly rampant, 
and goes about cursing her ladyship up hill and down dale, and 
declaring that he has beert. shockingly taken-in. How our mutual 
friend worked the ropes is more than t cau tell you, but she did 


work them, and to some purpose.” 

“ She is au uncommonly handsome woman.” * 

“ Ah ! yes, you’re right there, she is AL ; but let us stroll out a 
little ; it is^.a tine evening for the JOLh of April. To-morrow will 
be the 1st of May, so it will, a day neither of us are likely to 
forgot.” 


Philip winced at the allusion, but said nothing. 

“ By the way,” George went on, “ I am expecting a visitor, my 
ward, young Arthur Heigham, who is just back from India, lie 
will be twenty-five in a few days, when he comes of age, and is 
coming down to sottle up. The fact is, that ten thousand of his 
money is on that Jotley property, and both Bellamy and myself 
are anxious that it should stop there for the present, as if the 
mortgage were called in it might be awkward.” 

“Is he well off?” 


“Comfortably; about a thousand a year; comes of an old 
family too. Bellamy and I knew his father, Captain Heigham, 
Blightly, when we were in business. His wife, by the way, was a 
distant cousin of ours. They are both dead now ; the captain was 
wiped out at Inker man, arid, for some unknown reason, left mo 
♦he young gentleman’s sole guardian and joint trustee with a 
London lawyer, a certain Mr. Borley. I have never seen him yet 
— my ward, I mean— he has always been at Eton, or Cambridge, 
or in India, or somewhere.” 

Here Philip began to manifest signs o?*bonsiderablo uneasiness, 
the cause of which was sufficiently apparent ; for, whilst they were 
talking, a very large aud savage-looking animal of the sheep-dog 
order had emerged from the house, and was following him up and 
down, growling in a low and ominous undertone, its nose being the 
while glued to his calves as they alternately presented themselves 
in his line of vision. 

“ Would you mind calling off this animal, George ? ” he said at 
length. “ He does not look amiable.” ‘tf’ t 

* “Oh! that’s Snarleyow ; don’t mind him, he ‘never bites unless 
dfpu Stop.” Philip instinctively quickened his pace. “ Isn’t he a 
f Bbautv*? He’s a pure bred Thibet sheop-dog, and I will bick him 
t$ fight against any animal of his own weight. He killol two 
la oae coming the other day, and pulled down a 
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beggar-woman in tho evening. *Yon should have heard her 
holler.” t , } 

At that moment, fortunately for Philip’s calves, which were 
beginning to tingle with an unwholesome excitement, Mr. 
Suarleyow’s attention was diverted by tho approach of a dog-curt, 
and he left to enjoy the amusement of snapping and barking at 
the horse. The cart pulled up at the door, and. out of it emerged/ 
u tall and extremely gentlemanly-looking young fallow, followed 
by a very large red bull-dog. ** 

“ Mr. Caresfoot, I'belicve,” said the young gentleman to George, 
taking off his hat. 

Yes, Mr. Ileigham, at your service. I am very glad to see 
you. My cousin, Mr. Philip Caresfoot.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


“I must apologize for having brought Aleck, my dog, you know, 
with me,” began Arthur Ileigham ; “ but the fact was, that' at the 
very ld,st moment the man I was going to leave him with had to 
go away, and I had no time to dad another place before the train 
left. I thought that, if you objected to dogs, he could easily be. 
amt somewhere into tho village. He is very good-tempered, 
though appearances are against him.” 

“ Oh ! he will be all right, I daresay,” said George, rather sulkily ; 
for, with the exception of Snarloyow, in whose fiendish temper 
he found something refreshing and congenial, he liked no dogs. 
“ Hut you must be careful, or Snarleyow, my dog, will give him a 
hammering. Here, good dog, good dog,” and he attempted to pat 
Aleck on the head, but the animal growled savagely, and avoided 
him. 


“ I never knew him do that before,” ejaculated Arthur, in con- 
fusion, and heartily wishing Aleck somewhere else. I suppose 
he has taken a dislike to you. Dogs do sometimes, you know. 

Next second it struck him that this was one of those things that 
hal better have been left^xnsaid, and he grew more uncomfortable 
than ever. But at this very moment the situation was rendered 
intensely lively by the approach of the redoubtable Snarleyow 
himself, who, having snapped at the horse’s heels all the way to 
the stables, had on his return to the front of tho house spotted 
Aleck from afar. He was now advancing on tiptoe in full order of 
battle, liiB wicked-looking teeth gleaming, and his coi.* and tail 
standing out like an angry bear’s. * * - 

Arthur, alreadw t sufficiently put out about the dog question, 
thought it best ti) take no notice ; and even when he distinctly 
heard George quilly “ sah ” on his dog as he passed him, he coiA 
tented himself wfth giving Aleck a kick by way of a warning 
behave himself, and entered into some desultory conversation with 
j^hilip. But presently a series of growls behind him announced 

a 
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that an encounter wqj$ imniinbnt. Looking round, he perceived 
that Snarleyow was standing over the bull-dog, of which he was 
more than twice the size, and holding on to the skin of his neck 
with his long teeth ; whilst George was looking on with scarcely 
suppressed amusement. 

‘‘I think, Mr. Careafoot, that you had better call your dog off,” 
L,:'id Arthur, good- tempe redly. “ Mine is a peaceable animal, but 
In is an awkward customer when he does fight.” 

•* Oh ! better let them settle it ; they will be much better friends 
afterwards. Hold him, Snarleyow.” 

Thus encouraged, the big dog seized the other, aud fairly lifted 
him. off the ground, shaking him violently — a proceeding that had 
the effect of thoroughly rousing Aleck’s temper. And then began 
a most Homeric combat. At first the bull-dog was dreadfully 
mauled ; his antagonist’s size, weight, and length of leg and jaw, 
to say nothing of the thick coat by which he was protected, all toll- 
' ing against him. But he took his punishment very quietly, never 
so much as uttering a growl, in strange contrast to the big dog’s 
vociferous style of doing business. And at last patience was 
rewarded by his enemy’s fore-paw finding its way into Aleck’s 
powerful jaw, and remaining there till Snarleyow’s attentions to 
jblie back of his neck forced him to shift his hold. From that time 
forward the sheep-dog luid to tight on three legs, which he found 
demoralizing. But still he had the advantage, audit was nut until 
any other dog of Aleck’s size would have retreated half killed that 
the bull-dog’s superior courage and stamina began to tell. Quite 
heedless of his injuries, and the blood that poured into his eyes, 
he slowly but surely drove the great sheep-dog, who by this tmm 
would have been glad to stop, back into an angle of the wall, and 
then suddenly pinned him by the throat. Down went Snarleyow 
on the top of the bull-dog, and rolled right over him, but when he 
staggered to his legs again, his throat was still in its cruel grip. 

“'fake your dog off!” shouted George, seeing that affairs had 
.taken a turn he very little expected. 

“ I fear that is impossible,” replied Arthur, politely, but looking 
anything but polite. , 

“ Jf‘ you don't get it off, I will shoot it.’* 

4 ‘ You will do nothing of the sort, Mr. Carcsfoot; you set the 
dog on, and you must take the consequences. Ah ! the affair is 
finished.” 

As lie spoke, the choking Snarleyow, whose black tongue was 
protruding from his jaws, gave one last convulsive struggle, and 
ceased to breaths. Satisfied with this result, Aleck let go, aud 
having sniffed contoaipifiously at his dead antagonist, returned to 
his master’s side, and, sitting quietly down, bc'fm to lick such of 
tis numerous wounds as he could reach. | 

\ George, when lie realized that his favourit^nvas dead, turned 
upon his guest in a perfect fury. His face looked like a devil’s. 
But Arthur, acting with wonderful self-possession for so young a 
man, stopped him. 
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rt Remember, Mr. Caresfoot, before you fsay anything that you 
may regrot, that neither I nor my dog is to blame for what has 
happened. I am exceedingly sorry that your dog should have been 
killed, but it is your own fault. I am afraid, however, that, after 
.what has happened, I shall be as unwelcome here as Aleck; so, if 
you will kindly order He cart for me again, I will move on. Our , 
business can no doubt be finished off by lettcr. ,, . ^ 

George made no reply: it was evident that he could not trm-> 
himself to speak, but, turning sullenly on his heel, walked towards 
the house. 

“ Wait a bit, Mr. Heigh am,’ 5 said Philip, who had been watching 
the whole scene with secret delight. “You are perfectly in the 
right. I will go and try to bring my cousin to his senses. I am 
very thankful to your dog for killing that accursed brute.” 

He was away for about ten minutes, during which Arthur took 
Aleck to a iouutain there was in the centre of a grass plot in front 
of the house, and washed his many wounds, none of which, how- 
ever, were, thanks to the looseness of his hide, very serious. Just 
as he had finished that operation, a gardener arrived with a wheel- 
barrow* to fetch away the deceased Snarleyow. 

- “ Lord, sir,” he said to Arthur, u 1 am glad to have the job of 
tucking up this hero brute. He bit my missus last week, and. 
killed a whole clutch of early ducks. I seed the row through the 
bushes. That ’ere dog of yours, sir, he did fight in proper stylo ; I 
should like to have a dog like he.” 

J ust then the re-arrival of Philip put a stop to the conversation. 
Drawing Arthur aside, he told him that George begged to apolo- 
gize for what had occurred, and hoped that he would not think of 
going away. 

“ But,” added Philip, with a little laugh, “I don't protend that 
he lias taken a fancy to you, and, if I were you, I should cut my 
visit short.” 

“ That is exactly my view of the case. I will leave to-morrow 
evening.” 

Philip made no further remarks for a few moments. He was 
evidently thinking. Presently he said, 

“I see you have a fishing-rod amongst your things ; if you find 
jtfe time hang heavy on your hands to-morrow, or wish to keep out 
of the way, you had better come over to Bratham Lake and fish. 
There arc some very large carp and perch there, and piko too, for 
the matter of that, but they are out of season.” 

Arthur thanked him, and said that he should probably come, and, 
having received instructions as to the road, they parted, Arthur to 
go and shut up Atfcck in an outliouso pointed out to him by his 
friend the gardener, and thence to dress for a dinner that he looked 
forward to with d/ead, and Philip to make his way home. As h& A 
passed up througn the little flower-garden at the Abbey House, he 
came across his daughter, picking the blight from nor shooting 
rose-trees. 

“ Angola,” he said, “ I am sorry if I offended your prejudices 
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this afternoon. Don’t* let us say anything more about it; but I 
want you to come and pay a formal call with me at Isleworth to- 
morrow. It will only be civil that you should do so.” 

“ I never paid a call in my life,” she answered, doubtfully, “ and 
I don’t want to call on my cousin George.” 

“ Oh ! very well,” and he began to move on. She stopped him. 

I will go, if you like.” 

-\“At three o’clock, then. Oh ! by the way, don’t be surprised if 
yoifrsee a young gentleman fishing here to-morrow.” 

Angela reflected to herself that she had never yet seen a young 
gentleman to speak to in her life, and then asked, with undisguised 
interest, who he was. 

“ Well, he is a sort of connection of your own, through the 
Prestons, who are cousins of ours, if any of them are left. His 
mother was a Preston, and his name is Arthur Preston Heigham. 
George told-me something about him just now, and, on thinking it 
over, I remember the whole story. He is an orphan, and George’s 
ward.” 

“ What is he like P ” asked Angela, ingenuously. 

“ Really I don’t know ; rather tall, I thifik — a gentlemanly fellow. 
It really is a relief to speak to a gentleman again. There has been 
p, nice disturbance at Isleworth/’ and then he told his daughter the 
history of the great dog fight. 

“I should think Mr. Heigham was perfectly in the right, and I 
should like to see his dog,” was her comment on the occurrence. 

As Arthur dressed himself for dinner that evening ho came to the 
conclusion that he disliked his host more than any man he ever 
saw, and, to say the truth, he descended into the dining-room with 
considerable misgivings. Just as he entered, the opposite door 
opened, and Sir John Bellamy was announced. On seeing him, 
George emerged from the sulky silence into which he was plunged, 
and advanced to meet him. 

“ Hullo, Bellamy ! I must congratulate you upon your accession 
to rank.” 

“Thank you, Caresfoot, thank you,” Replied 'Mr. Bellamy, who, 
with the exception that he had grown a size larger, and boasted a 
bald patch on the top of his head that gave him something of the 
appearance of a jolly little monk, looked very much the same as 
when we last saw him as a newly married man. 

“A kind Providence,” he went on, rubbing his dry hands, and 
glancing nervously under the chairs, “ has put this honour into my 

“ A Providence in petticoats, you mean,” broke* in George. . 
f “Possibly, my dear Caresfoot; but I do rityt see him. Is it 
possible that he is lurking yonder, behind the s< fa P M 
% “ Who on earth do you mean P 99 \ 

“ I mean that exceedingly fine dog of yours, Snarleyow. Snarle- 
yow, where are you P ^Excuse me for taking precautions, but last 
time he pat his head under my chair and bit me severely, as I 
daresay you remember.” 
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Arthur groaned at healing the 'subject thus brought forward. • 

“Mr. Heigham’s dog killed Snarleyow this afternoon/* said 
George, in a savage voice. 

At this intelligence, Sir John’s face became wreathed in 
smiles. 

“I am deeply delighted — I mean grieved — to hear it. Poo? 
Snarleyow ! he was a charming dog ; and to think that p’lch 
a fate should have overtaken him, when it was only last week 'tod 
he did the same kind office for Anne's spaniel. Poor Snarleyow ! • 
you should really have him stuffed. But, my dear Caresfoot, you, 
have not yet introduced me to the hero of the evening, Mr. Heig- 
ham. Mr. Heigham, I am delighted to make your acquaintance/ 1 ' 
and he shook hands with Arthur with gentle enthusiasm, as though 
he were the last scion of a race that he had known and loved for 
generations. 

Presently dinner was announced, and the three sat down at a 
small round tabid in the centre of the big dining-room, on which was 
placed a shaded lamp. It was not a cheerful dinner. George, having 
said grace, relapsed into moody silence, eating and drinking with 
gusto but in moderation/ and savouring every sip of wine and morsel 
of food as though he regretted its departure. He was not free from 
gluttony, but he was a judicious glutton. JTor his part, Arthur found 
a certain fascination in watching his guardian's red head as he bobbed 
np and down opposite to him, and speculating on the thickness of 
each individual hair that contributed to give it such a spiky effect. 
What had his mother been like, be wondered, that she had started 
him in life with such an entirely detestable countenance P Mean- 
while he was replying in monosyllables to Sir John's gentle 
babblings, till at last even that gentleman’s flow of conversation 
ran dry, and Arthur was left free to contemplate the head in 
solemn silence. As soon as the cloth had been cleared away, George 
suggested that they had better get to work. Arthur assented, and 
Sir John, smiling with much sweetness, remarked profoundly that 
business was one of the ills of life, and must be attended to. 

“ At any rate, it is an ill that has agreed uncommonly well with 
you/* growled George, as, rising from the table, he went to a solid 
iron safe that stood in 'the corner of the room, and, nnlocking it 
with a small key that he took from his pocket, extracted a bundle 
of documents. 

“ That is an excellent deed-box of yours, Caresfoot,” said Sir John, 
carelessly. 

“ Yes ; that lock would not be very easy to pick. It is made on 
my own design.” • 

“ But don’t you find that small parcels such as private letters are 
apt to get lost in it P It is so big.” p 

“ Oh ! no j the* 0 is a separate compartment for them. Now, Mj. 
Heigham.” An 1 then, with the able and benign assistance of Sii 
John, he proceedJ|o utterly confuse and mystify Arthur, till stocks, 
preference-shares, consols, and mortgages were all whirling in his 
bewildered brain. Having satisfactorily reduced him to this con- 
dition, he suddenly sprang upon him the proposal he had in view j. 
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with reference to the Jotley mortgage, pointing ont to him that it 
was an excellent investment, and strongly advising him, “as a 
friend,*' to leave the money upon the land. Arthur hesitated a 
little, more from natural caution than anything he could urge to 
the contrary, and George, noticing it, said, 

“ It is only right that, before you come to any decision, you 
sluuild see the map of the estate, and a copy of the deed. I have 
w^th in the nett room, if you care to come and look at them." 

Arthur assented, and they went off together; Sir John, whose 
eyes appeared to be a little heavy under the influence of the port., 
presuming that he was not’ wanted. But, no sooner had the door 
closed, than the worthy knight proved himself very wide-awake. 
Indeed, he commenced a singular course of action. Advancing on 
tiptoe to the safe in the comer of the room, he closely inspected it 
through his eyeglass. Then ho cautiously tried the lid of an 
artfully contrived subdivision. 

“ Um ! " he muttered, half aloud, “ that's whore they are ; I wish 
I had ten minutes." 

Next he returned swiftly to tho table, and, taking a piece of the soft 
bread which he was eatiug instead of biscuit with his wine, he rapidly 
kneaded it into dough, and, going to the safe, divided the material 
into two portions. One portion he carefully pressed upon the key- 
hole of the subdivision, and then, extracting the key of the safe 
itself, took a very fair impress of its wards on tho other. This 
done, he carefully put the pieces of dough in his breast-pocket, in 
such a way that they were not likely to be crushed, aud, with a 
smile of satisfaction, returned to his chair, helped himself to a glass 
of port, and dozed off. 

“ Hullo, Bellamy, gone to sleep ! Wake up, man. We have 
settled this business about the mortgage. Will you write to 
Mr. Borley, and convey Mr. Hcigham’s decision? And per- 
haps " — addressing Arthur — “ you will do the same on your own 
account." 

“ Certainly I will write, Caresfoot ; and now I think that I 
must be off. Her ladyship does not like having to sit up for me." 

George laughe’d in a peculiarly insulting way. 

“ I don’t think she would care much, Beuhmy, if you stayed away 
all night. But look here, tell her I want to see her to-morrow ; 
don’t forget.” 

Sir John bit his knightly lip, but answered, smiling, that he 
would remember, and begging George not to ring, as his trap was 
at the hall-door, and the servant waiting, he bade an affectionate 
good-night to Arthur, to whom he expressed a hope that they 
would soon meet again, and let himself out of the. room. But, as 
sopn as the door was closed, he went through ancAher performance 
fceedingly inappropriate in a knight. Turningf round, his smug 
/ace red with anger, he pirouetted on his toes, ahd shook his list 
violently in the direction of the door. 

“You scoundrel! " he said between his teeth, “you have made 
a fool of me for twenty years, aud I have been obliged to grin and 
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bear it ; but I will bo even with yo a yet, and her too, more especially 
her.” 

So soon as Sir John had loft, Arthur told his host that, if: the 
morning was line, I 10 proposed to go and fish in B rath am Lake, and 
that he also proposed to take his departure by the last train on tlio 
•following evening. To these propositions George offered no objec- 
tion — indeed, they were distinctly agreeable to him, as lessening 
the time ho would be forced to spend in the society of a guest •he- f 
cordially detested, for such was the feeling that he had conceived 
towards Arthur. 

Then they parted for the night ; but; before he left the room, 
George went to lock up the safe that was still open in the corner. 
Struck by some thought, he unlocked the separate compartment 
with a key that hung on his watch-chain, and extracted therefrom 
a thick a ud neatly folded packet of letters. Drawing out one or 
two/hc glanced through them and replaced them. 

“ Oh !. Lady Anne, Lady Anne,” he said to himself as he closed 
the case, “ you are up in the world now, and you aspire to rule the 
county society, and have both the wealth and the wit to do it ; but 
you must not kick over the traces, or I shall be forced to suppress 
you, Lady Anne, though you arc tlic wife of a Brummagem knight, 
and I think that it is time you had a little reminder. You are 
growing a touch too independent." 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Arthur’s sleep was oppressed that night by horrible nightmares 
of fighting dogs, whereof the largest and most ferocious was fitted 
with George’s red head, the effect of which, screwed, without any 
eye to the litness of things, to the body of the deceased Snarlcyow, 
struck him as peculiarly disagreeable. Ho himself was armed with 
a gun, and whilst he was still arguing with Sir John Bellamy the 
nice point whether, should ho execute that particular animal, as he 
felt a carnal longing to do, it would be manslahghter or dog- 
slaughter, he found himsflf wide awake. • 

It was very early in the morning of the 1st of May, and, coutrary 
to the usual experience of the inhabitants of these islands, the sky 
gave promiso of a particularly tine day, just the day for fishing. 
He did not feel sleepy, and, had he done so, he had had enough of 
his doggy dreams ; so he got up, dressed, and taking his fishing- 
rod, let himself out of the house as he had been instructed to do on 
the previous evening, and, releasing Aleck from his outhouse, pro- 
ceeded towards Bi atham Lake. 

And about this time Angela woke up too, for she always rose 
early, and ran to vhe window to sec what sort <5f a day she had got 
for her birthday. Seeing it to he so fine, she threw open the old 
lattice, at which her pet raven Jack was already tapping to be 
admitted, and let the sweet air play upon her face and neck, and 
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thought what a wonderful thihg it was to be twenty years old. 
And then, kneeling by the window, she said her prayers after her 
own fashion, 'thanking God who had spared her to see this day, and 
praying Him to show her what to do with her life, and, if it was His 
will, to make it a little less lonely. Then she rose and dressed her- 
self, feeling that now that she had done with her teens, Bhe was in 
every respect a woman grown — indeed, quite old. And, in honour 
Sf *thc event, she chose out of her scanty store of dresses, all of 
them made by Pigott and herself, her very prettiest, the one she 
had had for Sunday wear last summer, a tight-fitting robe ’of white 
stuff, with soft little frills round the neck and wrists. Next she put 
on a pair of stout boots calculated to keep out the morning dew, 
and started off. 

Now all this had taken a good time, nearly an hour perhaps ; for, 
being her birthday, and there having been some mention of a young 
gentleman who might possibly come to fish, she had plaited up 
her shining hair with extra care, a very laborious business when 
your hair bangs down to your knees. 

Meanwhile our other early riser, Arthur, had made his way first 
to the foot of the lake and tlwn along the little path that skirted 
its area till he came to Caresfoot Staff. Having sufficiently admired 
that majestic oak, for he was a great lover of timber^ be proceeded 
lo investigate the surrounding water with the eye of a truo 
fisherman. A few yards further up there jutted into the water 
that fragment of wall on which stood the post, now quite rotten, 
to which Angela had bound herself on the day of the gi'eat storm. 
At liisfeet, too, the foundations of another wall ran out for some 
distance into the lake, being, doubtless, the underpinning of an 
ancient boathouse, but this did not rise out of the water, but 
stopped within six inches of the surface. Between these two walls 
lay a very deep pool. 

“ Just the place for a heavy fish,” reflected Arthur, and, even as 
ho thought it, he saw a five-pound carp rise nearly to the surface, 
in order to clear the obstruction of the wall, and sink silently into 
the depths. 

.Retiring carefully to one of two quaintly carven stone blocks 
placed at the foot of the oak-tree, on which, doubtless, many a 
monk had sat in meditation, he set himself to get his fishing-gear 
together. Presently, however, struck by the beauty of the spot 
and its quiet, only broken by the songs of many nesting birds, he 
stopped a while to look around him. Above his head the branches 
of the great oak, now clothing' themselves with the most vivid 
green, formed a«dome-like rjelof,. beneath the shade of which grew 
the softest moss, starred here said, there with primroses and violets. 
f)utside the circle of its shadow the brushvvoo'd of mingled hazel 
and ash-stubs rose thick and higfy, ringing-in the little spot as with 
a wall, except where its dopths were pierced by the passage of a 
long green lane of limes that, unlike the shrubberies, appeared to 
be kept in careful order, and of which the arching boughs formed 
a perfect leafy tunnel. Before him lay the lake where the long. 
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morning lights quivered and daficcd, as its calm was now and 
again ruffled by a gentle breeze. The whole scene bad a lovely and 
peaceful look, and, gazing on it, Arthur fell into a reverie. 

Sitting thus dreamily, his face looked at its best, its expression 
of gentle thoughtfulness giving it an attraction beyond what it 
was entitled to, judged purely from a sculptor’s point of view. It 
was an intellectual face, a face that gave signs of great mental 
possibilities, but for all that a little weak about the mouth. The 
brow indicated some degree of power, and the mouth and eyes no 
small capacities for affection and all sorts of human sympathy and 
kindness. These last, in varying lights, could change as often as 
the English climate ; their groundwork, however, was blue, and 
they were honest and bonny.. In short, a man in looking at Arthur 
Hcigham at the 'age of twenty-four" would have reflected that, even 
among Engli8h gentlemen, he was remarkable for his gentleman- 
like appearance, and a u fellow one would like to know ; ” a girl 
would have dubbed him “ nice-looking; ” and a middle-aged woman 
—and most women do not really understand the /immense differ- 
ence between men until they are getting on that way — would have 
recognized in him a young man by no means uninteresting, and 
one who might, according to the circumstances of his life, de\elop 
into anything or— nothing in particular. 

Presently, drawn by some unguessed attraction, Arthur took his 
eyes off an industrials water-hen, who was building a nest in a 
hurried way, as though she were not quite sure of his intentions, 
and perceived a large raven standing on one leg on the grass, about 
three yards from him, and peering at him comically out of oneeyo. 
This was odd. But his glance did not stop at the raven, for a yard 
or two beyond it he caught sight of a white skirt, and his eyes, travel- 
ling upwards, saw first a rounded waist, and then a bust and pair of 
shoulders such as few women can boast, and at last, another 
pair of eyes ; and he then and there fell utterly and irretrievably 
m love. 

" Good heavens ! ” he said, aloud — poor fellow, he did not mean 
to say it, it was wrung from the depth of his hoart- 7 -“ good heavens, 
how lovely she is ! ” # 

Let the reader imagine -the dreadful confusion produced in that 
other pair of eyes at the open expression of such a sentiment, and 
the vivid blush that stained the fair face in which they were set, if 
he can. But somehow they did not grow angry — perhaps it was 
not in the nature of the most sternly repressive- young lady to 
grow angry at a compliment which, however marked, was so 
evidently genuine and Unpremeditated. In* another moment 
Arthur bethought him of what he had said, and it was his turn to 
blush. He recovered himself pretty well, however. Rising from 
liis stone seat, he took off his hat, and said, humbly, 

“ I beg your pardon, but you startled me so, and really for a 
moment I thought that you were the spirit of the place, or,” he 
added, gracefully, pointing to a branch of half-opened hawthorn 
bloom she held in her hand, “ the original Queen of the May.” 
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Angela blushed again. The compliment was only implied this 
time ; she had therefore no possible pretext for getting angry. 

For a moment she dropped the sweet eyes that looked as though 
they were fresh from reading the truths of heaven before his gaze 
of unmistakable admiration, and stood confused ; and, as sh6 stood, 
it struck Arlhnr that there was something more than mere beauty 
of form and feature about her — an indescribable something, a glory 
of innocence, a: reflection of God’s own light that tinged the worship 
her loveliness commanded with a touch of reverential awe. t 

“ The angefs must look like that,” he thought. But he had no 
time to think any more, for next moment she had gathered up her 
courage in both her hands, and was speaking to him in a soft 
voice, of which the tones went ringing on through all the changes 
of his life. 

“My father told me that he had asked you to come and fish, but 
I did not expect to meet you so early. I — 1 fear that I am dis- 
turbing you/’ and she made as though she would be going. * 

Arthur felt that this was a contingency to be prevented at all 
hazards. 

“ You are Miss Carcsfoot,” he said, hurriedly, “are you not ? ” 

“ Yes — I am Angela ; I need not ask your name, my father told 
it mo. Yon are Mr. Arthur Heigham.” 

• “ Yes. And do you know that we are cousins? ” This was a 
slight exaggeration, buthe was glad to advance any plea to her con- 
fidence that occurred to him. 

“Yes; my father said something about our being related. I 
have no relations except my cousin George, and I am very glad to 
make the acquaintance of one,” and she held out her hand to him in 
a winning way. 

He took it almost reverently. 

“ You cannot,” he said with much sincerity, “ be more glad than 
I am. I, too, am without relations. Till lately I had my mother, 
but she died last year.” 

“ Were you very fond of her ? ” she asked, softly. • 

Tie nodded in reply, and, feeling instinctively that she was on 
delicate ground, Angela pursued the conversation no further. 

Meanwhile Aleck had awoke from a comfortable sleep in which ho 
was indulging on the other stone seat, and, coming forward, sniffed 
at Angela and wagged his tail iu approval — a liberty that was in- 
stantly resented by the big raven, who had now been joined by 
another not quite so large. Advancing boldly, it pecked him 
sharply on the tail — a proceeding that caused Master Aleck to jump 
round as quickly as his maimed condition would allow him, only to 
receive a still harder peck from its companion bird ; indeed, it was 
not until Angela intervened with the bough of hawthorn that they 
would cease from their attack. 

“ They are such jealous creatures,” she explained; “they always 
follow me about, and fly at every dog that comes near me. Poor 
dog ! that is the one, I suppose, who killed Snarleyow, My father 
told me all about it.” 
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“Yes, it is easy to sec that,” Raid •Arthur, laughingthoring dark- 
to Aleck, who, indeed, was in lamentable case, havAways adore 
entirely closed, a large strip of plaster on his head, and airhadowed 
of his body more or less marked with bites. “ It is an unconn, 
awkward business for me, and your cousin will not forgive it in or 
'hurry, I fancy ; but it really was not poor Aleck’s fault — he is' 
gentle as a lamb, if only he is let alone.” 

“ ITc has a very honest face, though his nose does look as though 
it were broken," she said, and, stooping down, she patted the dog. 

“ But 1 must bo going in to breakfast," she went on, presently. 
“It is eight o’clock; the sun always strikes that bough at eight in 
spring,” and she pointed to a dead limb, half hidden by the budding 
foliage of the oak. 

“ You must observe closely to have noticed that, but I do not 
think that the sun is quite on it yet. I do not like to lose my new- 
found relations in such a hurry,” he added, with a somewhat forced 
smile, “ and I am to go away from here this evening.” 

The intelligence was evidently very little satisfactory to Angela, 
nor did she attempt to conceal her concern. 

“ I am very sorry to hear that,” she said. “ I hoped you were 
going to stay for some time.” 

“ And so I might have, had -it not been for that brute Aleck, but 
he has put a long sojourn with your cousin and the ghost of Snar-* 
leyow out of the question ; so 1 suppose I must go by the C>.‘20 
train. At any rate," he added, more brightly, as a thought struck 
him, “ I must go from Isleworth.” 

She did not appear to see the drift of the last part of his remark, 
but answered, 

“ I am going with my father to call at Isleworth at three this 
afternoon, so perhaps wo shall meet again there ; but now, before I 
go in, I will show you a better place than this to lish, a little higher 
up, where Jakes, our gardener, always sets his night-lines." 

-Arthur assented, as he would have been glad to assent to any- 
thing likely to prolong the interview, and they walked off slowly 
together, talking as cheerfully as a sense that the conyersation must 
soon come to an end woujfl allow. The spot was reached all too 
soon, and Angela with evident reluctance, for she was not accus- 
tomed to conceal her feelings, said that she must now go. 

“Why must you go so soon ? ” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, to-day is my birthday — I am twenty 
to-day — and I know that Pigott, my old nurse, means to give me a 
little present at breakfast, and she will be dreadfully disappointed 
it* I am late. She has been thinking a great deal about it, yon 
see.” 

“ May I wish yon many, very many, happy returns of the day ? 
and/’ — with a little hesitation — “ may I also offer you a present, a 
very worthless one I fear ? " 

“ How can I ” stammered Angela, when he cut her short. 

" Don’t be afraid ; it is nothing tangible, though it is something 
that you may not think worth accepting.” 
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. t be angry. My present is only the offer of myself as your 
.re friend.” 

rfhe blushed vividly as she answered, 

44 You are very kind. 1 have never had but one friend — Mr. 
Eraser ; but, if you think you can like me enough, it will make me 
veVy happy to bo your friend too.” And in another second she was 
gone, with her ravens flying after her, to receive her present and a 
jobation from Pigott for being late, and to eat her breakfast with 
such appetite as an entirely new set of sensations can give. 

In the garden she met her father, walking up and down before 
the house, and informed him that she had been talking to Mr. 
Heigh am. He looked up with a curious expression of interest. 

44 Why did you not ask him in to breakfast ? ” he said. 

44 Because there is nothing to eat except bread and milk.” 

44 Ah ! — well, perhaps you were right. I will'go down and speak 
to him. Ho; I forgot I shall see him this afternoon.” 

And Arthur, let those who disbelieve in love at first sight laugh 
if they will, sat down to think, trembling in every limb, \itterly 
shaken by the inrush of a new and strong emotion. He had nob 
come to the age of twenty-four without some experiences of the 
other sex, but never before had he known any such sensation as 
that which now overpowered him, never before had he fully realized 
what solitude meant as ho did now that she had left him. In 
youth, when love does come, he comes as a strong man armed. 

And so, steady and overwhelming all resistance, the full tide of 
a pure passion poured itself into his heart. There was no pretence 
or make-believe about it; tho bolt that sped from Angela’s grey 
eyes had gone straight home, and would remain an 44 ever-fixed 
mark,” so long as life itself should last. 

For only once in a lifetime does a man succumb after this 
fashion. To many, indeed, no such fortune— call it good or ill-— 
will ever come, since the majority of men flirt or marry, indulge in 
44 platonic friendships,” or in a consistent course of admiration of 
their neighbours* wives, as fate or faijpy leads them, and wear 
their time away without ever having known the meaning of such 
love as this. There is no fixed rule about it ; the most unlikely, 
even the more sordid and contemptible of mankind, are liable to 
become the subjects of an enduring passion; only then it raises 
them ; for though strong affection, especially, if unrequited, some- 
times wears and enervates the mind, its influence is, in the main, 
undoubtedly ennobling. But, though such affection is bounded 
by no rule, it is curious to observe how generally true are the old 
sayings which declare that a man’s thoughts return to his first 
real love, as naturally and unconsciously as the needle, that .has 
for a while been drawn aside by some overmastering influence, 
returns to its magnetic pole. The needle has wavered, but it has 
never shaken off its allegiance ; that would be against nature, and 
is therefore impossible ; and so it is with the heart. It is the eves 
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that lie loved as a lad which he sees through the gathering dark- 
ness of his death-bed ; it is a chance but that he will always adore 
the star which first came to share his loneliness in this shadowed 
world above all the shining multitudes in heaven. 

And, though it is not every watcher who will find it, early or 
late, that star may rise for him, as it did for Arthur now. A man 
may meet a face which it is quite beyond his power to forget, and 
be touched of lips that print their kiss upon his very heart. Y # es, 
the star may rise, to pursue its course, perhaps beyond the ken of 
liis horizon, or only to set again before he has learnt to under- 
stand its beauty— rarely, very rarely, to shed its perfect light upon 
him for all his time of watching. The star may rise and set ; the 
sweet lips whose touch still thrills him after so many years may lie 
to-day 

“Beyond the graveyard's barren wall,” 

0 t, worse still, have since been sold to some richer owner. But if 
once it Has risen, if once those lips have met, the memory must 
remain ; the Soul knows no forgetfulness, and, the little thread of 
lile spyn out, will it not claim its own F For the compact that it 
lias sealed is holy among holy things ; that love which it has given 
is of its own nature, and not of the body alone — it is inscrutable 
as death, and everlasting as the heavens. 

Yes, the fiat has gone forth ; for good or for evil, for comfort or 
for scorn, for the world and for eternity, ho loves her ! Henceforth 
that love, so lightly and yet so irredeemably given, will become 
the guiding spirit of his inner life, rough-hewing his destinies, 
directing his- ends, and shooting its memories and hopes* through 
the whole fabric of his being like an interwoven thread of gold, 
lie may sin against it, but ho can never forget it; other inte- 
rests and ties may overlay it, but they cannot extinguish it ; ho 
may drown its fragrance in voluptuous scents, but, when these 
have satiated and become hateful, it will re-arise, pure and sweet 
as ever. Time or separation cannot destroy it — for it is immortal ; 
use cannot stale it, pain can only sanctify it. It will be to him as 
a bfeacon-light to the sea- worn mariner that tells of home and peace 
upon the shore, as a rainbow-promise set upon his sky. It alone 
of all things pertaining to him will defy the attacks of the consuming 
years, and when, old and withered, he lays him down to die, it will 
at last present itself before his glazing eyes, an embodied joy, clad 
in shining robes, and breathing the airs of Paradise ! 

For such is love to those to whom it has been given to see him 
face to face. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Abthtjr did not do much fishing that morning ; indeed, he never 
so much as got his line into the water— he simply sat there lost 
in dreams, and hoping in a vague way that Angela would come 
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back again. Bat she did not 'come back, though it would bo 
difficult to say what prevented her ; for, had he but known it, she 
was for the space of a full hour sitting within a hundred yards of 
him, and occasionally peeping out to watch his mode of fishing 
with some curiosity. It was, she reflected, exceedingly unliko that 

S ractised by Jakes. She, too, was wishing that he would detoct 
er, and come. to talk to her ; but, amongst other new sensations, 
sho was now the victim of a most unaccountable shyness, and 
could not make up her mind to reveal her whereabouts. 

At last Arthur awoke .from his long reverie, and romembered 
with a sudden pang that he had had nothing to eat since the 
previous evening, and that he was consequently exceedingly 
hungry. He also discovered, on consulting his watch, that it was 
twelve o’clock, and, moreover, that he was quite 'stiff from sitting 
so long in the same position. So, sighing to think that such a 
vulgar necessity as that of obtaining food should force him to 
depart, he put up his unused fishing-rod and started for Isleworth, 
where lie arrived just as the bell was ringing for lunch. 

George received him with cold civility, and asked him what 
sport he had, to which he was forced to reply — none. 

“ Did you see anybody there ? ” 

. w Yes, I met Miss Cares foot.” 

“ Ah ! trust a girl to trail out a man. What is sho like? I 
remember her a raw-boned girl of fourteen with fine eyes.” 

“ I think that she is the handsomest woman lever saw,” Arthur 
replied, coldly. 

“ Ah l ” said George, with a rude little laugh, “youth is always 
enthusiastic, especially when the object is of the dairymaid cut.” 

There was something so intensely insolent in his host’s way of 
talking that Arthur longed to throw a dish at him, but he 
restrained his feelings, and dropped the subject. 

“ Let me see, you arc only just home from India, are youP ” asked 
George, presently. t 

“ 1 got back at the beginning of last month,” 

“ And what were you doing there P ” 

“ Travelling about and shooting.” 

“ Did yon get much sport ? ” 

“ No, I was rather unfortunate, but I and another fellow killed 
two tigers, and went after a rogue elephant ; but ho nearly killed 
us. I got some very good ibex- shooting in Cashmere, however.” 

u Wlnit do you intend to do with yourself now ? Your education 
has been extravagantly expensive, especially the Cambridge part 
of it. Are you gbiug to turn it to any account ? ” 

“ Yes. I am going to travel for another year, and then read for 
the Bar. There is no particular object in being called too young, 
and I wish to see something more of the world first.” 

“Ah ! I see, idleness called by a floe name.” 

“ Beally I cannot agree with you,” said Arthur, who was rapidly 
losing his temper. 

“Of course you can’t, but every man has a right to choose his 
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own road to the dogs. Come,” he’added, with a smile of malice, 
as he noticed Arthur’s rising colour, “ no need to get (ingry ; you 
see I stand in loco parentis , and feel bound to express my 
opinion.” . 

“I must congratulate you on the success with which you 
assume the character,” answered Arthur, now thoroughly put-out ; 
“ but, as everything I have done or mean to do is so distasteful jbo 
you, I think it is a pity that you did not give mo the benefit of your 
advice a little sooner.” 

George’s only answer was a laugh, and. presently the two parted, 
detesting each other more cordially than ever. 

At half-past three, when George was still away, for ho had gone 
out with his bailiff immediately after lunch, Philip and his daughter 
were shown into the drawing-room, where we may be sure Arthur 
was awaiting them. 

“Alr. Caresfoot is not back yet,” said Arthur, “but I do not 
suppose that he will be long.” . . 

“ Oh ! he will be here soon,” said Fhilip, “ because I told him we 
were coming to call. What sort of sport did you have? What, 
none ! * I am very sorry. You must come and try again — ah ! I 
forgot you are going away. By the way, Mr. Heigham, why should 
you go just yet? If you arc food of fishing, aud have nothing, 
better to do, come aud put up at the Abbey House for a while ; we 
are plain people, but there is plenty of room, and you shall have a 
hearty welcome. Would you care to come ? ” 

It would have been amusing to any outsider to watch Angela’s 
face as she heard this astounding proposition, for nobody had been 
invited inside her father's doors within her recollection, ft assumed 
first of all a look of blank amazement, which was presently changed 
into one of absolute horror. 

“ Would he come, indeed?” reflected Arthur. “ Would ho step 
into Paradise ? would ho accept the humblo offer of free quarters 
in the Garden of Eden?” ilapturo beamed so visibly from every 
feature of his face that Philip saw it and smiled. Just as he was 
about to accept with enthusiasm, he caught sight of* Angela’s look 
of distress. It chilled hi\jj like the sudden shock of cold water ; 
she did not wish him to come, he thought, she did not care for him. 
Obliged, however, to give an answer, ho said, 

“ L shall lie delighted if” — and feere he bowed towards her— 
“ Mbs Caresfoot does not object.” 

“ It father,” broke in Angela, with hesitation, “you could 
arrange that Mr. Heigham came to-morrow, not to-day, it would 
be more convenient. I. must get a room ready.” # 

“ Ah ! domestic details ; [ had overlooked them. I daresay you 
can muu ago that— eh, Hexham ? ” 

“ Gh ! yes, easily, thank you.” 

As he said the words, the door was flung open, and “Lady 
Bellamy ” was announced with the energy that a footman always 
devotes to the enunciation of a title, and next second a splendid 
creature, magnificently dressed, sailed into the room. 
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“ All ! how do you do, Mr. Ca’resfoot P ’* she said, in that low, rich 
voice that he remembered so well. “ It is some time since we met ; 
indeed, it quite brings back old times to see you, when we were all 
young people together/* « 

“ At any rate, Lady Bellamy, you show no signs of age ; indeed, 
if you will permit me to say so, you look more beautiful than 
ever.” 

“ Ah ! Mr. Caresfoot, you have not forgotten how to be gallant, 
but let me tell you that it entirely depends upon what light I am 
in. If you saw me in the, midst of one of those newfangled electric 
illuminations, you would see that I do look old ; but what can one 
expect at forty P ” Here her glance fell upon Angela's face for tho 
first time, and she absolutely started ; the great pupils of her eyei 
expanded, and a dark frown spread itself for a -moment over her 
countenance. Next second it was gone. “ Is it possible that that 
beautiful girl is your daughter P But, remembering her mother, 
I need not ask. Look at her, Mr. Caresfoot, and then look at me, 
and say whether or not I look old. And who is the young man ? 
Her lover, I suppose — at any rate, he looks like it ; but please 
introduce me.” 

“Angela,” said Philip, crossing to the window where they were 
talking, “ let me introduce you to Lady Bellamy. Mr. Heigham— 
iLady Bellamy.** 

“ I am delighted to make your acquaintance, Miss Caresfoot, 
though I think it is very generous of me to say so.** 

Angela looked puzzled. 

“ Indeed ! ” she said. 

“What! do you not guess why it is generous? Then look at 
yourself in the glass, and you will see. I used to have some pre- 
tension to good looks, but I could never have stood beside you at 

the best of times, and now Your mother, even when I was at 

my best, always killed me if I was in the same room with her, and 
you are even handsomer than your mother. ** 

Angela blushed very 'much at this unqualified praise, and, put- 
ting it and the exclamation her appearance liad that morning 
wrung from Arthur together, she suddenly came to the conclusion 
-—for, odd as it may seem, she had never before taken the matter 
into serious consideration — that she must be very good-looking, a 
conclusion that made her feel extremely happy, she could not 
quite tell why. 

It was whilst she was thus blushing and looking her happiest 
and loveliest that George, returning from his walk, chanced to 
look in at the '•window and see her, and, gradually drawn by 
the attraction of her beauty, his eyes fixed themselves in- 
tently upon her, and his coarse features grow instinct with 
a mixture of hungry wickedness and delighted astonishment. 
It was thus that Arthur and Lady Bellamy saw him. Philip, who 
was looking at a picture in the corner of the room, did not see 
him ; nor, indeed, did Angela. The look was unmistakable, and 
race more the dark frown settled upon Lady Bellamy's brow, and 
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the expanding pupils filled the he.avy -lidded eyes. As for Arthur, 
it made him feel sick with unreasonable alarm. 

Next minute George entered the room with a stupid smile upon f 
his face, and looking as dazed as a bat that lias suddenly been 
shown the sun. Angela’s hoaven-lit beauty had come upon his 
gross mind as a revelation ; it fascinated him, he had lost his com- 
mand over himself*. 

“ Oh 1 here yon are at last, George,’* said Lady Bellamy— it,' wm 
always her habit to call him Georgo. “ We have all been like 
sheep without a shepherd, though I saw you keeping an eye on the 
flock through fho window.” 

George started. Tie did not know that ho had been observed. 

“ I did not know that you were all here, or I would have been 
buck sooner,’’ he said, and then began to shake hands. 

When he came to Angela, he favoured her with a tender pressure 
of the fingers nud an elaborate and high-flown speech of welcome, 
both of which w.crc inexpressibly disagreeable to her. But here 
Lady Bellamy intervened, and skilfully forced him into a conversa- 
tion with her, in which Philip joined. 

“ JVTiat does Lady Bellamy remind you of?” Angola asked 
Arthur, as soon as the hum of talk made it improbable that they 
would be overheard. 

“ Of an Egyptian sorceress, T think. Look at the low, broad 
forehead, the curling hair, the full lips, and the inscrutable look of 
the face.” 

“ To my mind she is an ideal of the Spirit of Power. I am very 
much afraid of her, and, as for him ” — nodding towards George — • 

“ I dislike him even more than 1 was prepared to,” and she gave a 
litLle shudder. “ By the way, Mr. lleighatn, you really must not 
be so rash as to accept my father’s invitation 

“ If you do not wish to see me, of course I will not,” he answered, 
in a hurt and disappointed tone. 

“ Oh ! it is not that, indeed ; how could you think so, when ouly 
this morning wc agreed to be friends ? ” 

“ Well, what is it, then ? ” he asked, blankly. * 

" Why, Mr. tleigham, the fact is that we — that is, my old nurse 
and I, for my fathers irregular in his meals, and always takes 
them by himself — live so very plainly, and I am ashamed to ask you 
to share our mode of life. For instance, wo have nothing but bread 
mid milk for breakfast and the golden head sunk in some con- 
tusion before his amused gaze. 

“ Oh ! is that all ? ” ho said, cheerily. " I am very fond of bread 
and milk/* N # 

“And then,” went on Angela with her confession, “wc never 
drink wine, and I know that gentlemen do.” 

“ I am a teetotaller, so that does not matter.” 

“Eeally?”^ 

“ Yes — really.” 

“ But thou, you know, my father shuts himself up all day, 
that you will have nobody but inyself to talk to.” 
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“ Oli ! never mind *’ — encouragingly. / “ I am sure that we shall 
get on.” ’ 

* u Well, if, in spite of all this and a great deal more— oh ! a very 

f eat deal that I have not time to tell you— you still care to come, 
will do my best to amuse you. At any rate, we can read together ; 
that will be something, if you don’t find me too stupid. You must 
remember that I have only had a private education, and have never 
been to college lijcc you. I shall be glad of the opportunity of rub- • 
bing up my classics a little ; I have been neglecting them rather 
lately, and actually got into a mess over a passage in Aristophanes 
that I shall ask you to clear up/* 

This was enough for Arthur, whose knowledgo of the classics 
was that of the ordinary University graduate ; he turned the sub- 
ject with remarkable promptitude. • 

“ Tell me,” he said, looking her straight in the face, “ are yon 
glad that I am coming ? n 

The grey eyes dropped a little before the boldness of his gaze, 
but she answered, unhesitatingly, 

“ Yes, for my own sake I am glad ; but I fear that you will find 
it very dull.” 

“ Come, Angela, we must bo off ; I want to be home by a quarter 
to six,” said Philip just then. 

She at once rose and shook hands with Arthur, murmuring, 
“ Good-by till to-morrow morning,” and then with Lady Bellamy. 

George, meanwhile, with the most unwonted hospitality, was 
pressing her father to stay to dinner, and, when he declined, 
announcing his intention of coming over to see him on the morrow. 
At last he got away, but not before Lady Bellamy hod bid him a 
seemingly cordial adieu. 

“ You and your charming daughter must come and sec me at 
Tiewtham House, when we get in. What, have you not heard that 
Sir John has bought it from poor Maria Lee’s executors ? n 
Philip turned pale as death, and hurried from the room. 

“ It is good,” reflected Lady Bellamy, as she watched the effect 
of her shaft, “to lot him know that I never forget.” 

But, even when* her father had gone, the path was still blocked 
to Angela. tv 

“ What !” said George, who was, when in an amiable mood, that 
worst of all cads, a jocose cad, “ arc you going to play truant, too, 
my pretty cousin ?, Then first you must pay' the penalty, not a 
very heavy one, however." And he threw his long arm round her 
waist, and prepared to give her a cousinly embrace. 

At first Angela, not being accustomod to little jokes of the sort, 
did not understand 'What his intentions were, but as soon as she 
did, being an extremely powerful young woman, she soon pnt a 
stop to them, shaking George away from her so sharply by a single' 
swing of her lithe body, that, stumbling over a footstool in his rapid 
back ward passage, he in a trice measured his length upon the floor. 
Seeing what she liad done, Angela turned and fled after her 
father. 
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As for Arthur, the scene was too much for his risible nervesbeside 
he fairly roared with laughter, whilst even Lady Bellamy went i?n, 
near to it as she ever did. 

George rose white with wrath. 

“ Mr. Heigham,” he said, “ I see nothing to laugh at in an acci- 
dent” 

“Don’t youP” replied Arthur. “I do; it is .just the most 
ludicrous accident that I ever saw.” 

George turned ojv ay muttering something that it was perhaps 
as well his guest aid not hear, and at once began to attack Lady 
Bellamy. 

“ My dear George,” was her rejoinder, “ let this little adventure 
teach you that it is not wise for middle-aged men to indulge in 
gallantries towards young ladies, and especially young ladies of 
thews and sinews. Good- night.” 

At the same moment the footman announced that the dog-cart 
which Arthur had orderod was waiting for him. 

“Good-by, Mr. Heigham, good-by,” said George, with angry 
sarcasm. “ Within twenty-four hours you have killed my favourite 
dog, taken offence at my well-meant advice, and ridiculed my mis- 
fortune. If wo should ever meet again, doubtless you will have 
further surprises in store for mo and, without giving Arthur time 
to make any reply, he left the roo^i. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Early on the day following Arthur’s departure from Isloworth, 
Lady Bellamy received a note from George requesting her, if con- 
venient, to como and sec him that morning, as he had something 
rather important to talk to her about. 

“ John,” she said to her husband at breakfast, “do you want the 
brougham this morning ? n • 

“Ho. Why?” ^ 

“ Because 1 am going over to Isleworth.” 

“Hadn’t you better take the luggage-cart too, and your luggage 
in it, and go and Jive there altogether ? It would save trouble, 
sending backwards and forwards,” suggested her husband, with 
severe sarcasm. 

Lady Bellamy cut the top off an egg with a single clean stroke- 
all her movements were decisive — before she an severed. 

“ I thought,” slip said, “ that wo had dono with that sort of 
nonsense some years ago . are you going to begin it again P ” 
“Yes, Lady Bellamy, I am, I am not going to stand being 
bullied and jeered at by that damned scoundrel Caresfoot any 
more. I am not going to stand your eternal visits to him.” 

“ You have stood them for twenty years ; rather late in tho day 
to object now, isn’t it ? 79 she remarked, coolly, beginning her egg. 
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is never too late to mend ; 'it is not too late for you to stop 

.etly at home and do your duty by your husband.” 

“ Most men would think that 1 had done my duty by him pretty 
well Twenty years ago you were nobody, and had, comparatively 
speaking, nothing. Now you have a title and between three and 
fun r thousand a year. Who have you to thank for that P Certainly 
not yourself.” . 

“ Curse the title and the money ! I had rather be a poor devil 
of an attorney with a large family, and five hundred a year to 
keep them on, than live the life I do between you and that vulgar 
beast Caresfoot. It’s a dog’s life, not a man’s ; ” and poor Bellamy 
was so overcome at his real or imaginary wrongs that the tears 
actually rolled down his puffy little face. . 

His wife surveyed him with some amusement. . * 

“ I think,” she said, “ that you are a miserable creature.” 

“ Perhaps I am, Anne ; but I tell you what it is, even a miserable 
creature can be driven too far. It may perhaps be worth your while 
to be a little careful” 

She cast one swift look at liirrf, a look not without apprehension 
in.it, for there was a ring about his .voice that she did not like; but 
his appearance was so ludicrously wretched that it reassured hen 
She finished her egg, aiulthen, slowly driving the spoon through 
the shell, she said, 

“ Don’t threaten, John ; it is a bad babit, and shows an un- 
Christian state of mind; besides, it might force me tocr-r-rnsh you, 
in self-defence, youknoVr;” and, John and the ogg- shell having 
finally collapsed together, Lady Bellamy ordered the brougham. 

Having thus sufficiently scourged her husband, she departed in 
due course to visit her own, taskmaster, little guessing what awaited 
her at his hands. After all, there is a deal of poetic justice in the 
world. Little Smith, fresh from his mother’s apron-strings, is 
x savagely beaten by the cock of the school, Jones, and to him Jones 
is an all-powerful, cruel devil, placed above all possibility of retri- 
bution. If, however, little Smith could see the omnipotent Jones 
being mentally ploughed aad harrowed by his papa the clergyman, 
in celebration of the donble event of his fe^viug missed a scholar- 
ship and taken too mueh sherry, it is probable that his wounded 
feelings would be greatly soothed. Nbr does it stop there. Robin- 
son, the* squire of the parish, takes it out of the Reverend Jones, and 
speaks ill of him tp the bishop, a Low .Churchman, on the matter 
of vestments, and very shortly afterwards Sir Buster Brown, the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, expresses his opinion pretty freely 
of Robinson in hi^magisterial capacity, only in his turn to receive 
a most unexampled wigging from Her Majesty’s judge, Baron 
Muddlebone, for not showing him that respect he was accustomed 
to receive from the High Sheriff of the county. And even over 
the august person of the judge himself there hangs the fear of the 
onjy thing that he cannot commit fofc contempt, public opinion. 
Justice ! why, the world is full of it, Only it is mostly built upou a 
foundation of wrong 
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Lady Bellamy found George sitting in. the dining-room beside 
the safe that had so greatly interested her husbaud. It was open, 
and lie was reading a selection from the bundle of letters which the 
reader may remember having seen in his hands before. 

“How do, Anne P** he said, without rising. “You look very 
handsome this morning. I never saw a Ionian wear better/' 

She vouchsafed no reply to His' greeting* but turned as ‘pale as 
death. ” 

“ What 1 w she said, huskily, pointing with^her finger to the 
letters in his hand, “ what are you doing witff those letters P ” 

“ Bravo, Anne ; quite tragic. What a Lady Macbeth you would 
make 1 Come quote, 4 All the perfumes of Arafoy will not sweeten 
this little hand. Oh, oh, oh ! * Go on.” 

“ What are you doing with those letters P ” 

“Have you never broken a dog by showing him the whip, Anne ? 
I have got something to ask of you, and I wish to get you into a 
generous frame of mind first. Listen now, I am going to read you 
a few extracts from a past that is so vividly recorded here.” 

She sank into a chair, hid her face in her bands, and groaned. 
George, whose own features betrayed a certain nervousness, took a 
Jrellow sheet of paper, and began to read. 

“ * Do you know how old I am to-day ? Nineteen, and I have 
been married a year and a half. Ah ! what a happy lass I was 
before I married; how they worshipped me in my old home! 
“ Queen Anne,” they always called me. Well, they are dead now, 
and pray God they sleep so sound that they can neither hear nor 
see. Yes, a year and a half — a year of happiness, half a year of 
hell; happiness whilst I did not know you, hell since I saw your 
face. What Secret spring of wickedness did you touch in my 
heart P I never had a thought of wrong before you came. But 
when I first set eyes upon your face, I felt some strange change 
come over me : I recognized my evil destiny, How you discovered 
my fascination, how you led. me on to evil, you best know. I am 
no coward, I do not wisli to excuse myself, but sometimes I think 
that you have much to answer for, George. Hark, I hear my baby 
crying, my beautiful toy with his father’s eyes. Do you know, I 
believe that the child has grown afraid of me : it beats at me with 
its tiny hands. I think that my very dog dislikes me now. They 
know me as I am ; Nature tells them ; everybody kuows me except 
him . .He will come in presently from visiting his sick and poor, 
and kiss me and call me his sweet wife, arid I shall act the living 
lie. Oh ! God, I cannot bear it much longer— j-’ 

“There is more of the same sort,” remarked George, coolly. 
“It affords a most interesting study of mental anatomy, but I 
have no time to read more of it. We will pass on to another.” 

Lady Bellamy did not move ; she sat trembling a little, her face 
buried in her hands. 

. Be took up a second letter, and began to read a marked passage. 

“ 4 The die is cast, I will come ; I can no longer resist your in- 
fluence ; it grows stronger every day, and now it makes mo a 
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murderess, for the shock will kill him. And yet I am "tired of the 
sameness and smallness of my life; my mind is too big to be 
cramped in such narrow fetters/ 

“That extract is really very funny,” said George, critically. 
” But don’t look depressed, Anne, I am only going to trouble you 
with one more dated a year or so later. Listen. 

** \ 1 have several times seen the man you sent me ; he is a fool 
and contemptible in appearance, and, worst of all, shows signs of 
falling in love with me ; but, if you wish it, I will go through the 
marriage ceremony with him, poor little dupe! You will not 
marry me yourself, and I would do more than that* to keep near 
you ; indeed, I have no choice, I must keep near you. I went to 
the Zoological Gardens the other day and saw a rattlesnake fed 
upon a live rabbit ; the poor thing had ample room to run away in, 
hut could not, it was fascinated, and sat still and screamed. At 
last the snake strupk it, and 1 thought that it§ eyes looked like 
yours. I am as helpless as that poor animal, and you ar6 much 
more cruel than the snake. And yet my mind is infinitely stronger 
than your own in every way. I cannot understand it. What is 
the source of your j>ower.over me ? But I am quite reckless’ now, 
so what does it matter? 1 will do anything that does not put 
me within reach of the law. You know that my husband is dead. 
I knew that he would die ; lie expired with my name upon his 
lips. The child, too, I hear, died in a fit of croup the nurse had 
gone out, and there was no ono to look after it. Upon'my word, 
I may well be reckless, for there is no forgiveness for such as 

you and I. As for little B , as I think I told you, I will lead 

him on and marry him : at any rate, I will make his fortune for 
him : I must devote myself to something, and ambition is more 
absorbing than anything else — at least, I shall rise to something 
great. Good-night ; I don’t know which aches the most, my head 
or my heart.’ 

“Now that extract would bo interesting reading to Bellamy, 
would it not?” 

Here she. suddenly sprang forward and snatched at the letter. 
But George was too quick for her ; he flutfg it into the safe by his 
side, and swung the heavy lid to, 

“No, no, my dear Anne, that property is too valuable to be 
parted with except for a consideration.” 

Her attempt frustrated, she dropped back into her chair. 
u What are you torturing me for ? ” she asked, hoarsely. “ Have 
you any object in fragging up the ghost of that dead past, or is it 
merely for amusement? ” 

“Did I not tell you that I had a favour to ask of you, and 
wished to get you into a proper frame of mind first ? ” 

“ A favour. You mean that you have some wickedness in hand 
that you are too great a coward to execute yourself. Out with it ; 
I know you too well to be shocked.” # 

“ Oh, very well. You saw Angela Caresfoot, Philip’s daughter, 
here yesterday P” 
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• "Yes, I saw her” 

“ Very good. I mean to marry her, and you must manage it for 
me.” 

Lady Bellamy sat quite still, and made no answer. 

“ You will now,” continued George, relieved to find that he had 
not provoked the outburst he had expected, “ understand why I 
read you those extracts. I am thoroughly determined upon marry- 
ing that girl at whatever cost, and I see very clearly that I* shat 1 ' 
not be able to do so without your help. With your help the matte , 
will be easy; for no obstacle, except tne death 61' the girl herself, can 
prevail against your iron determination and unbounded fertility of 
resource.” 

44 And if I refuse F ” 

“ I must have read those extracts to very little purpose for yea 
to talk about refusing. If you refuse, the pangs of conscience will 
overcome me, and I shall feel obliged to place these letters, and 
more* especially those referring to himself, iii the hands of your 
husband. Of course it will, for my own sake, be unpleasant to 
mo .to have to do so, but I can easily travel for a year or two till 
the talk has blown over. For you it will be different. Bellamy 
has no cause to love you now ; judge what lie will feel when he 
knows all the truth. Ho will scarcely keep the story to himself, 
and, even were he to do so, it could easily be set about in other 
ways, and, in’ either case, you will bo a ruined woman, and all that 
you have toiled and schemed for for twenty years will be snatched 
from you in an instant. If, on the other hand, you do not refuse, 
and I cannot believe that you will, I will on my wedding-day burn 
these uncomfortable records before your eyes, or, if you prefer it, 
you shall burn them yourself.” 

“ You have only seen this girl once ; is it possible that you are 
in earnest in wishing to marry her ? ” 

“ Do you think that I should go through this scene by way of a 
joke ? I never was so much in earnest in my life before. Iam in 
love with her, I tell you, as much in love as though I had known 
her for years. What happened to you with reference to me has 
happened to me witb •reference to her, or something very like it, 
and marry her I must and will.” 

Lady Bellamy, as she heard these words, rose from her chair 
and flung herself on the ground before him, clasping his knees 
with her hands. 

“ Oh, George, George ! ” she cried, in a broken voice, “ have some 
little pity ; do not force me to do this unnataral thing. Is your 
heart a stone, or are you altogether a devil, that by such cruel 
threats you can* drive me into becoming the instrument of my own 
shame P I know what I am, none better : but for whose sake did 
I become so P Surely, George, I have some claim on your com- 
passion, if I have none on your love. Think again, George ; and, 
if you will not give her up, choose some other means to compass 
this poor girl’s ruin.” ” - 

“ Get up, Anne, and don’t talk sentimental rubbish. Not hut 
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what,” he added, with a sneer, * it is rather amusing to hear you 
pitying your successful rival.” 

She sprang to her feet, all the softness and entreaty gone from 
her face, which wa^in stead now spread with her darkest and most 
vindictive look. 

“ I pity her ! ” she said. “ I hate her. Look you, if I have 
to do this, my only consolation will he in knowing that what I 
do will drtfg my successor down below my own level. I suffer ; 
she shall suffer more ; I know you a fiend, she shall find a whole 
hell with you; she i# purer and better than I have ever been ; soon 
you shall make her worse than I have dreamt of being. Her purity 
shall be dishonoured, her love betrayed, her life reduced to such 
chaos that she shall cease to believe even in her God, and in return 
for these things I will give her — you, Your new plaything shall 
pass through my mill, George Caresfoot, before ever she comes to 
yours ; and on her I will repay with interest all that I have suffered 
at your hands ; ” and, exhausted with the fierceness of her own in- 
vective and the violence of conflicting passions, she sank back into 
her chair. 

“ Bravo, Anne ! quite in your old style. I daresay that the young 
lady will require a little moulding, and she could not be in better 
hands ; but mind, no tricks — I am not going tu be cheated out of 
my bride.” 

“ Yon need not fear, George; I sha|l not murder her. I do not 
believe in violence ; it is the last resource of fools. - If I did, you 
would not be alive now.” j 

George laughed a little uneasily. ji 

“Well, we are good friends again, so there is no need to talk of 
such things,” he said. “The campaign will not be by any. means 
an easy one — there are many obstacles in the way, and I don’t 
think that my intended has taken a particular fancy to me. You 
will have to work for your letters, Anne ; but first of all take a day 
or two to think it over, and make a plan of the campaign. And now 
good-by ; 1 have got a bad headache, and am going to lie down.” 

She rose, and went without another word ; but all necessity for 
setting about her shameful task was soon postponed by news that 
reached her the next morning) to the effect that George Caresfoot 
was seriously ill 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The dog-cart that Arthur had hired to take him away belonged 
to an old-fashioned inn in the parish of Rewtham, situated about 
a mile from Rewtham House (which had just passed into the hands 
of the Bellamys), and two from Bratham Abbey, and thither Arthur 
had himself driven. His Jehu, known through all the country round 
as “^Old Sam,” was an ancient ostler, who had been in the ser- 
vice of the Rewtham “ King’s Head,” man and boy, for over sixty 
years, and from him Arthur collected a good deal of inaccurate 
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information about tbe Caresfoot family, including Having 

eion ofHhc death of Angela’s motherland Philip’s disinhei.-rr a , he 

After all, there are few more comfortable places than an ^.rs. 
not a huge London hotel, where you are known as Ho. 48, anu 
have to lock the door of your cell when you come out of it, and 
deliver up your key to the warder in the hail ; hut an old-fashioned 
country establishment where they cook your beefsteak exactly as 
you like it, and give you sound ale and a four-poster.* At least, *so 
thought Arthur, as he sat in the private parlour smoking his pipe 
and reflecting on the curious vicissitudes of existence. Now, here 
he was, with all the hopes and interests of his life utterly changed 
in a single space of six-and-twenty hours. Why, six-and-twenty 
hours ago, he had never met his respected guardian, nor Sir John 
and Lady Bellamy, nor Philip and his daughter. He could hardly 
believe that it was only that morning that he had first seen Angela. 
It seemed weeks ago, and, if time could have been measured on a new 
principle, by events and not by minutes, it would have been weeks. 
The wheel of life, he thought, revolves with a strange irregularity. 
For months and years it turns slowly and steadily under the even 
pressure of moflgtohouB events* But, on some unexpected, day, a tide 
comes rushinguMljL the stream of being, and spins it round at 
speed ; and tmH|B| onward to the ocean called the Past, leaving 
its plaything and turn, to turn and croak, or wrecked per- 

haps and useless7*~ 

Thinking thira, Arthur made his way to bed. The excitement of 
the day had wearied him, and for a while he slept soundly, but, as 
the fatigue of the body wore off, the activity of his mind asserted 
itself, and he began to dream vague, happy "dreams of Angela, that 
by degrees took shape and form, till they stood out clear before the 
vision of his mind. He dreamt that he and Angela were journeying, 
two such happy travellers, through the green fields in summer; till 
by-and-by they came to the dark entrance of a wood, into which 
they plunged, fearing nothing. Thicker grew the. overshadowing 
branches, and darker grew the path, and now they journeyed lover- 
wise, with their arms around each other. But, they passed 
along, they came to a pl^ce where the paths forked, and here he 
stooped to kiss her. Alrfady he could feel the thrill of her embrace, 
whenTshe was swept from him by an unseen force, and carried down 
the path before them, leaving him rooted where he was. But still 
he could trace her progress as she went, wringing her hands in sor- 
row ; and presently he saw the form of Lady Bellamy, robed as an 
Egyptian sorceress, and holding a letter in her . b&nd, which she 
offered to Angela, whispering in her ear. She^took it, and then in 
a second the letter turned to a great snake, with George’s head, that 
threw its coils around her and struck at her with its fangs. Next, 
the darkness of night rushed down upon the scone, and out of the 
darkness came wild cries and mocking laughter, and the choking « 
sounds of death. * And his senses left him. > 

When sight and sense came back, he dreamt that he was still ' 
walking down ja wooded lane, but the foliage of the overhanging 
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a a richer green. The air was sweet with the scent of 
- »/n flowers, beautiful birds flitted around him, and from far- 

- came the murmur of the sea. And as he travelled, broken- 
hearted, a fair woman with a gentle voice stood by his side, and 
kissed and comforted him, till at length he grew weary of her 
kisses, and she left him, weeping, and he went on his way alone, 
seeking his lost Angela. And then at length the path took a 
slidden turn, and he stood on the shore of an illimitable ocean, 
over which brooded a strange light, as where 

“ Tlia quiet end of evening smiles 
Miles on miles.” 

And there, with the soft light lingering on her hair, and tears of 
gladness in her eyes, stood Angela, more lovely than before, her 
arms outstretched to greet him. And th^n the night closed in, and 
he awoke. 

His eyes opened upon the solemn and beautiful hour of- the first 
quickening of the dawn, and the thrill and softness that comes 
from contact with the things we meet in Bleep was still upon him. 
He got up and flung open his lattice window^ljrom the* garden 
beneath rose the sweet scent of May flower^Mfcadiflcront from 
that of his dream which yet lingered in his nflfll&whilst from a * 
neighbouring lilac-bush streamed the rich n^Hpror £he nightin- 
gale. Presently it ceased before the broadenin g^aylight, but in its 
stead, pure and clear and cold, arose the notes of tho mavis, giving 
tuneful thanks and glory to its Maker.’ And, as he listened, a great 
calm stole upon his spirit, and kneeling down there by the open win- 
dow, with the breath of spring upon his brow, and the voice of the happy 
birds within his ears, he prayed to the Almighty with all his heart 
that it might please Him in His wise mercy to verify his dream, 
inasmuch as ho would be well content to suiFer, if by suffering ho 
might at last attain to such an unutterable joy. And rising from 
his knees, feeling better and stronger, he knew in some dim way 
that that undertaking must be blest which, in such a solemn hour 
of the heart, he did not fear to pray God to guide, to guard, and to 
consummate. 

And on many an after-day, and in many another place, the book 
of his life would reopen at this well-conned page, and he would see 
tho dim light in the faint, flushed sky, and hear ths song of. tho 
thrush swelling upwards strong and sweet, and remember his 
grayer and the peace that fell upon his soul. 

By ten o’clock that morning, Arthur, his dog, and his portman- 
teau, had all armed together in front of the Abbey House. Before 
his feet had touched the moss-grown gravel, the hall-door was 
fluug open, and Angela appeared to welcome him, looking, as 
old Sam the ostler forcibly put it afterwards to his helper, 
"just like a haugel with the wings off.” Jakes, too, emerged 
from the recesses of tho garden, and asked Angela, in a tone 
of aggrieved sarcasm, as he edged his way suspiciously past 
Aleck, why the gentleman had not brought the “ rampingest 
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lion from tlie Zoologic Gardens” With him at once? Having 
thus expressed his feelings on the subject of bull-dogs, he 
shouldered the portmanteau, and made his way with it upstairs. 
Arthur followed him up the wide oak stairs, every one of whioh 
.was squared out of a single log, stopping for a while on the land- 
ing, where the staircase turned, to gaze at the stern-faced picture 
that hung so that it looked through the largo window facing it, 
right across the park and over the whole stretch of the Abbey lands, 
and to wonder at the deep-graved inscription of “ Devil Caresfoot ” 
set so conspicuously beneath. 

His room was the largest upon the first landing, and the same in 
which Angela’s mother had died. It had never been used from that 
hour to this, and, indeed, in a little recess or open space between 
a cupboard and the wall, there still stood two trestles, draped with 
rotten black cloth, that had originally been brought there to rest 
her cofiin on, and which Angela had overlooked in getting the room 
ready. 

This spacious but somewhat gloomy apartment was hung round 
with portraits of the Carcsfoots of past ages, many of which bore 
a marked resemblance to Philip, but amongst whom he looked in 
vain for one in the slightest degree like Angela, whose handiwork 
he recognized in two large bowls of flowers placed upon the dark 
,oak dressing-table. 

Just as Jakes had finished unbuckling his portmanteau, a task 
that he had undertaken with some groaning, and was departing in 
baste, lest he should be asked to do something else, Arthur caught 
eight of the trestles. 

“ What are those ? ” he asked, cheerfully. 

“ Coffin-stools,” was the abrupt reply. 

“ Coffin-stools ! ” ejaculated Arthur, feeling that it was un- 

E leasant to have little details connected with one’s latter end 
rought thus abruptly into notice. “ What the deuce are they 
doing here ? ” 

“ Brought tQ put the last as slept in that ’ere bed on, and stood 
ever since.” ' ♦ 

“ Don’t you think,” i^mmuated Arthur, gently, “ that you had 
better take them away P ” 

“ Can’t do so ; they be part of the furniture, they be — stand there 
alt handy for the next one, too, maybe you and ne vanished with 
a sardonic grin. 

Jakes did not submit to the indignities of unbuckling portman- 
teaus and having his legs sniffed at by bull-dog^ for nothing. Not 
by any means pleased by suggestions so unpleasant, Arthur took 
his way downstairs, determined to renew the coffin-stool question 
with his host. He found Angela waiting for him in the hall, and 
making friends with Aleck. 

“ Will you come in and see my father for a minute before we go 
out P ” she said. 

Arthur assented, and she led the way into the study, where Philip 
always sat, the same room in which ms father had died. He was 
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Bitting at a writing-table as usual, at work on farm accounts. K , 
Rising, he greeted Arthur civilly, taking, however, no notice of his 
daughter, although he had not seen hor since the previous day. 

“ Well, Heigham, so you have made up your mind to brave these 
barbarous wilds, have you? I am delighted to see you, but I must * 
warn you that, beyond a pipe and a gla33 of grog in the evening, I 
have not much time to put at your disposal. We are rather a 
curious household. I don't know whether Angela has told you, 
but for one thing we do not take our meals together, so you will 
have to make your choice between the dining-room and the nursery* 
for my daughter is notout of the- nursery yet ;” and he gave a little 
laugh. u On the whole, perhaps you had better be relegated the 
nursery; it will, at any rate, be more amusing to you tharf the 
society of a morose old fellow like myself. And, besides, l am very 
irregular in my habits. Angela, you are staring at me again ; I 
should be so very much obliged if you would, look the other way. 

I only hope, Heigham, that old Pigott won’t talk your head off ; 
she has got a dreadful tongue. Well, don’t let me keep you any 
longer ; it is a lovely day for the time of year. Try to amuse your- 
self somehow, and I hope for your sake that Angela will not occupy 
herself with you as she does with me, by staring although she wished* 
to examine your brains and backbone. Good-by for the present.” 

“ What does he mean P ” asked Arthur, as soon as they were 
fairly outside the door, “ about your staring at him P ” 

“ Mean ! ” answered poor Angela, who looked as though she were 
going to cry. “ I wish I could tell you ; all I know is that he can- 
not^ bear me to look at him — he is always complaining of it. That 
is why we do not take our meals together — at least, I believe it is. 
He detests my being near him. I am sure I don’t know why ; it 
makes me very unhappy. I cannot see anything different in my 
eyes from anybody else’s, can you P ” and she turned them, swim^ 
ming as they were with tears of mortification, full upon Arthur. 

He scrutinized their depths very closely, so closely indeed, that 
presently she turned them away again with a blush. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I am sure you have looked long enough. Are 
they different ? ” 

“ Very different,” replied the oracle, with enthusiasm. 

<‘How?” 

“ Well, they — they are larger.*? 

“Is that all P” 

“ And they are deeper.” 

“ Deeper — tb&i; is nothing. I want to know if they produce any 
unpleasant effect upon you— different from other people’s eyes, I 
mean*?” 

“ Well, if you ask me, I am afraid that your eyeB do produce a 
strange effect upon me, but I cannot say that it is an unpleasant 
one. But you did not look long enough J$r me to form a really 
sound opinion. Let us try again.” : t 

“ No, I will not ; and 1 do believe that ^du are laughing at me. 
I think that is very unkind and she matched on in silence. 
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u Don’t be angry with me, or X shaM be miserable. I really was 
,not laughing at you; only, if you knew what wonderful eyes you 
have got, you would not ask such ridiculous questions about them. 
Your father must be a strange man to get such ideas. I am sure 
I should be delighted if you would look at me all day long. 
But tell me something more about your father he interests me 
very much.” 

Angela felt the tell-tale blood rise to her face as he* praised her 
eyes, and bit her lips with vexation ; it seemed to her that she had 
suddenly caught an epidemic ofblnshing. 

“ I cannot teTTybu very much^aboutlny father, because I do not 
know much; his life is, to a great extent, a sealed book to me. \ 
But they say that once he was a very different man, when he was 
quite young, I mean. But all of a sudden his father — my grand- 
father, you know — whoso picture is on the stairs, died, and within 
a day or two my mother died too ; that was when I was born. 
After that he broke down, and became what he is now. For twenty 
years ho has lived as he does now, poring all day over books of 
accounts, and very rarely seeing anybody, for he does all his busi- 
ness by letter, or nearly all of it, and he has no friends. There 
was some story about his being engaged to a lady who lived at 
# Kewtham when he married my mother, which I daresay you have 
heard; but I don't know much about it. But, Mr. Heigh am” — ’ 
and here she dropped her voice — “ there is one thing that I must 
warn you of : my father has strange fancies at times. He is dread- 
fully superstitious, and thinks that he has communications with 
beings from another world. I believe that it is all nonsense, but 
I tell you so that you may not be surprised at anything he says or 
does. He is not a happy man, Mr. Ileigham.” 

“ Apparently not. I cannot imagine any one being happy who is 
superstitious ; it is the most dreadful bondage in the world.” 

“ Where are your ravens to-day ? ” asked Arthur, presently. 

“ 1 don’t know ; I have not seen very much of them for the last 
week or two. They have made a nest in one of the big trees at the 
back of the house, and I daresay that they are there, or perhaps 
they are hunting for thqjr food — they always feed themselves. 
But I will soon tell you, ,# and she whistled in a soft but penetrating 
note. 

Next minute there was a swoop of wings, and the largest raven, 
after hovering over her for a minute, lit upon her shoulder, and 
rubbed his black head against her face. 

“ This is Jack, you see ; I expect that Jilbis-biw sitting on her 
eggs. Fly away, Jack, and look after your wife.” She clapped her 
hands, and the great bird, giving a reproachful croak, spread his 
wings, and was gone. 

“ You have a strange power over animals to make those birds so 
fond of you.” 

“Do you think soP It is only because I have, living as I do 
quite alone, had time to study all their ways, and make friends of 
them. Do you see that thrush there P 1 know him well ; I fed him 
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luring the frost last winter. If you will stand back with the dog, 
you shall sec,” 

Arthur hid himself behind a thick bush^nd watched. Angela 
whistled again, but in another note, with; a curious result. Not 
only the thrush in question, but quite a dozen other birds of dif- 
ferent sorts and sizes, came flying round he^, some settling at her' 
feet, and one, a little robin, actually perching itself upon her hat, 
Pi^sently she dismissed them as she bad, done the raven, by clap- 
ping ber hands, and came back to Arthur: 

11 In the winter time,” she said, “ I could show you more curious 
things than that.” 

“ I think, that yon are a witch,” said Arthur, who was astounded 
at the sight. 

She laughed as she answered, 

“ The only witchery that I use is kindness.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Pigott, Angela’s old nurse, was by no means sorry to hear of 
Arthur’s visit to the Abbey House, though, having in her youth 
been a servant in good houses, she was distressed at the nature of 
his reception. But, putting this aside, she thought it high time 
that her darling should see a young man or two, that she might 
learn what the world was like.” Pigott was no believer in female 
celibacy, and Angela’s future was a frequent subject of meditation 
with her, for she knew very well that her present mode of life was 
scarcely suited either to her birth, her beauty, or her capabilities. 
Not that she ever, in her highest flights, imagined Angela as a 
great lady, or one of society’s shining stars ; she loved to picture 
her in some quiet, happy home, beloved by her husband, and sur- 
rounded by children as beautiful as herself. It was but a moderate 
ambition lor one so peerlessly endowed, but she would have been 
glad to see it fulfilled. For of late years there had sprung up in 
nurse Pigott’s 'mind an increasing dislike of her surroundings, 
which sometimes almost amounted to a YosKng of horror. Philip 
she had always detested, with hi3 preoccupied air and uncanny 
ways. 

“ There must,** she would say, u be something wicked about a 
man as is afraid to have his own bonny daughter look him in the 
face, to say nothing of his being that mean as to grudge her tho 
clothes on her ba<?k, and make her live worse nor a servant-girl.” 

Having, therefore, by a quiet peep through the curtains, ascer- 
tained that ho was nice-looking and about tho right age, Pigott 
confessed to herself that she was heartily glad of Arthur’s arrival, 
and determined that, should she. take- to him on further acquaint- 
ance, he should find a warm ally in her in any advances he might 
choose to make on the fortress of Angela’s affections. 

‘*1 do so hope that you don’t mind dining at half-past twelve, 
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and .with my old nurse,” Angela said, as they went together up 
the stairs to the room they used ad a dining-room, „ 

“ Of course I don’t— I like.it, really I do.” 

Angela shook her headl and, looking but partially convinced, 
led the way down the passage, and into the room, where, to her 
astonishment, she perceived that the dinner-table was furnished 
with a more sumptuous meal than she had seen upon it for years, 
the fact being that Pigott had receivedorders from Philip which she 
did not know of, not to spare expense whilst Arthur was his guest. 

“ What waste,” reflected Angela, in whom the pressure of cir- 
cumstances had developed an economical: turn or mind, as she 
glanced at the unaccustomed jug of beer. “He said he was a 
i teetotaller.” 

* A loud “ hem ! ” from Pigott, arresting her attention, stopped 
all further consideration of the matter. That good lady, who, in 
‘honour of the occasion, was dressed in a black gown of a formid- 
able character and a many-ribboned cap, was standing up behind 
her chair Waiting to be introduced to the visitor. Angela proceeded 
to go through the ceremony which Pigoffc’s straight-up-and-down 
attitude rendered rather trying. 

“ Nurse, this is the gentleman that my father has asked to stay 
Avith" us. Mr. Heigliam, let me introduce you to my old nurse 
Pigott.” 

Arthur bowed politely, whilst Pigott made two elaborate curtsies, 
retiring a step backwards after each, as though to make room for 
another. Her speech, too, carefully prepared for the occasion, is 
worthy of transcription. 

“ Hem ! ” she said, “ this, sir, is a pleasure as I little expected, 
and I well knows that it is j >ot what you or the likes is accustomed 
to, a-eating"oT ctinners and teas with old women ; which I hopes, 
sir, how as you will put up with it, seeing how. as the habits of 
this house is what might, without mistake, be called peculiar, 
which I says without any offence to Miss Angela, ’cause' though 
;her bringing-up has been what I calls odd, she knows it as well as I 
■do, which, indeed, is the only consolation I has to offer, being right 
bare, as indeed I am, how as any young genfleman as ever breathed 
iiwauld-sit in a pool of water *to dine along with Miss Angela, let 
jalono an* old nurse. I ain’t such a fool as I may look ; no need 
jfor you to go a-blushing of, Miss Angela. And now, sir, if you 
^please, wo will sit down, for fear lest the gravy should begin to 
jgrease; ” and, utterly exhausted by the exuberance of her own 
verbosity, sho plunged into her chair — an example which Arthur, 
|-o\ving his acknowledgments of lier opening address ,Vas not slo»v 
|o follow. $ 

I One of his first acls*was, at Pigott’s inflation, to help himself 
|o a glass of beer, of which, to speak truth, he drank a good deal. 
ifc'Augela watched the proceeding with interest. 

^tjsB^kat,” she asked presently, “ is a teetotaller ? ” 

recollection of his statement of the previous day flashed 
(lis mind. . He was, however, eaual to the occasion. ^ 
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" A teetotaller,” he replied, with gravity, “ is a person who only 
drinks beer,” and Angela, the apparent discrepancy explained, 
retired satisfied. 

That was a very pleasant dinner. What a thing it is to bo 
young and in love ! How it gilds the dull gingerbread of life ; 
what new capacities of enjoyment it opens up in us, and, for the 
matter of that, of pain also ; and oh 1 what stupendous fools it 
makes of us*in everybody clse’s eyes except our own, and, if we 
are lucky, those of our adored ! 

The afternoon and evening passed much as the morning had 
done. Angela took Arthur round the place, and showed J him all 
the spots connected with her strange and lonely childhood, of which 
she told him many a curious story. In fact, before the day was 
over, he knew all the history of her innocent life, and was struck 
with amazement at the variety and depth of her scholastic acquire- 
ments and the extraordinary power of her mind, which, combined 
with her simplicity and total ignorance of the ways' of the world, 
produced an effect as.charmiug as it was unusual. Needless to say 
that every hour he knew her £0 fell more deeply in love with her. 

At length, about eight o’clock, just as it was beginning to get 
dark, she suggested that he should go and sit a while with her 
father. 

• “ And what are you going to do ? ” asked Arthur. 

44 Oh ! 1 am going to read a little, and then go to bod ; I always 
go to bed about nine ; ” and she held out her hand to say good- 
night. He took it and said, 

“ Good-night, then ; I wish it were to-morrow.” 

44 Why?” 

44 Because then I should be saying, 4 Good-morning, Angela/ in- 
stead of 4 Good-night, Angela/ May I call yon Angela? Wo. 
seem to know eaeh other so well/you see.” 

44 Yes, of course,” she laughed back ; everybody I know calls 
me Angela, so why shouldn’t you P ” 

44 And will you call me Arthur ? Everybody I know calls mo 
Arthur.” 

Angela hesitated, and Angela blushed, though why she hesitated 
and why she blushed was perhaps Aere than she could have 
exactly said. 

44 Y-e-s, I suppose so — that is, if you like it. It is a pretly 
name, Arthur.. Good-night, Arthur,” and she was gone. 

His companion gone, Arthur turned and entered the house. The 
study-door was open, so he went straight in. Philip, who was 
sitting and storing in an abstracted way at the empty fireplace 
with a light behind him, turned quickly round as he heard his 
footstep. ’ 

44 Oh ! it’s you, is it, Heigham P I suppose Angela has gone 
upstairs ; she goes to roost very early. I hope that she has not 
bored you, and that old Pigott hasn’t talked your head off. I told y 
you that we were an odd lot, you know ; but, if you find us odder 
than yon bargained for, I should advise you to clear out.” 
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" Thank you, I have spent a very, happy day.” 

" Indeed, I am glad to hear it; You mast be easily satisfied, 
have an Arcadian mind, and that sort of thing. Take some whisky, 
and light your pipe.” , 

Arthur did so, and presently Philip, in that tone of gentlemanly 
ease which above everything distinguished him from his cousin, led 
the conversation round to his guest's prospects and affairs, more 
especially his money affairs. Arthur answered him frankly enough, 
but this money talk had not the same charms for him that it 'had 
for his host. . Indeed, a marked repugnance to everything that had 
to do with money was one of his characteristics ; and, wearied out 
at length with pecuniary details and endless researches into the 
mysteries of investment, he took advantage of a pause to attempt 
to change the subject. 

“ Well,” he said, “ £*m much obliged to you for your advice, for 
I am very ignoifcnt Jjjftelf, and hate anything to do with money. 
I go back to first prnreiples, and. believe that we should all be better 
without it.” 

“ I always thought,” answered Philip, with a semi-contemptuous 
smile, “that the desire of money, or, amongst savage races, its 
equivalent, shells or what not, was the first principle of human 
nature.” 

“ Perhaps it is — I really don’t know ; but I heartily wish that it 
could be eliminated olf the face of the earth.” 

“ Forgive me,” laughed Philip, “ but that is the speech of a very 
young man. Why, eliminate money, and you take away the prin- 
cipal interest of life, Und destroy the social fabric of the world. 
What is power but money, comfort ? — money, social consideration ? 
— money, ay, and love, and health, and happiness itself P Money, 
money, money. Tell me,” he went on, rising, and addressing him 
with a curious earnestness, “ what god is there more worthy of our 
adoration than Plutus, seeing that, if we worship him enough, be 
alono of the idols we set in high places, will never fail us at need ? ” 

“ It is a worship that rarely brings lasting happiness with it. In 
our greed to collect the means of enjoyment, surely we lose the 
power to enjoy ? ” 

“’Pshaw ! that is tk^ cant of fools, of those who do uot know, 
of those who cannot feel. But I know and I feel, and I tell you that 
it is not so. The collection of those means is in itself a pleasure, 
because it gives a consciousness of power. Don't talk to me of 
Fate ; that sovereign ” (throwing the coin on to the table) “ is 
Fate's own seal. You see me, for instance, apparently poor and 
helpless, a social pariah, one to be avoided,* dnd even insulted. 
Good ; before long these will right all that for me. I shall by their 
help be powerful and co urted yet. Ay* belieye me, Heigham, moi) ey 
is a living moving forco ; leave it still, and it. accumulates ; expend 
it, and it gratifies every wish ; save it, and that is best of all, and 
you hold m your hand a lever that will lift the world. I tell you 
that there is no height* to which it cannot bring you* no gulf it 
will not bridge you.” 
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• “ Except,!' soliloquized Arthur “ the cliffs of the Hereafter and 
— the grave.” 

His words produced a curious effect. Philip's eloquence broke 
off short* and for a moment a great fear crept into his eyes, ^ 

Silence' ensued which, neither of them seemed to care to break. 
Meanwhile the wind suddenly sprang up, and began to moan and 
sigh amongst the half-clad boughs of the trees outside — making, 
Arthur thought to himself, a very melancholy music. Presently 
Philip laid his hand upon his guest’s arm, and he felt that it shook 
like an aspen-leaf. 

“ Tell me,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, “ what do you see 
there?” 

Arthur started, and followed the direction of his eyes to the bare 
wall opposite the window, at that end of the room through which 
the door was made. 

“ I see,” he said, “ some moving shadows.’** 

“ What do they resemble ? ” 

“ I don’t know ; nothing in particular. What are they ? ” 

“What are they?” hissed Philip, whose face was livid with 
terror, “they are the shades of the dead sent here to torture mo. 
Look, she goes to meet him ; tho old man is telling her. Now she 
will wring her hands.” 

* Nonsense, Mr. Cave afoot, nonsense,” said Arthur, shaking'him- 
self together; “ I sec nothing of the sort. Why, it is only the 
shadows Hung by the moonlight through the swinging boughs of 
that tree. Cut it down, and you will have no more writing upon 
your wall.” 

< “ Ah ! of course you are right, Hcigham, quite right,” ejaculated 
his host, faintly, wiping the cold sweat from his brow; “it is 
nothing but the moonlight. How ridiculous of me ! I suppose I 
am a little out of sorts — liver wrong. Give me some whisky, there’s 
a good fellow, and I’ll drink damnation to all shadows and the trees 
that throw them. Ha, ha, ha ! ” * 

There was something so excessively uncanny about his host's 
manner, and his evident conviction of the origin of the wavering 
figures on the wall (which had now disapmsared), that Arthur felt, 
had it not been for Angela, he would not d 8 sorry to get clear of 
him and his shadows as soon as possible, for superstition, he knew, 
is as contagious as small-pox. When at length he reached his 
great bare bed-chamber, not, by the way, a comfortable sort of 
place to sleep in after such an experience, it was only after some 
hours, in the excited state of his imagination, that, tired though he 
was, he could get tne rest he needed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Next morning, when they met at their eight o*blook breakfast, 
Arthur noticed that Angela was distressed about something. 
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" Tlicre ia bad news,” she said,' almost before he greeted her ; 
“ my cousin George is very ill with typhus fever/’ 

" Indeed ! ” remarked Arthur, rather coolly. 

“Well, I must say it does not appear # to distress />u very 
. much.” 

“ No, I can’t say it does. To be honesty I detest your cousin, 
and I don’t care if he is ill or not ; there.” 

As she appeared to have no reply ready, the subject then 
dropped. 

After breakfast Angela proposed that- they should walk — for the 
day was again fine — to the top of a hill about a mile away, whence 
a view of the surrounding country could be obtained. He consented, 
and on the way t^ld her of his curious experience with her father 
cm the previous night. She listened attentively, and, when he had 
finished, shook her head. 

“ There is,” she said, “ something about my father that separates 
him from everybody else. His life never comes out into the sunlight 
of the passing day, it always grope3 along in the shadow of some 
gloomy past. What the mystery is that envelops him I neither 
know nor care to inquire ; but I am sure that there is one.” 

" IIow do you explain the shadows ? ” 

“ 1 believe your explanation is right ; they are, under certain 
conditions of light, thrown by a treo that grows some distance off. 
I have seen something that looks like figures on that wall myself 
in full daylight. That lio should interpret such a simple thing as 
he does shows a curious state of mind.” 

“ Yon do not think, then,” said Arthur, in order to draw her out, 
“ that it is possible, after all, he was right, and that they were 
something from another placo p The reality of his terror was almost 
enough to make one believe in them, I can tell you.” 

“ Ho, I do not,” answered Angela, after a minute’s thought. “ I 
have no doubt that the veil between ourselves and the unseen world 
is thinner than we think. I believe, too, that communication, and 
even warnings sometimes, under favourable conditions, or when the 
veil is worn thin by trouble or prayer, can pass ffom the othc*' 
world to ourselves. But flic very fact of my father’s terror proves 
to mo that his shadows are nothing of the sort, for it is hardly pos- 
sible that spirits can be permitted to come to terrify us poor mor- 
tals ; if they come at all, it is in love and gentleness, to comfort or 
to warn, and not to work upon our superstitions.” 

u Yon speak as though you know all about it ; -you should join 
tho new Ghost Society,” he answered, irreverentljC sitting himself 
down on a fallen tree, an example that she followed. 

“ I have thought about it sometimes, 'that is all, and, so far as ] 
have read, I think that my belief is a common one, and what the 
Bible teaches us ; but, if you will not think mo foolish, I will tell 
you something that confirms me in it. You know that my mother 
died when I was born; well, it may seem strange to you, but I am 
convinced that she is sometimes very near me.” 

“ Do you mean that you see or hear her P ” 
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“ No, I only feel her presence ; more rarely now, I am soijry to 
Bay, as 1 grow older.” 

“ How do yon mean ? ” 

" I edn hardly explain what I mean, but sometimes — it may be 
at night, or when I am sitting alone in the daytime — a great calm, 
.comes upon me, ,and I am a changed woman. All my thoughts 
rise into a higher, purer air, and are, as it were, tinged with a 
rejected light ; everything earthly seems to pass away from me, 
and 1 1‘cel as though fetters had fallen from my soul, and I know 
that I am near my mother. Then everything passes, and I am 
left myself again.” 

“ And what are the thoughts you have at these times ? ” 

“Ah! I wish I could tell you; they pass a\^ay with her who 
brought them, leaving nothing but a vague after-glow in my mind 
like that in tho sky after the sun has set. But now look at the 
view; is it not beautiful in the sunlight ? All .the world seems to 
be rejoicing.” 

Angela was right ; the view was charming. Below lay the 
thatched roofs of the little village of Bratham. and to the right the 
waters of the lake shone like silver in the glancing sunlight, whilst 
the gables of the old house, peeping out from "amongst the budding . 
foliage, looked very picturesque. The spring had cast her green 
garment over the land ; from every cbj>se rang out the melody of 
birds, and the gentle breeze was heavy with the scent of the un- 
numbered violets that starred the mossy carpet at their feet. In 
the fields where grew the wheat and clover, now springing into 
lusty life, the busy weeders were at work, and on the warm brown 
fallows the sower went forth to sow. From the early pastures 
beneath, where purled a little brook, there came a pleasant lowing 
of kine, well-contented with the new grass, and a cheerful bleating 
of lambs, to whom as yet life was nothing but one long skip, it 
was a charming scene, and its influence sank deep into the 
gazers’ hearts. * 

11 It is depressing to think,” said Arthur, rather sententiously, 
but really chifetiy with the object of getting at hia companion’s 
views, “that all this cannot last, but is, as it were, like ourselves, 
under sentence of death.” 

44 It rose and fell and fleeted 
Upon earth’s troubled sea, 

. A wave that swells to vanish 
. , Into eternity. 

OM mystery and wonder 
Of wings that cannot fly, 

Of ears that cannot hearken, 

Of life that lives— to die 1 n 

quoth Angela, by way of comment. 

“ Whose lines are those P ” asked Arthur. " I don’t know 
them.” 

“ My own,” she said, shyly; “ that is, they arb a translation of ' 
a verse of a Greek ode I wrote for Mr. Fraser, I will say you the 
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original, if you like ; I think it better than the translation, and I 
believe that it is fair Greek.’* 

“ Thank you, thank you, Miss Blue-stocking ; I am quite satis* 
fied with pour English version. You positively alarm mj, Angela. 
Most people are quite content if they can put a poem written in 
English into Greek 5 you reverse the process, and, having coolly 
given expression to your thoughts in Greek, condescend to translate 
them into your native tongue. I only wish you had been at Cam- 
bridge, or — what do they call the place P— Girfcon. It would have 
been a joke to see you come out double-first.” 

“Ah ! ” she broke in, blushing, “you are like Mr. Fraser, you 
overrate my acquirements. I am sorry to say I am not the perfect 
scholar you think me, and about most things I am shockingly 
ignorant. I should ihdeed be silly if, after ten years* patient work 
under such a scholar as Mr. Fraser, I did not know tome classics 
and mathematics. Why, do you know, for the last three years that 
we worked together, we used as a rule to carry oh our ordinary 
conversations during work in Latin and Greek, month and month 
about, sometimes with the funniest results. One never knows how 
little one does know of a dead language till one tries to talk it. Just 
try to speak in Latin for the next five minutes, and you will see.” 

“ Thank you, I am not going to expose my ignorance for yqur 
amusement, Angela.” 

She laughed. 

“No,** she said, “it is you who wish to amuse yourself at my 
expense by trying to make me believe that I am a great scholar. 
But what I was going to say, before you attacked me about my 
fancied acquirements, was that, in my opinion, your remark about 
the whole world being under sentence. of death, was rather a 
morbid one.’* 

“ Why P It is obviously true.** 

. “ Yes, in a sense ; but to my mind this Scene speaks more of 
resurrection than of death. Iiook at the earth pushing up her 
flowers, and the dead trees breaking into beauty. There is no sign 
t)f death there, but rather of a renewed and glorified life.** 

‘.‘Yes, but there is stiJJ the awful fact of death to face; Nature 
herself has been temporarily dead before she blooms into beauty ; 
she dies every autumn, to rise again in the same form every spring. 
But how do we know in what form v)e shall emerge from the 
chrysalis P As soon as a man begins to think at all, he stands face 
to face with this hideous problem, to the solution of which he knows 
himself to be drawing daily nearer. Hte position, I often think, is 
worse than that of a criminal under sentence, because the criminal 
is only being deprived of the enjoyment of a term, indefinite, in- 
deed, but absolutely limited ; but man at large does not know of 
what he is deprived, and what he must inherit in the scons that 
await him. It is the uncertainty of death that is its most dreadful 
part, and, with that hanging over our race, the wonder to me is 
not only that we, for the most part, put the subject entirety out of 
mind, but that we can ever think seriously of anything else.*' 
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V 

“ I remember,” answered Angela, “once* thinking very much in 
the same way, and I went to Mr. Fraser for advice. ‘The Bible/ 
he. said, ‘will satisfy your doubts and fears, if only you will read 
it in a riffht spirit.' And indeed, more or less, it did. I cannot, of 
course, venture to advise you, but I pass his advice on ; it is that 
of a very good man.” 

“ Have you, then, no dread of death, or, rather, of what lies 
beyond it ? ” * 

She turned her eyes upon him with something of wonder in. 
them. 

“ And why,” slio said, rl should I, who am immortal, fear a 
change that I know has no power to harm me, that can, on the 
contrary, only bring me nearer to the purpose of my being? Cer- 
tainly 1 shrink from death itself, as we all must, but of the dangers 
beyond I have no fear. Pleasant as this world is at times, there is 
something in us all that strives to rise above it, aud, if I know that 
l must die within tkfs hour, I believe that I could meet my fate 
without a qualm. I am sure that when our trembling hands have 
drawn the veil from Death, we shall find His features, passionloss 
indeed, but very beautiful.” 

Arthur looked at her with astonishment, wondering what man- 
ner of woman this could be, who, in the first flush of youth and 
beauty, could face the great unknown without a tremor. When he 
spoke again, it was with something of envious bitterness. 

“ All ! it is very well for you, whose life has been so pure and free 
from evil, but it is different for me, with all my consciousness of 
sins and imperfections. For me, and thousands like me, strive as 
we will, immortality has terrors as well as hopes. It is, aud always 
will be, human to fear the future, for human nature never changes. 
You know the lines in ‘ Hamlet.’ It is 

4 that the dread of something after death,— 

The uudiscovored country from whose, bourn 
No traveller returns,'— puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills wo have 
Than fly to others that wo know not of. 

Thus couscionce does make cowards of us all.’ 

They are true, and, while men last, they always will be true.” 

“ Oh ! Arthur,” she answered, earnestly, and for the first time 
addressing him in conversation by his Christian name, “how 
limited your trust must be in the mercy of a Creator, whose mercy 
is as wide as the ocean, that you can talk like that ! You speak 
of me, too, as bettor than yourself- ^-liow am I better ? 1 have my 
bad thoughts and do bad things as much as you, and, though they 
may not bo the same, I am sure they are quite as black as yours, 
since everybody must be responsible according t6 their characters 
and temptations. I try, however, to trust in God to cover'iny sinsj 
and believe that, if I ao my best, He will forgive me, that is all. 
But I have no business to preach to you, who are older and wiser 
than I am.” 

“If,” he broke in, laying his hand involuntarily upon her own, 
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** you knew — although I have never spoken of them to any one 
before, and could not speak of them to anybody but yourself— how 
these things weigh upon my mind, you would not say that, but 
would try to teach me your faith.” J 

u How can I teach you, Arthur, when I have so rnucn to learn 
myself?” she answered, simply, and from that moment, though 
she did not know it as yet, she loved him. 

This conversation — a very curious one, Arthur thought to him- 
'Self afterwards, for two young people on a spring morning — having 
come to an end, nothing more was said for some wjiilc, and they took 
their way down the hill, varying the route in order to pass through 
tho little hamlet of Brritham. Under a chestnut-tree that stood 
upon the village green, Arthur noticed, not a village blacksmith, but 
a small crowd, mostly composed of children, gathered round some- 
body. On going to see who it was, he discovered a battered-looking 
old man with an intellectual face, and the remnants of a gentle- 
manlike appearance, playing on the violin. A* very few touches of 
his bow told Arthur, who knew something of music, that he was iu 
tho presence of a performer of no mean merit. Seeing the quality 
of his two auditors, and that they appreciated his performance, tlic 
player changed his music, and irom a village jig passed to one 
of the more difficult opera airs, which he executed in brilliant 
fashion. 

“ Bravo ! 99 cried Arthur, as the last notes thrilled and died away ; 
“ I see you understand how to play the fiddle.” 

“ Yes, sir, and so I should, for I have played first violin at Her 
Majesty's Opera before now. Name what you like, and I will play 
it you. Or, if you like it better, you shall hear the water run- 
ning in a brook, the wind passing through the trees, or the waves 
falling on the beach. Only say the word.” 

Arthur thought for a moment. 

“ It is a beautiful day, let us have a contrast — give ns tho music 
of a storm.” 

The old man considered a while. 

“ I understand, but you set a difficult subject even for me,” and 
taking up his bow he made several attempts at beginning. “ I 
can't do it,” he said, “ set something else,” 

“ No, no, try again, that or nothing.” 

Again he started, and this time his genius took possession of him. 
The notes fell very softly at first, but with an ominous sound, then 
rose and wailed like the rising of the wind. Next the music came 
in gusts, the rain pattered, and the thunder routed, till at length 
the tempest seemed to spend its force and pass slowly away into 
the distance. 

“ There, sir, what do you say to that — have I fulfilled your ex- 
pectations ? ” 

“ Write it down and it will be one of the finest pieces of violin 
music in the country.” 

“ Write it down. The divine * afflatus ’ is not to be caged, sir, it 
comes and goes. I could never write that music down.” * 
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Arthur felt in his pocket without answering, and found five shil- 
lings. 

“ If yon will accept this P ” he said. 

“ Thai^ you, sir, very much, I am gladder of five shillings now 
than I once was of as many pounds ; ” and he rose to go. 

“ A man of your talent should not be wandering about like this.” 

“ I must earn a living somehow, for all Talleyrand’s witticism to 
the contrary,” was the curious answer. 

“ Have you no friends P ” 

“No, sir, this is my only -friend ; all the rest have deserted me,” 
and he tapped his violin and was gone. 

“ Lord, sir,” said a farmer, who was standing by, “ he’s gone to 
get drunk ; he is the biggest old drunkard in the oountryside, aud 
yet they do say that he, was gentleman once, and the best fiddler 
m London ; but he can’t be depended on, so no one will hire him 
now.” 

“ How sad,” said Angela, as they moved homewards. - ‘ ' 

“ Yes,. and .what music that was ; I never heard any with such 
imagination before. You have a turn that way, Angela ; you should 
try to put it into words, it would make a poem.” r 

“ I complain, like the old man, that you get a difficult subject,” 
she said ; “ but I will try, if you will promise not to laugh at the 
result.” 

“If you succeed on paper only half so well as he did on the 
violin, your verses will be worth listening to, and I certainly shall 
not laugh.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

On the day following the somewhat curious religious conversation 
between Arthur and Angela — a conversation which, begun on 
Arthur’s part oftt of curiosity, had ended on both sides very much 
in earnest — the weather broke up and thefjrand old English climate 
reasserted its treacherous supremacy. From summer weather the 
inhabitants of the county of Marlsnire suddenly fdhnd themselves 
plunged into a spell of cold that was by contrast almost Arctic. 
Storms of sleet drove against the window-panes, and th^re was 
even a very damaging night-frost, while that dreadful scourge, 
which nobody in nis senses except Kingsley can ever have liked, the 
east wind, literally pervaded the whole place, and went whistling 
through the surrounding trees and ruins in a way calculated to 
make even a Laplander shiver. 

Under these cheerless circumstances, our pair of companions— 
for as yet they were, ostensibly at any rate, nothing more — gave 
up their outdoor excursions and took to rambling over the disused 
rooms in" the old house, and hunting up many a record, some of 
them valuable and curious enough, of long-forgotten Caresfoots, 
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and even of the old priors before them ; a splendidly illuminated 
missal being amongst the latter prizes. When this amusement 
was exhausted, they sat together over the fire in the nursery, and 
Angela translated to him from her favourite classical pint hors, 
especially Homer, with an ease and fluency of expression ^lliat, to 
Arthur, was little short of miraculous. Or, when they got tired of 
that, he read to her from standard writers, which, elaborate as her 
education had been, in certain respects, she had scarcely yet even 
opened, notably Shakespeare and Milton. Needless to say, herself 
imbued with a stroug poetic feeling, thesa immortal writers were a 
source of intense delight to her. 

“ How is it that Mr. Fraser never gave you Shakespeare to 
.read ? ** asked Arthur one day, as he Bhut up the volume, having 
come to the end of * M Hamlet.’* 

“ He said that I should be better able to appreciate it when my 
mind had been prepared to do so by the help of a classicul and 
n*athemirtical education, and that it would be * a mistake to cloy 
my mental palate with sweets before I had learnt to appreciate 
their flavours.* ** 

“ There is some sense in that,” remarked Arthjur. . u By the way, 
, how are the verses you promised to write me getting <%,? Have 
you done them yet P ” 

“ I have done something/* she answered, modestly, “ but I really 
do not think that they are worth producing. It is very tiresome of 
you to have remembered about them.” 

Arthur, however, by this time knew enough of Angela’s abilities 
to be sure that her “ something ” would be something more or less 
worth hearing, and mildly insisted on their production, and then, 
to her confusion, on her reading them aloud. They ran as follows, 
and, whatever Angela’s opinion of them may have been, the reader 
shall judge of them for himself : 

A STORM ON THE STRINGS. 

M The minstrel sat in his lonely room, t 

Its walls were bare, and the twilight grey 
Fell and crept afid gathered to gloom ; 

It came like the ghost of the dying day, 

And the chords fell hashed and low. 

Pianissimo ! 

u Ilia arm was raised, and the violin 
Quivered and shook with the strain it bore, 

While the swelling forth of the sounds' withip 
Rosa with a sweetness unknown before, 

And the chords fell soft and low. 

Piano 1 

• *’•••* 

u The first cold flap of the tempest's wings 
Clashed with the silence before the storm, 

The raindrops pattered across the strings . 

As the gathering thunder-clouds took form— 

Drip, drop, high and low. 

Staccato I 
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1 Heavily roiling tho ihundor roared, 

Sudden and jagged the lightning played, 

Faster and faster the raindrops poured, 

Sobbing and surging tho tree-crests swayed, 
Cracking and crashing above, below. 

Crescondo ! 


44 The wind tore howling across the wold, 

•And tangled his train in the groaning trees, 

Wrapped tho dense clouds in his mantle cold, 

Then shivered and died in a wailing breeze, 

Whistling and weeping high and low, 

Sostonuto 1 

44 A pale sun broke from the driving cloud, 

And flashed in tho raindrops serenely cools 
At the touch of his finger the ftm h.-wod, 

As it shimmered and glanced in the milled pool. 

While the rustling leaves soughed soft and low. 

. Graciosol , 

• ««*** 

It was only a dream on the throbbing strings. 

An echo of Naturo in phantasy wrought, 

A breath of hor breath and a touch of her wings 
From a kingdom outspread in the regions of thought. 

Below rolled' the sound of the city’s din, 

And the fading day, as tho night drew in, 

Showed the quaint old faco and the pointed chin, 

And the ann that was raised o’er the? violin, 

As tho old man whispered hifl hope's dead talo 

To tho friend who could comfort, though others might fail, 

And the chords stole hushed and low. 

• Pianissimo I 

He stopped, and tho sheet of paper fell from his hands. 

“ Well,” sho said, with all tho eagerness of a new-born writer, 
“ tell me, do you think them very bad? ” 

“ Well, Angela, you know ” 

“ Ah ! go on now; I am ready to be crushed. Pray don’t spare 
my feelings.” . 

“ I was about to say that, thanks be to Providence, I am not a 
critic ; but I think ■” 

“ Oh ! yes, let me hear what yon think. Yon are speaking so 
slowly, in order to get time to invent something extra cutting. 
Well, I deserve it.” 

u Don’t interrupt ; I was going to say that I think the piece 
above the average of second* class poetry, and that a few of the lines 
touch the first-class standard. You have caught something of the 
1 divine afflatus 9 that the drunken old fellow said ho could not 
cage. But I do not think that you will ever be popular as a writer 
of verses if you keep to that style ; I doubt if there is a magazine 
in the kingdom that would take those lines unless they were by a 
known writer. They would return them marked , i Good, but too 
vague for the general public.* Magazine editors don’t like lines 
from c a kingdom outspread in the regions of thought/ for, as they 
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say, such poems are* apt to excite vagueness in tho brains of that 
dim entity, the * general public.’ ’What they do like are common* 
place ideas, put in pretty language, and sweetened with sentimen- 
tality or emotional religious feeling, such as the thinking powers 
of their subscribers are competent to absorb without mentajf strain, 
dnd without leaving their accustomed channels. To be popular it 
is necessary to be commonplace, or at the least to describe the 
commonplace, to work in a well-worn groove, and not to startle — 
requirements which, unfortunately, simple as they. seem, very few 
persons possess the art of acting up to. See what happens to the 
uniortunute novelist, for instance, who dares to break the unwritten 
law, and defraud his readers of the orthodox transformation scene 
of the reward of virtue and the discomfiture of vice ; or to make 
his creation finish up in a way that, however well it may be suited 
to its tenor, or illustrate its more subilo meaning, is contrary to 
the ‘ general reader’s ’ idea as to how it should end — badly, as it is 
called. Me simply collapses, to rise no more, if ho is new at the 
trade, and, if he is a known man, that book won’t sell.” 

“ You talk quite feelingly,” said Angela, who was getting rather 
bored, and wanted, not unnaturally, to hear more about her own 
lines. 

* “ Yes,” replied Arthur, grimly ; M I do. 0nce I was fool enough 
to write a book, but I must tell you that it is a painful subject with* 
me. It never came out. Nobody would have it.” 

“ Oh ! Arthur, I am so sorry ; I should like to read your book. 
But, as regards the verses, I am glad that you like them, and I 
really don’t care what a hypothetical general public would say ; I 
wrote them to please you, not tho general public.” 

“ Well, my dear, I am sure I am much obliged to you ; I shall 
value them doubly, once for the giver’s sake, and once for their own.” 

Angela blushed, but did not reprove the term of endearment 
which had slipped unawares from his lips. Poetry is a dangerous 
subject between two young people who at heart adore one another; 
it is apt to excite tho brain, and bring about startling revelations. 

The day following tho reading of Angela’s piece of poetry was 
rendered remarkable by twf» events, of which the first was that the 
weather suddenly turned a sommersault, and became beautifully 
warm ; and the second that news reached tho Abbey House thai, 
thanks chiefly to Lady Bellamy’s devoted nursing — who, fearless of 
infection, had, to tho great admiration of all her neighbours, 
volunteered her services when no nurse could be found to under- 
take the case — George was pronounced out of danger. This piece 
of news was peculiarly grateful to Philip, for, had his cousin died, 
tho estates must have passed away for over under the terms of his 
uncle’s will, for he knew that George had made none. Angela, 
too, tried, like a good girl as she was, to lash herself into enthusiasm 
about it, though in her heart she went as near hating her cousin, 
since his attempted indignity towards herself, as her gentle nature 
would allow. Arthur alone was cynically indifferent; he hated 
George without any reservation whatsoever. 
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And after this there came tpr onr pair of embryo lovers some ten 
or twelve such happy days (for there was no talk of Arthur’s 
departure, Philip having on several occasions pointedly told him 
that the house was at his disposal for as long as he chose to remain 
in it). VThe sky was blue in those days, or only flecked with summer 
clouds, just as Arthur and Angela’s perfect companionship waS 
flecked and shaded with the deeper hues of dawning passion. 

Alas, the sky in this terrestrial clime is never quite blue ! 

4 But as yet nothing of love had passed between them, no kiss or 
word of endearment ; only when hand touched hand a strange, 
thrill had moved them * both, and sent the warm blood to stain 
Angela’s clear brow, like a watering tint of sunlight thrown upon 
the marble features of some white Venus j only in each other’s 
eyes they fonnd a holy mystery. The spell was not yet fully at 
work, but the wand of earth’s great enchanter had touched them, 
and they were changed. Angela is hardly the same girl she was 
when we met her a little more than a fortnight back. A 'nameless 
change has come over her face and manner ; the merry smile, once 
so bright, has grovel softer and more sweet, and the laughing light 
of her grey eyes has given place to a look of some such gratitude 
and wonder, g,s that with which the traveller in lonely deserts 
gazes on the oasis of his perfect rest* 

Many times Arthur had" almost blurted out the truth to the 
woman he passionately adored, and every day so added to the 
suppressed fire of his love that at length he felt that he could not 
keep his secret to himself much longer. And yet he feared to tfell 
it ; better, he thought, to live happy, if in doubt, than to risk all 
hie fortune on a single throw, for before his eyes there lay the 
black dread of failure ; and then, what would life be worth P Here 
with Angela he lived in a Garden of Eden that no forebodings, no 
anxieties, no fear of that partially sco tch ed serpent George, could 
render wretched, so long as it was glaa'dened by the presence of 
her whom he hoped to make his Eve. But without, and around 
where she could not be, there was nothing but clods and thistles 
and a black .desolation that, even in imagination, he dared not 
face. v 

And Angela, gazing on veiled mysteries with wondering eyes, 
was she happy during those spring-tide days? Almost ; but still 
there was in her heart a consciousness of effort, a sense of trans- 
formation and knowledge of the growth of hidden things. The 
bud bursting into the glory of the rose, must, if there be feeling in 
a rose, undergo some such effort before it can make its beauty 
known ; the butterfly but newly freed from the dull husk that hid 

t splendours, at first must feel the imperfect wings it stretches 
the sun to be irksome to its unaccustomed sense. And so it was 
with Angela ; she spread her half-grown wings in the sun of her 
new existence, and found them strange, not knowing as yet that 
they were shaped to bear her to the flower- crowned heights of 
love. 

Hers was one of those rare natures in which the passion that we 
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know bv the generic tern of love, approached as near perfection as 
is possible in oar human hearts. For there are many; sorts and 
divisions of love, ranging from the affection, pure, steady, ancl 
divine, that is showered upon ns from above, to the degrading 
madness of such a one as George Caresfoot. It is snrelyohe of the 
saddest evidences of our poor humanity thkt, even mnong the 
purest of us, there are none who can altogether rid the whiteness 
of the love they have to offer of its earthy stain. Indeed, if we 
could so far conquer the promptings of our nature as to love 
with perfect purity, we should become like angels. But, just as 
white dowers are sometimes to be found on the blackest peak, so 
there do bloom in the world spirits as pure as they are rare — so 
free from evil, so closely shadowed by tbe Almighty wing, that they 
can almost reach *to tnis perfection. Then the love they have to 
give is too refined, too holy and strong, to be understood of the mass 
of men ; often it is squandered on some unequal and nnanswering 
nature ;■ sometimes* it is wisely offered up to Him from whom it 
came. 

f We gaze upon an ice-bound river, and thereas nothing to toll-usl 
tnat beneath that white cloak its current rushes to the ocean. But! 
presently the spring comes, the prisoned waters bu7st their fetters, 
and we see a glad torrent Bparklingin the sunlight. And so it was 
with our heroine's heart ; the breath of Arthur's passion and the 
light of Arthur's eyes had beat upon it, and almost freed the river 
of its love. Already the listener might hear the ice-sheets crack 
and start ; soon they will be gone, and her deep devotion will set 
as strong towards him a^the tide of the torrent towards its re- 
ceiving sea. i 

“ Fine writing ! ” perhaps the reader will say ; but surely nono 
too fine to describe the most beautiful thing in this strange world, 
the irrevocable gift of a good woman’s love ! 

However that may be, it will have served its purpose if it makes 
it clear that a crisis is at hand in the affairs of the heart of two of 
the central actors on this mimic stage. / 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

One Saturday morning, when May was three-parts gone, Philip 
announced his intention of going up to London till the Monday on 
business. He was a man who had long since become callous to 
appearances, and though Arthur, fearful lest spiteful things should be 
said of Angela, almost hinted that it would look odd, his host 
merely laughed, and said that he had little doubt but that his 
daughter was quite able to look after herself, even when such a 
fascinating young gentleman as himself was concerned. ^ As a 
matter of fact, his object was to get rid of Angela by marrying her 
to this young Heigham, who had so opportunely tumbled down 
from the skies, ana whom he rather liked than otherwise. This 
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Wing the case, he rightly, concluded that, the more the two 
were left together, the greater probability there was of his object 
being attained. Accordingly he left them together as much as 
possiWe. 

It wms on the evening of this Saturday that Arthur gathered 
np his cfcvirage and asked Angela to come and walk through the 
ruins with him. Angela hesitated a little ; the shadow of some- 
thing about* to happen had fallen on her mind ; but the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the evening, to say nothing of the prospect of 
his company, turned the scale in Arthur’s favour. . 

It was one of those nights of which, if we are lucky, we get some 
five or six in the course of an English summer. The moon was at 
her full, and, the twilight ended, she filled the heavens with her 
light. Every twig and blade of grass showed out as clearly as in 
the day, but looked like frosted silver. The silence was intense, and 
so stiil was the air that the sharp shadows of the trees were 
motionless upon the grass, only growing with’ the growing hours. 
It was one of those nights that fill us with an indescribable 
emotion, bringing us into closer companionship 'with the unseen 
than ever does the garish, busy day. In such an hour, we can 
sometimes feol, or think that wo can feel, other presences around 
us, and involuntarily we listen for the whisper of the wings and the 
half-forgotten voices of our beloved. 

On this particular evening some such feeling was stirring in 
Angela’s heart as with slow steps she led the way into the little 
village churchyard, a similar spot to that which is to be found in 
many a country parish, except that, J>he population being very 
small, there were but few recent graves. Most of the mounds had 
no hcad-stonesto recall the names of the neglected dead, but here and 
there were dotted discoloured slabs, some sunk a foot or two into 
the soil, a few lying prone upon it, and the remainder thrown by 
the gradual subsidence of their supports into every variety of angle, 
as though thoy had been suddenly halted in the maddest whirl of a 
grotesque dance of death, 

Picking her, way through these, Angela stopped under an ancient 
yew, and, pointing to one of two shadowed mounds to which the 
moonlight scarcely struggled, said, in a low voice, 

“ That is my mother’s grave.” 

It was a modest tenement enough, a little hoap of close green 
turf, surrounded by a railing, and planted with sweet-williams and 
forget-me-nots. At its head was placed a white marble cross, on 
which Arthur ceuld just distinguish tho words ie Hilda Carest'oct,” 
and the date of death. 

He was about to speak, but she stopped him with a gentle move- 
ment, and then, stepping forward to tne head of the railing, she 
buried her face in her hands, and remained motionless.. Arthur 
watched her with curiosity. What, he wondered, was passing in 
the mind of this strange and beautiful woman, who had grown uj 
so sweet and pure amidst moral desolation, like a white lily blooming 
alone on the black African plains in winter P Suddenly she raised 
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her head* jind saw the inquiring look he bent upon her. She came 
towards him, and, in that sweet, half -pleading voice which wa&on# 
of her greatest charms, she said, 

" I fear yon think me very foolish ? ” 

“ Why should X think you foolish ? ” t 

. tr Because I have come here at night to stand befo^f a half- 
forgotten grave.” 

“ I do not think you foolish, indeed. I was only wondering what 
was passing in your mind.” 

Angela hung her head and made no answer, and the clock above 
them boomed out the Lour, raising its sullen note iri insolent 
defiance of the silence. What is it that is so solemn about the 
strikiug of the belfry-clock when one stands in a churchyard at 
night? Is it that the hour softens our natures, and makes them 
more amenable to semi-superstitious influences ? Or is it that 
the thousand evidences of departed mortality which surround ns, 
appealing with dumb, force to natural fears, throw open for a space 
the gates of our world- sealed imagination, to tenant its vast halls 
with prophetic echoes of our end ? Perhaps it is useless to in- 
quire. The result remains the same : few of us can hear those 
tones at night without a qualm, and, did we put our thoughts into 
•words, they would run something thus : 

“ That sound once broke upon the living ears of those who sleep* 
around us. We bear it now. In a little while, hour after hour, it 
will echo against the tombstones of our graves, and new genera- 
tions, coming out of the silent future, will stand where we stand, 
and hearken ; and muse, as we mused, over the old problems that 
we have gone to solve ; whilst we — shall wo not be deaf to hear and 
dumb to utter ? ” 

Such, at any rate, were the unspoken thoughts that crept into 
the hearts of Arthur and Angela as the full sound from the belfry 
thinned itself away into silence. She grew a little pale, ancl glanced 
at hi nr, and be gave an involuntary shiver, while even the dog Aleck 
sniffed and whined uncomfortably. 

“ It feels cold,” he said. <l Shilll we go P ” 

They turned and walked towards the gate, and, by the time they 
reached it, all superstitious" thoughts had vanished — at any rate, 
from Arthur’s mind, for he recollected that ho had set himself a 
task to do, and that now would be the time to do it. Absorbed in 
this reflection, he forgot his politeness, and passed first ‘through the 
turnstile. On the further side he paused, and looked earnestly into 
his beloved’s face. Their eyes met, and there was tjiat in his that 
caused her to swiftly drop her own. A silence ensued as they stood 
by the gate. He broke it. 

u It is lovely night. • Let us walk through the ruins.” 

“I shall wet my feet: the dew must be falling.’* 
u There is no dew falling to-night. Won’t you come P” 

“ Let us go to-morrow ; it is later than I generally go in Pigott 
will wonder what has become of me.” 

"Never mind Piggott. The night is too fine to waste asleep 5 
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besides, you know, one should always look at ruins by moonlight 
please come.” ' 

She looked at him doubtfully, hesitated, and came. 

“TOiat do you want to seer* she said, presently* with as neat 
an approach to irritation as he had ever heard her indulge in. “ That 
is the famous window that Mr. Fraser always goes into raptures 
about.” 

“ It is beautiful. Shall we sit down here and look at it ? ” 

They sat down on a low mass of fallen masonry some fifteen 
paces from the, window. Around them lay a delicate tracery of 
shadows, whilst they themselves were seated m the eye of the moon- 
light, and remained for a while a s silent and as still as though they 
had been the shades of the painted figures that had once filled the 
stony frame above them. 

“ Angela,” he said at length — " Angela, listen, and I will tell 
you something. My mother, a woman to whom sorrow had become 
almost an inspiration,. when she was dying, spoke to me something 
thus: 'There is.’ she said, ‘ but one thing that I know of that has 
the power to make life happy as God meant it to be, and as the 
folly and weakness of men and women render it nearly impossible 
for it to be, and that is— love. Love has been the consolation 
of my own existence in the midst of many troubles ; first, the great* 
•devotion I bore your father, and then that which I entertain for 
yourself. Without these two ties, life would indeed have been a 
desert. And yet. though it is a grief to mo to leave you, and though 
I shrink from the dark passage that lies before me, so far does that 
first great love outweigh the love I bear you, that in my calmer 
moments I am glad to go, because I know I am awaited by your 
father. And from this I wish you to learn a lesson : look for your 
happiness in life from the. love of your life, for there only will you 
find it. Do not fritter away your heart, but seek out some woman, 
some one good and pure and true, and in giving her your devotion, 
you will reap a full reward, for her happiness will reflect your own, 
and, if your choice is right, you will, however stormy your life may 
be, lay up for yourself, as I feel that I have done, an everlasting 
joy. ' 

She listened to him in silence. 

“ Angela,” he went on, boldly enough, now that the ice was 
broken, 11 1 have often thought about what my mother said, but 
until now I have never quite understood her meaning. I do 
understand it now. Angela, do you understand me ? ” 

There was np answer ; she sat there upon the fallen masonry, 
gazing at the ruins round her, motionless and white as a marble 
goddess, forgotten in her desecrated fane. 

“ Oh, Angela, listen to me— listen to me ! I have found the 
woman of whom my mother spoke, who must be so * good and pure 
and true.* You are she. I love you, Angola, I love you with my 
whole life and soul ; I love you id*.. this world and the next. Qh 1 
« do iipt reject me ; though I am so little worthy of you7I will tiy 
* to grow so. Dearest, can you love meP ” 
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Still there ^as silence, but he thought that he saw her breasfc 
heave gently. Then he placed his hand, all trembling witlw^e 
fierce emotion that throbbed along his veins, upon the palm that 
hung listless by her side, and gazed into her eyes. SfSlll she 
neither spoke nor shrank, and, in the imperfect light, hex' face 
Jooked very pale, while her lovely eyes were dark and meaningless 
as those of one entranced. 

Then slowly he gathered up his courage for an effort, and, raising 
his face to the level of her own, kissed her full upon her lips. 
She stirred, she sighed. He had broken the spell ; the sweet face 
that had withdrawn itself drew nearer to him ; for a second the 
awakened eyes looked into his own, and filled them with reflected 
splendour, and then he became aware of a warm arm thrown about 
his neck, and next— the stars grew dim, and sense and life itself 
seemed to shake upon their thrones, for a joy almost too great for 
mortal man to bear took possession of his heart as she laid her 
willing lips upon his own. And then, before he knew Tier purpose, 
she slid down upon her knees beside him, and placed her head upon 
his breast. 

‘'Dearest,” he said; “don’t kneel so ; look at me.” 

Slowly she raised her face, wreathed and lovely with many 
blushes, and looked upon him with tearful eyes. He tried tg 
raise her. 

“ Let me be,” she said, speaking very low. “ I am best so; it is 
the attitude of adoration, and I have found — my divinity.” 

“ But I cannot bear to see you kneel to me.” 

“ Oh ! Arthur, you do not understand ; a minute since I did 
not understand that a woman is very humble when she really 
loves.” 

“ Do yon — really love me, Angela P 99 

“ I do.” 

“ Have you known that long P ” 

u I only knew it when — when you kissed me. Before then there 
was something in my heart, but I did not know what it was. 
Listen, dear,” she went on, “ for one minute to me first, and I will 
get up” (for he was agaip attempting to raise her). “What I 
have to say is best said upon my knees, for I want to thank God 
who sent you to me, and to thank yon too for your goodness. It 
is so wonderful that you should love a simple girl like- me, and 
I am so thankful to you. Oh ! I have never lived till now, and ” 
(rising to her full stature) “ I feel as though I had been crowned a 
queen of happy things. Dethrone me, desert me, «nd I will still 
be grateful to yon for this hour of imperial happiness. But if yon, 
after a while, when you know all my faults and imperfections 
better, can still care for me, I know that there is something in me 
that will enable me to repay you for what you have given me, by 
making your whole life happy. Dear, I do not know if I speak as 
other women do, but, believe me, it is out of the fulness of my heart. 
Take care, Arthur, oh ! take care, lest your fate should be that of 
the magician yon spoke of the other day, who evoked the spirit, 
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and then fell down before it in terror. You have also called up a 
^jjirit, and I pray that it was not done in sport, lest it should ' 
trinft'le you hereafter.” 

“ Angela, do not speak so to me ; it is I who should have knelt 
to youT You were right when you called yourself ‘ a queen of 

happy things/ You are a queen ” , 

“ Huslrfc Don’t overrate me ; your disillusion will be the more 
painful, Gome, Arthur, let us go home.” 

He rose and went with her, in a dream of joy that for a moment 
precluded speech. At the door she bade him good-night, and, oh ! 
happiness, gave him her Ups to kiss. Then they parted, their hearts 
too full for words. One thing he asked her, however. 

“ What was it that took you to your mother’s grave to-night ? ” 
She looked at him with a curiously miked expression of shy love 
and conviction on her face, and answered, 

“Her spirit, who led me-to your heart.” * 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ukorge’s recovery, when the doctors had given up all hope, was ^ 
sufficiently marvellous to suggest the idea that a certain power had 
determined — on the hangman’s principle, perhaps — to give him the 
longest of ropes ; but it could in reality be traced to a more terres- 
trial influence — namely, Lady Bellamy’s nursing. Had it not been for 
this nursing, it is very certain that her patient would have joined his 
forefathers in the Bratham churchyard. For whole days and nights 
she watched and tended him, scarcely closing her own eyes, and 
quite heedless of the danger of infection ; till in the end she con- 
quered the fever, and snatched him from the jaws of the grave. 
How often has not a woman’s devotion been successful in such a 
struggle ! 

On the Monday following the events narrated in the last chapter, 
George, nowin an advanced stage of convalescence, though forbidden 
to go abroad for another fortnight, was sitting downstairs enjoying 
the warm i&nsliine, and the sensation <Sf returning life and vigour 
that was creeping into his veins, when Lady Bellamy came into the 
room, bringing with her some medicine. 

“Here is your tonic, GeofrgeVit is the last dose that I can give 
you, as I am going back to my disconsolate husband at luncheon- 
time.” * 

“ I can’t havS you go away yet ; I am not well enough.” 

“ I must go, George ; people will begin to talk if I stop here any 
longer/’ 

“ Well, if you must, I suppose you must,” he answered, sulkily. 

“ But I must say I think that you show a great want of considera- 
tion for my comfort. Who is to look after me, I should like to 
know P I am far from well yet— far from well.” 

“ Believe me/’ she said, softly, “lam very sorry to leave you, £nd 
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am glad to have been of help to yon, though you have never thought* 
much about it.” , 

“ Oh, I am sure I am much obliged, but it is not likely tha^Jpou 
would leave me to rot of fever without coming to look after ye.” 

She sighed as she answered. 

“ You would not do as much for me.* 

• “Oh, bother, Anne, don't get sentimental. Before yowgo, I must 
speak to you about that girl Angela, Have you taken any steps ?” 
Lady Bellamy started. 

44 What, are you still bent upon that project P ” 

44 Of course lam. It seemed to me that all my illness was one 
long dream of her. I am more bent upon it than ever.” 

44 And do you still insist upon my playing the part you had 
marked out for mo ? Do you know, George, that there were times 
in your illness when, if I had relaxed my care for a single five 
minutes, it would have turned the scale against you, and that once 
I did not close my eyes for five * nights ? Look at me, how thin 
and worn I am : it is from nursing you. I have saved your life. 
Surely you will not now force me to do this unnatural thing ? ” 

44 If, my dear Anne, you had saved my life fifty times, I would 
still force you to do it. Ah ! it is no use your looking at that safe. 
I have no doubt that you got my keys and searched it whilst I was ill, 
•but I was tpo sharp for you. I had the letters moved when I heard 
that you were coming to nurse me. They are back there now, though. 
How disappointed you must havo been ! ” And he chuckled. 

•! I should have done better to let you die, monster of wickedness 
and ingratitude that you are ! ” she said, stamping her foot upon the 
floor, and the tears of vexation standing in her eyes. 

44 The letters, my dear Anne ; remember that you have got to earn 
» your letters. I am very much obliged to you for your nursing, but 
business is business.” / 

She was silent for a moment, and then spoke in her ordinary tone. 
44 By the way, talking of letters, there was one came for you 
this morning in your cousin Philip's handwriting, and with a London 
postmark. Will you read it ?” 

11 Read it — yes ; anything from the father of my inamorata will 

be welcome.” « ' ■ ' * - 

She fetched the letter and gave it him. He read it aloud. Aftei 
a page of congratulations on his convalescence, it ended, 

44 And now I want to make a proposal to you— viz., to buy back 
the Isleworth lands from you. I know that the place is distasteful 
to you, and will probably be doubly so after your severe illness ; 
but, if you care to keep the house and grounds, I am not par- 
ticularly anxious to acquire them. I am prepared to offer a good 
price,” &c. Ac. 

44 111 see him hangeil first,” was George’s comment. 44 How did 
he get the money P ” 

44 Saved it ana made itj^I suppose. n 

“ Well, at any rate, he shall not buy me out with it. Ho, no, 
Master Philip; I am not fond enough of you to do you that turn.” 

*9 
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It does not strike you/' she said, coldly , u that yon hold in your 
a lever that may roll all your difficulties about this girl out 
of the\yay.” 

“ By^Jove, you are right, Anne. Trust a woman’s brain. But 
I don*t want to sell the estates unless I am forced to.” 

w Wouft^you rather part with the land, or give up your project 
of marrying Angela Caresfoot ? ” 

“ Why do you askP ” 

“ Because you will have to choose between the two.” 

“ Then I had rather sell.” 

“ You had better give it up, George. I am not superstitious, but 
I have knowledge that you do not understand, and I foresee nothing 
but disaster in this plan.” 

“ Once and for all, Anne, I will not give it up whilst % have any 
breath left in my body, and I take my oath that unless you help 
me, and help me honestly, I will expose you.” 

“ Oh I I am your very humble servant ; yo.u may count on me. 
The galley-slave pulls well when the lash hangs over his shoulders,” 
and she laughed coldly. 

Just then a servant announced that Mr. Caresfoot was at the 
door, and anxious to speak to his cousin. He was ordered to show 
him into the drawing-room. As soon as he had gone on his errand, # 
George said, 

“ I will not see him ; say I am too unwell. But do you go, and 
see that you make the most of your chance.” 

Lady Bellamy nodded, and left the room. She found Philip in 
the drawing-room. 

“ Ah ! how do you do, Mr. Caresfoot P I come from your cousin 
to say that he cannot see you to-day; ho has scarcely recovered 
sufficiently from the illness through which I have been nursing 
him ; but of course you know all about that.” gt* 

” CJh ! yes, Lady Bellamy, I have heard all about it, including 
your own brave behaviour, to which, the doctor tells me, George 
owes his life. I am sorry that he cannot see me, though. I have 
just come down from town, and called in on my way from Boxhain 
I had some rather important business that I wanted to speak about.” 

“About your oiler to repurchase \he Isleworth lands P” she 
asked. 

“ Ahl you know of the affair. Yes, that was it.” 

“ Then I am commissioned to give you a reply.” 

Philip listened anxiously. 

“ Your cousin absolutely refuses to sell any part of the lands.” 

“ Will nothing change his determination P 1 am ready to give a 
good price, and pay a separate valuation for the timber.” 

“ Nothing ; he does not intend to sell.” 

A deep depression spread itself over her hearer’s face. 

“Then there go the hopes of twenty years,” he said. “For 
twenty long years, ever since my misfortune, I have toiled and 
schemed to get these lands back, and now it is all for nothing. 
Well, there is nothing more to be said,” and he turned to go 
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“ Stop a minute, Mr. Careafoot. Do you know, you interest.";* 
very much.” b t 

‘ 1 am proud to interest so charming a lady,’ 1 he answer*/, with 
a touch of depressed gallantry. 

. “ That is as it should be ; but you interest me because you are 
an instance of the truth of the saying that every marf has some 
ruling passion, if only one could discover it. Why* do you want 
these particular lands ? Your money will buy others just as good.” 

“ Why does a Swiss get home-sick p Why does a man defrauded 
of his own wish to recover it P ” 

Lady Bellamy mused a little. 

“ What would you say if X showed you an easy way to get them P” 
Philip turned sharply round with a new look of hope upon his 
face. , 

“You would earn my eternal, gratitude — a gratitude that I - 
should be glad to put into a practical shape.” 

She laughed. 

“Oh ! you must speak to Sir John about that. Now listen ; I 
am going to surprise you. Your cousin wants to get married.” 

“Get married! George wauts to get married!” 

“ Exactly so ; and now I have a further surprise in store for you 
—he wants to marry your daughter Angela.” ^ , 

This tune Philip said nothing,, but he started in evident and 
uncomfortable astonishment. If Lady Bellamy wished to surprise 
him, she had certainly succeeded. 

“ Surely you are joking ! ” he said. 

“ I never was further from joking in my life; he is desperately 
in love with her, and wild to marry her.” 

“WellP” 

\ Well, don't you now see a way to force your cousin to sell the 
lands P” 

“As the price of Angela’s hand P 9 * 

“Precisely.” 

Philip walked up and down the room in thought. Though, as - 
the reader may remember, he had himself, but a* month before, 
been base enough to suggdbt that his daughter should use her eyes * 
to forward his projects, he had never, in justice to him be it said, 
dreamt of forcing her into a marriage in every way little less than 
unnatural. His idea of responsibility towards his daughter was, 
as regards sius of omission, extremely lax, but there were some of 
commission that he did not care to face. Certain fears and 
memories oppressed him too much to allow of it. * 

“Lady Bellamy,” he saic}, presently, “you have known my 
cousin George intimately for many years, and are probably suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his habits of life to know that such a 
marriage would be an infamy.” 

“ Many a man who has been wild in his youth makes a good 
husband,^ she answered, quietly. 

""“ The more I think of it,” went on Philip, excitedly, after the 
fashion of one who would lash himself into a passion, “the more I 
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utter impossibility of any such, thing, and I must say that 
I wonfcer at your having undertaken such an errand. On the one 
hand, ftiere is a young girl who, though I do not, from force of cir- 
cumstances, see much of myself, is, I believe, as good as she is 
handsome-* — ” 

“ And on the other,” broke in Lady Bellamy, ironically, “ are the 
Isleworth estates.” 

“ And on the other,” went on Philip, without paying heed to her 
remark — “ I am going to speak plainly, Lady Bellamy — is a man 
utterly devoid of the foundations of moral character, whose appear- 
ance is certainly against him, who I have good reason to know is 
not to be trusted, and who is old enough to be her father, and her 
cousin to boot — and you ask me to forward such a marriage as this ! 
I will have nothing to do with it ; my responsibilities as a father 
forbid it. It would be the wickedest thiug I have ever done to put 
the girl into the power of such a man.” 

Lady Bellamy burst into a low peal of laughter; she never 
laughed aloud. She thought that it was now time to throw him a 
little off his balance. 

“ Forgive me,” she said, with her sweetest smile, “ but you must 
a^imit that there is something rather ludicrous in hearing the hero 
of the great Maria Lee scandal talking about moral character, and 
the father who detests his daughter so much that he fears to look 
her in the face, and whose sole object is to rid himself of an encum- 
brance, prating of his paternal responsibilities.” 

Philip started visibly at her words. 

“ Ah ! Mr. Caresfoot,” she went on, “ I surprise you by my 
knowledge, but we women are sad spies, and it is my little amuse- 
ment to find out other people’s secrets, a very useful little amuse- 
ment. I could tell you many things ” 

“I was about to say,” broke in Philip, who had naturally no 
desire to see more of the secrets of his life unveiled by Lady 
Bellamy, “ that, even if I did wish to get rid of Angela, I should 
have little difficulty in doing so, as young Heigham, who has been 
stopping at the Abbey House for a fortnight or so, is head over 
ears in loye with her; indeed, I should think it highly probable 
that they are at this moment engaged.” 

It was Lady Bellamy’s turn to start now. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, “ I did not know that ; that complicates 
matters.” And then, with a sudden change of tone — “ Mr. Cares- 
foot, as a friend, let me beg of you not to throw away such a 
chance in a hurry for the sake of a few nonsensical ideas about a 
girl. What is she, after all, that she should, stand in the way of 
such grave interests as you have in hand P I tell yoli that he is 
perfectly mad about her. Tou can make your own terms and fix 
your own price.” 

“ Price ! ay, that is what it would be — a price for her body and 
soul.” 

11 Well, and what of it P The thing is done every day, only one 
does not talk of it in that way.” 
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“ Who taught you, who were once# young girl yourself, to pl^ 
such a cause as this P” jt ' 

“Nonsense, it is a very good cause — a cause that will A>enefit 
everybody, especially your daughter. George will get what he 
.wants ; you, with the recovery of the estates, will also recover your 
lost position and reputation, both to a great extent an affair of 
landed property. Mr. Heigham will gain a little experience whilst 
she wilt bloom into, a great lady, and, like any other girl in the 
same circumstances, learn to adore her husband in a few months.” 

“ And what will you get, Lady Bellamy ? ” 

“ I ! ” she replied, with a gay laugh. “ Oh ! you know, virtue is 
its own reward. I shall be quite satisfied in seeing everybody else 
made happy. Come, I do not want to press you about the matter 
at present. Think it over at your leisure. I only beg you not to 
give a decided answer to young Heigham, should he ask you for 
Angela, # till I have .seen you again — say, iri a week’s time. Then, if 
you don’t like it, you can leave it alone, and nobody will be a penny 
tlie worse.” 

“ As you like ; but I tell you that I can never consent ; ” and 
Philip took bis leave. 

“Your cousin entirely refuses his consent, and Angela is by this 
time probably engaged to your ex-ward, Arthur Heigham,” was 
Lady Bellamy’s not very promising report to the interesting invalid 
in the dining-room. 

After relieving his feelings at this intelligence in language more 
forcible than polite, George remarked that, under these circumstances, 
matters looked very bad. 

“ Not at all ; they look very well. I shall see your cousin again 
in a week’s time, when I shall have a different tale to tell.” 

“ Why wait a week with that young blackguard making the 
running on the spot ? ” 

“ Because I have put poison into Philip’s mind, and the surest 
poison always works slow. Besides, the mischief has been done. 
Good-by. I will come and see you in a day or two, when I have 
made my plans. You see I mean to earn my letters.” 


. CHAPTER XXVIII. 

With what degree of soundness our pair 'of lovers slumbered on 
that memorable Saturday night, let those who have been so fortu- 
nate or unfortunate as to have been placed in analogous circum- 
stances, form their .own opinion. 

It is, however, certain that Arthur gazed upon the moon and 
sundry of the larger planets for some hours, until they unkindly 
set, and left him, for his candle had bnmt out, to find his way to 
bed in the dark. With his reflections we will not trouble ourselves ; 
or, rather, we will not intrude upon their privacy. But there was 
another person in the house who also sat at an open window and 
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(looked upon the heavens— Angela to wit. Let us avail ourselves of 
Vs*rightful privilege, and look into her thoughts. 

Arthur’s love had come upon her as a surprise, but it had found 
a perf&t home. All the days and hours that she had spent in his 
company, had, unknown to herself, been mysteriously employed in 
preparing g. habitation to receive it. We all know the beautiful* 
Bible story' of the Creation, how first there was an empty void, and 
the Spirit brooding on the waters, then light, and then life, and 
last, man coming to turn all things to his uses. Surely that story, 
which is the type and symbol of many things, is of none more so 
than of the growth and birth of a perfected love in the human 
heart. 

The soil is made ready in the dead winter, and receives the seed 
into its bosom. Then comes tht spring, and it is clothed with 
verdure. Space is void till the sun shoots its sudden rays athwart 
it, and makes it splendid; the heart is cold and, uq witting of its 
ends, till the spirit broods upon it, as upon the Waters, and it grows 
quick with the purposes of life. And then what a change is there ! 
What has the flower in common with the seed from whence it 
sprang, or the noonday sky with the darkness before the dawn P 

Thinking in her chamber, with the night air playing on her hot 
brow, and ner hand pressed upon her heart, as though to still the 
tumult of its joy, Angela grew vaguely conscious of these things. 

“ Was she the same in heart and mind' that she had been a month 
ago P No, a thousand times no. Then what was this mysterious 
change that seemed to shake her inmost life to its foundations P 
What angel had troubled the waters into which she had so newly 
plunged P And whence came the healing virtue that she found in 
them, bringing rest after the vague trouble of the last two weeks, 
with sight to see the only good— ler love, with speed to follow, and 
strength to hold P Oh, happy, happy world ! oh, merciful Creator, 
who gave her to drink of such a living spring ! oh, Arthur, beloved 
Arthur ! ” 

On Sunday mornings it was Pigott’s habit to relax the Draconian 
severity of her f laws in the matter of breakfast, which, generally 
speaking, was not till about half-past eight o’clock. At that hour 
precisely, on the Sabbath in question, she appeared as usual — no, 
not as usual, for, it being Sunday, she had on her stiff, black gown 
—and, with all due solemnity, made the tea. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Angela entered, dressed in white, 
and very lovely in her simple, tight-fitting robe, but a trifle pale, 
and with a shy look upon her face. 

She greeted her nurse with a kiss. 

“ Why, what is the matter with you, dearie P ** ejaculated Pigott, 
whose watchful eye detected a change she could not define ; “ you 
look different somehow.” 

“ Hush ! I will tell you by-and-by.” 

At that moment Arthur’s quick step was heard advancing down 
the passage, together with a pattering noise that announced the 
presence of Aleck. And, as they came, Angela, poor Angela, grew; 
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red and redder, and yet more painfully red, till Pigott, watching, : 
her face, was enabled to form a shrewd guess as to what was the 
cause of her unaccustomed looks. / 

On came the steps, and open flew the door, more and more ready 
to sink into the earth looked Angela, and so interested grew nurse 
Pigott, that she actually poured some hot tea on to lyu* dress, a 
thing she could never remember having done before. 

The first to enter was Aleck, who, following his custom, Bprang 
upon Angela and licked her hand, and behind Aleck, looking some- 
what confused, but handsome and happy— for his was one of those 
faces that become handsome when their owners are happy — came 
Aleck’s master. And then there ensued an infinitesimal but most 
awkward pause. 

On such occasions as the present, namely, the first meeting after 
an engagement, there is always — especially when it occurs in the 
presence of a third person — a very considerable difficulty in the 
minds of the .parties to know what demeanour they are to adopt 
towards one' another. Are they to treat the little affair of the 
previous evening as a kind of confidential communication, not to 
be alluded to except in private conversation, and to drop into the 
Mr. and Migkof yesterday? That would certainly be the easiest, 
but then it yHjuld also be a decided act of mutual retreat. Or are they 
to rush intoSach other’s arms as becomes betrothed lovers ? This 
process is so r new that they feel that it still requires private re* 
nearsal. And, meanwhile, time presses, and everybody is beginning 
to stare, and something must be done. 

These were very much the feelings of Arthur and Angela. He 
hesitated before her, confused, and she kept her head down over 
the dog. But presently Aleck, getting bored, moved on, and, as it 
would have been inane to continue to stare at the floor, she had to 
raise herself as slowly as she might. Soon their eyes arrived in 
the same plane, and whether a mutual glance of intelligence was 
exchanged, or whether their power of attraction overcame his 
power of resistance, it is not easy to determine, but certain it is 
that, following a primary natural law, Arthur gravitated towards 
her, and kissed her on the lace. 

“My! ” exclaimed Pigott, and the milk-jug rolled unheeded on 
the floor. 

“ Hum ! I suppose I had better explain,” began he. 

“ I think you have spilt the milk,” added she. 

“ That we have become engaged and are— — ” 

“ All to pieces, I declare,” broke in Angela, with her head some- 
where near the carpet. • 

^*»d then they both laughed. 

u W ell, I never, no, not in all my born days ! Sir and Miss 
Angela, all I have got to say about this extraordinary proceeding ” 
— they glanced at each other in alarm — “ is that I am very glad to 
hear on it, and I hope and pray how as you may be happy, and, if 
you treat my Angela right, you’ll be just the happiest and luckiest 
man*in the three kingdoms, including Ireland and the Koyal 
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^Family, and, if yon treat W wrong, worse will come to yon ; and 
her jtoor mother’s last words, as I heard with my own ears, will 
come Vue to you, and serve you right— and there’s all the milt 
upon the floor. And God bless you both, my dears, is the prayer 
of an old woman.” 

And he?e the worthy soul broke down, and began to cry, nor 
were Angela’s eyes free from tears. 

After this little episode, breakfast proceeded in something like 
the usual way. Church was at 10.30, and, a while before the hour, ■ 
Arthur and Angela strolled down to the spot that had already 
become as holy ground to them, and looked into each other’s eyes, 
and said again the same sweet words. Then they went on, and 
mingling with the little congregation — that did not number more 
than thirty souls — they passed into the cool quiet of the church. 

“ Lawks ! ” said a woman, as they went by, “ ain’t she just a 
beauty. What a pretty wedding they’d make 1 ” 

Arthur overheard it, and noted the woman, and afterwards found 
a pretext to give her five shillings, because he said it was a lucky 
omen. 

On the communion-table of the pretty little church there was 
spread the “ fair white cloth ” of the rubrip. It was the day for 
the monthly celebration of the Sacrament, that met the religious 
requirements of the village. 

“ Will you stay to the Sacrament with me ? ” whispered Angela 
to her lover, in the interval between their seating themselves and 
the entry of the clergyman, Mr. Fraser’s locum tenens. 

Arthur nodded assent. 

And so, when the time came, those two went up together to the 
altar-rails, and, kneeling side bv side, ate of the bread and drank 
of the cup, and, rising, departed thence with a new link between 
them. For, be sure, part of the prayers which they offered up at 
that high moment were in humble petition to the Almighty to set 
His solemn seal and blessing on their love. Indeed, so far as 
Angela was cgncefned, there were fow acts of her simple life that 
she did not consecrate by prayer, how •much more, then, was she 
bent upon bringing this, the greatest of all her acts, before her 
Maker’s throne. 

Strange indeed, and full of a holy promise, is the yearning with 
which we turn to Heaven to seek sanctification of our deeds, feeling 
our weakness, and craving strength from the source of strength ; a 
yearning of whieh the church, with that subtle knowledge of human 
nature, which is one *>f the mainsprings of its power, has not been 
slow to avail itself. And this need is more especially felt in matters 
connected with the noblest of the passions, perhaps because all true 
love and all true religion come from a common home. 

Thus pledged to one another with a new aind awful pledge, and 
knit together in the bonds of a A universal love, embracing theit ^ 

poor affection as the wide Bkies embrace the earth, they rose, and jf, 

went their ways, purer to worship, and stronger to endure. 

That afternoon, Arthur had a conversation with his betrothed 
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that, partaking of a business nature in the beginning, ended rather • 
oddly. ” 

“ I must speak to your father when he comes back to-morrow, 
dear/* he began. 

• “ My father ! Oh yes, I had forgotten about that ; ” and she 
looked a little anxious. * 

“ Fortunately, I am fairly well off, so I see no cause why he 
should object.” 

" Well, I think that he will be rather glad to get rid of Pigott 
and myself. You know that he is not very fond of me.” 

“ That is strange want of taste on his part.” 

“ Oh, I don't know. Everybody does not see me with your eyes, 
Arthur.” 

“ Because they have not the chance. All the world would love 
you, if it knew you. But, seriously, I think that he can hardly 
object, or he would not have allowed us to be thrown so much 
together ; for, in nine cases out of ten, that sort of thing has only 
one result.” 

“ What do you mean P ” 

“ I mean that to import a young fellow into the house, and throw 
him solely into a daughter's company, is very apt to bring about — 
well, what has been brought about.” 

lt Then you mean that you think that I should have fallen in love 
with any gentleman who had come here P ” 

Arthur, not seeing the slight flash of indignation in her eyes, 
replied, 

“ Well, you know, there is always a risk, but I should imagine 
that it would very much depend upon the gentleman.” 

“ Arthur '* — with a little stamp-— c< I am ashamed of you. How 
can you think such things of meP You must have a very poor 
opinion of me.” 

“.My dear, why should I suppose myself superior to anybody else, 
that you should only fall in love with me P You set too high a 
value on me.” 

“And yon set too low 9. value upon me ; yon do not understand 
me. Yon are my fate, my other self ; how would it have been 
possible for me to love any one but you P I feel as though I had 
been travelling to meet you since the beginning of the world, to 
stand by your side till it crumbles away, yes, for eternity itself. 
Oh ! Arth ur, do not laugh at what I sayi I am, indeed, only a 
simple girl, but, as I told you last night, there is something stirring 
in me now, my real life, my eternal part, something that you have 
awakened, and with which you have to deal, something apart from 
the me you see befoVe you. As I speak, I feel and know that when 
we are dead and gone, I shall love you still; when more ages 
have passed than there are leaves upon that tree, I shall love 
you still. Arthur, I am yours for ever, for the time that is, and is 
to be.” 

She spoke with the grand freedom of one inspired, nay, he felt 
that she was inspired, and the same feeling of awe that had come 
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4 upon him when first he saw hjr face, again took possession of him. 
Taking her hanafhe kissed it. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “ dearest Angela, who am I that you should 
love mJ so P What have I done that such a treasure should be 
given to meP I hope that it may be as you say V* 

" It will % bo as I say/’ she answered, as she bent tb kiss himl 
And they went on in silence. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Philip arrived home about one o’clock on the Monday, and, after 
their nursery dinner, Arthur made his way to. the study, and soon 
found himself in the dread presence — for what presence is more 
dread (most people would rather face a chief -justice with the gout) 
— of the man whose daughter he was about to ask in marriage. 

Philip, whom he found seated by a tray, the contents of which 
he seemed in no humour to touch, received him with his customary 
politeness, saying, with a smile, that he hoped he had not come to 
tell him that he was sick of the place and its inhabitants, and was 
going away. 

“ Far from it, Mr. Caresfoot, I come to speak to you on a very 
different subject.” 

Philip glanced np with a quick look of expectant curiosity, but 
said nothing. 

“ In short,” said Arthur, desperately, “ I come to ask you to 
sanction my engagement to Angela.” 

A pause — a very awkward pause — ensued. 

“You are, then, engaged to my daughter P” 

“ Subject to your consent, I am.” 

Then came another pause. 

“You will understand me, Heigham, when I say that you take 
me rather by surprise in this business. Your acquaintance with her 
has been short-” * 

“ That is very true, but I have seen a great deal of her.” 

“ Perhaps ; but she knows absolutely nothing of the world, and 
her preference for you — for, as you say you are engaged to her, I 
presume she has shown a preference — may be a mistake, merely a 
young girl’s romantic idea, 

Arthur thought of his conversation of the previous day with 
Angela, and coma not help smiling as he answered, 

“ I think if yon ask her that, she will tell you that is not the case.” 

“ Heigham, I will be frank with yon. I like yog, and you have, I be- 
lieve, sufficient means. Of course, yon know that my daughter will 
have nothing— at any rate, till I am dead,” he added, quickly. 

“ I never thought about the matter, but I 3hall be only too glad to 
marry her with nothing bnt herself.” 

“ Very good. I was going to say* that, notwithstanding this, 
marriage is an important matter ; and 1 must have time to think 
oyer it before I give you a decided answer, say a week. X shall 
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not, however, expect you to leave here unless you wish to do so, 
nor shall I seek to place any restrictions on youBpu tercourse with 
Angela, since it would appear that the mischief iFalready done. I 
am flattered by your proposal ; but I must have time, and you must 
understand that in this instance hesitation does not necessarily mean 
consent.” 

In affairs of this nature a man is satisfled with small n^ercies, and 
willing to put up with inconveniences that appear trjfling in com- 
parison with the disasters that might have overtaken him. Arthur 
was no exception to the general rule. Indeed, he was profuse in his 
thanks, and, buoyed up with all the confidence of youth, felt sure 
in his heart that he would soon find a way to extinguish any objec- 
tions that might still linger in Philip's mind. 

His would-be father-in-law contented himself with acknow- 
ledging his remarks, with courtesy, and the interview came to 
an end. 

Arthur gone, however, his host lost all his calmness of demea- 
nour, an'd, rising from his untasted meal, paced up and down the 
room in thought. Everything had, he reflected, fallen out as lie 
wished. Young Heigh am wanted to marry his daughter, and he* 
could not wish her a better husband, Save for the fatality which 
had sent that woman to him on her fiend’s errand, he would have 
given his consent at once, and been glad to give it. Not that he 
meant to refuse it— he had no such idea. And then he began to 
think what, supposing that Lady Bellamy’s embassy had been of a 
nature that he could entertain, which it was not, it would mean to 
him. It would mean the realization of the work and aspirations of 
twenty years ; it would mean his re-entry into the property and 
position from which he had, according to his own view, been un- 
justly ousted; it would mean, last but not least, triumph over 
George. And now chance, mighty chance (as fools call Providence), 
had at last thrown into his hands a lever with which it would be 
easy to topple over every stumbling-block that lay in his path to 
triumph ; more, he might even be able to spoil that Egyptian George, 
giving him less than his due. 

Oh, how he hungered for the broad acres of his birthright! 
longing for them as a lovtr longs for his lost bride. The oppor- 
tunity would never come again; why should he throw it away? 
To do so would be to turn his cousin into an open and implacable 
foe. Why should he allow this girl, whose birta had bereft him of 
the only creature he had ever loved, whose sex had alienated the 
family estates, and for whose company ho cared nothing, to corho as 
a destruction on his plans ? She would be well-off ; the man loved 
her. As for her being engaged to this young Heigham, women 
90 on got over those things. After all, now that he came to think 
of the matter calmly, what valid cause was there why the thing 
should not be? 

And as he paced to and fro, and thought thus, an answer came 
into his mind. For there rose up before him a vision of his dying 
wife, and there sounded in his cars the murmur of her half-forgotten 
voice, that, for all its broken soilness, had, with its last accents. 
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’called down God’s winged vengeance and His everlasting doom on 
him who would Iwm her unprotected child. And, feeling, that if 
he did this thingflfti him would be the vengeance and the doom, he 
thought of the shadows of the night, and grew afraid. 

When Arthur and his host met, according to their custom, that 
evening, no allusion was made on either side to their conversation 
of the afternoon, nor did hef father even speak a word to Angela oil 
the subject. Life, to all appearance, went on in the old house 
precisely as though nothing had happened. Philip did not attempt 
to put the smallest restraint on Arthur and his daughter, and 
studiously shut his eyes to the pretty obvious signs of their mutual 
affection. For them, the long June days were golden, but all too 
short. Every, morning found their mutual love more perfect, but 
when the flakes of crimson light faded from the skies, and night 
dropped her veil over the tall trees and peaceful lake, by some 
miracle it had grown deeper and more perfect still. Day by day, 
Arthur discovered new charms in Angela; here some hidden 
knowledge, there an unsuspected grace, and everywhere- an all- 
embracing charity and love. Day by day he gazed deeper into the 
depths of her mind, and still there were more to plumb. For it was 
a storehouse of noble thoughts and high ambitions — ambitions, 
many of which could only And fulfilment in another world than 
this. And, the more he saw of her, the prouder he was to think 
that such a perfect creature should so dearly love himseW ; and 
with the greater joy did he look forward to that supreme and happy 
hour when he should call her his. And so day added itself to day, 
and found them happy. 

. Indeed, the aspect of their fortunes seemed as smooth and. 
smiling as the summer surface of the lake. About Philip’s final 
consent to their engagement they did not trouble themselves, 
judging, not unnaturally, that his conduct was in itself a guarantee 
of approval. If he meant to raise any serious objections, he would 
surely have done so before, Arthur would urge, and Angela would 
quite agree with him, and wonder what parent could find it in his 
heart to object to her bonnic-eyed lover. 

What a merciful provision of Providence it is that throws a veil 
over the future*, only to be pierced by tfee keenest-eyed of Scotch- 
men ! Where should we find a flavour in those unfrequent cups 
that the shyest of the gods, Joy, holds to our yearning lips, could 
we know of the bitter that lurks in the tinselled bowl ? Surely we 
have much to be thankful for, but for nothing should we be so 
grateful as for this blessed impotence of foresight ! 

But, as it is often on the bluest days that the mercury begins to 
sink beneath the breath of far-off hurricane, so there is a warning 
spirit implanted in sensitive minds that makes them mistrustful of 
too great happiness. We feel that, for most of us, the wheel of oui 
fortunes revolves too quickly to allow of a long continuance of un- 
broken joy. 

" Arthur,” said Angela, one morning, when eight days had 
passed since her father’s return from town, “ we are too happy. We 
should throw something into the lake.” 
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“I have not got a ring, except the one yon gave me,” he* 
answered; for his signet was on her finger. So, unless/ we 
sacrifice Aleck or the ravens, I don’t know what flfis to be.” / 

“ Don’t joke, Arthur. I tell you we are too happy.” 

Could Arthur have seen through an acre or so* of undergrowth as 
Angela uttered these words, he would have perceived a very smart 
page-boy with the Bellamy crest on his buttons delivering a letter 
to Philip. J|t is true -that there was nothing particularly alarming 
about that, but its contents might have given a point to Angela’s 
forebodings. It ran thus : 

“Kewtham House, Monday. 

“ My dear Mr. Carespoot, 

“With reference to our conversation last week about, 
your daughter and G., can you come over and have a quiet chat 
with me this afternoon P 

“ Sincerely yours. 

“Anne Bellamy.” 

Philip 'read this nbte, and then re-read it, knowing in his heart 
that now was his opportunity to act up to his convictions, and put 
an end to the whole transaction in a few decisive words. But a 
man who has for so many years given place to the devil of avarice, 
even though it be avarice with a legitimate object, cannot shake 
himself free from his clutches in a moment ; even when, as iu 
Philip’s case, honour and right, to say nothing of a still more 

E owcrful factor, superstition speak so loudly in his ears. Surely, 
e thought, there would be no harm in hearing what she had to 
say. He could explain his reasons for having nothing to do with 
the matter so much better in person. Such mental struggles have 
only one end. Presently tne smart page-boy bore back this 
note : 

“ Dear Lady Bellamy, 

“ I will be with you at half-past three. 

“ P. 0.” 

It was with very curious sensations that Philip was that after- 
noon shown into a richly furnished boudoir in ReWtham House. 
He had not been in that room since he had talked to Maria Lee, 
sitting on that very sofa now occupied by Lady Bellamy’s still 
beautiful form, and he could not but feel that it was a place of evil 
omen for him. 

Lady Bellamy rose to greet him with her most fascinating 
smile. , 

“ This is very kind,” she said, as she motioned him to a seat, 
which Philip afterwards discovered had been carefully arranged so 
as to put his features in the full light, whilst, sitting on the sofa, 
her own were concealed. “Well, Mr. Oareafoot,” she began, after 
a little pause, “ I suppose I had better come to the point at once. 
Pirst of all, I presume that, as you anticipated would be the case, 

- there exists some sort of understanding between Mr. Heigham and 
your daughter.” 
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Philip nodded. 

V Well, your cousin is as determined as ever about the matter. 
Indeed, he is simply infatuated or bewitched,’ I really don’t know 
which.” 

tfm sorry for it, Lady Bellamy, as I cannot—” 

“One moment, Mr. Caresfoot; first, let me tell you his offer, 
then we c^n talk it over, *He offers, conditionally on his marriage 
with your daughter, to sell you the Isle worth estates at a fair valu- 
ation hereafter to be agreed upon, and to make a large settlement.” 

“ And what part does he wish me to play in the matter ? ” 

“ This. First, you must get rid of young Heigham, and prevent 
him from holding any communication, either with Angela nerself, 
or with any other person connected with this place, for one year 
from the date of kte departure. Secondly, you must throw no 
obstacle in George’s path. Thirdly, if required, you must dismiss 
her old nurse, Pigott.” 

“ It cannot be, Lady Bellamy. I came here to tell you so. I 
dare not force my daughter into such a marria’ge for all the estates 
in England.” 

Lady Bellamy laughed. 

“It is amusing,” she said, “to see a father afraid of his own 
daughter ; but you are over-hasty, Mr. Caresfoot. Who asked you 
to force her ? All you are asked to do is not to interfere, and leave 
the rest to myself and George. You will have nothing to do with 
it one way or the other, nor will any responsibility rest with you. 
Besides, it is very probable that your cousin will live down his 
fancy, or some other obstacle will arise to put an end to the thing, 
in which case Mr. Heigham will come back at the end of his year’s 
probation, and events will take their natural course. It is only wise 
and right. that you should try the constancy of these young lovers, 
instead of letting them marry out of hand. If, on the other hand, 
Angela should in the course of the year declare a preference for her 
cousin, surely that will be no affair of yours.” 

“ I don’t understand what your interest is in this matter, Lady 
Bellamy.” 

“ My dear Mr. Caresfoot, what does my interest matter to you ? 
Perhaps I have one, perhaps I have n<$t ; all women love match- 
making, you know; what really is important is your decision,” 
and she shot a glance at him from the heavy-lidded eyes, only to 
recognize that he was not convinced by her arguments, or, if. con- 
vinced, obstinate. “ By -the way,” she went on, slowly, “ George 
asked me to make a payment to you on his account, money that 
has, he says, been long owing, but which it has not hitherto been 
convenient to repay.” 

“ What is the sum P ” asked Philip, abstractedly. 

“A large one ; a thousand pounds.” 

It did not require the peculiar intonation she threw into her 
voice to make the matter qlear to him. He was well aware that no 
such sum was owing. 

“ Here is the cheque,” she went on ; and, taking from her purse 
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a signed and crossed cheque upon a London banker, shh unfolded 
it and threw it upon the table, watchjng him the while. 

'Philip gazed at the money with the eyes of a hungry wolf. A 
thousand pounds ! That might be his for the asking, nay^for the 
taking. It would bind him to nothing. The miser's greed took 
possession of him as he looked. Skwly he raised his hand, 
twitching with excitement, and stretched it out towards the 
cheque, but, before his fingers touched it, Lady Bellamy, as though 
by accident, dropped her white palm upon the precious paper. 

“I suppose that Mr. Heigham will leave to-morrow on the 
understanding we mentioned ? *' ’ she said, carelessly, but in a 
significant tone. 

Philip nodded. 

The hand was withdrawn as carelessly as it had come, leaving 
the cheque, blushing in all its naked beauty, upon the table. 
Philip took it as deliberately as he could, and put it in his pocket. 
Then, rising, he said good-bye, adding, as he passed through the 
door: 

“ Remember, I have no responsibility in the matter. I wash my 
hands of it, and wish to hear nothing about it/' 

“ The thousand pounds has done it,” reflected Lady Bellamy* 
, “ I told George that he would rise greedily at money. I have not 
watched him for twenty years for nothing. Fancy selling an only 
daughter's happiness in life fo* a thousand pounds, and such a 
daughter too ! I wonder how much he would take to murder her, 
if he were certain that he would not be found out. Upon my 
word, my work grows quite interesting. That cujr, Philip, is as 
good as a play,” and she laughed her own peculiar laugh. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Into Philip’s guilty thoughts, as he wended his homeward way, we 
will not inquire, and indeed, for all the warm glow that the 
thousand pound cheque in* his pocket diffused through his system, 
they were not to be enviefl. Perhaps no scoundrel presents at 
heart such a miserable objeot to bimself and all who know him, as 
the scoundrel who attempts to deceive himself, and, whilst reaping 
its proflts, tries to shoulder the responsibility of his iniquity on to 
the backs of others ! 

Unfortunately, in this prosaic world of bargains, one cannei 
receive cheques for one thousand pounds without, hi some shape 
or form, giving a quid pro quo. Now Pliilipjs quid was to rid his 
house and the neighbourhood, of Arthur Heigham, bis guest and 
his daughter's lover. It was not artask he liked, but the unearned 
cheque in his breeches-pocket continually reminded him of the 
obligation it entailed. 

When Arthur came to smoke his pipe with his host that evening, 
the latter looked so gloomy and depressed, that he wondered to 
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himself if he was going to be treated to a repetition of -tlie shadow 
scene, little guessing that there was something much more person- 
ally, unpleasant before him. 

u Heigham,” Philip said, suddenly, and looking studiously in the 
other direction, “ I want to speak to you. I have been thinking 
Over our conversation of about a week ago on the subject of your 
engagement to Angela, and have now come to a final determination. 

I may say at 'once that I approve of you in every way ” (here his 
hearer’s heart bounded with delight), M but, under all the circum- 
stances, I don’t think that I should bo right in sanctioning an 
immediate engagement. You are not sufficiently sure of each other 
for that. I may seem old-fashioned, but I am a great believer in 
the virtue of constancy, and I’m anxious, in your own interests, 
to put yours and Angela’s to the test. The terms that I can offer 
you are these. You must leave here to-morrow, and must give mo 
yotir word of honour^is a gentleman — which I know will be the 
most effectual guarantee that I can take from you — that you will 
not for the space of a year either attempt to see Angela .again, or 
to hold any written communication with her, or anybody in any 
way connected with her. The year ended, you can return, and, 
should you both still be of the same mind, you can then marry her 
as soon as you like. If you decline to accede to these terms — which 
I believe to be to your mutual ultimate advantage — I must refuse 
my consent to the engagement altogether.” 

A silence followed this speech. The match that Arthur had lit 
before Philip began, burnt itself out between his fingers without 
his appearing to suffer any particular inconvenience, and now his 
pipe fell with a crash into the. grate, and broke into fragments — a 
fit symbol of the blow dealt to his hopes. For some moments he 
waB so completely overwhelmed at the idea of losing Angola for a 
whole long year, losing her as completely as though she were dead, 
that he could not answer. At length he found his voice, and said, 
hoarsely : 

“ Yours are hard terms.” 

“ I cannot argue the point with you, Heigham ; such as they are, 
they are my terms, founded on whs$ I consider I owe to my 
daughter. Do you accept them P ” 

“I cannot answer yon off-hand. My happiness and Angela’s 
are too vitally concerned to allow me to do so. I must consult her 
first.” 

“ Very good, I have ho objection ; but you must let me have your 
answer by ten to-morrow.” 

Had Arthur only known his own strength and Philip’s weakness 
—the strength that honesty and honour ever have in the face of 
dishonour and dishonesty — had he known the hesitating feebleness 
of Philip’s avarice-tossea mind, how easy it would have been for 
him to tear his bald arguments to shreds, and, by the bare exli|tpition 
of unshaken purpose, to confodnd and disallow his determim^a if 
•—had he then and there refused to agree to his ultimatum! ppi. 
divided was Philip in his mind and so shaken by superstitious feaHj 
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that he would have accepted it as an omen, and have yielded to a 
decision of character that had no real.existence in himself. But he 
did not know ; indeed, how could he know ? and he was, besides, too 
thorough a gentleman to allow himself to suspect fotil play. And 
so, too sad for talk, and oppressed by the dread sense of coming 
separation from her whom he loved more dearly than his life, he 
sought his room, there to think and pace, to pace and think, until 
the stars had set. 

When, wearied out at length, he threw himself into bed, it was 
only to exchange bad for worse; for on such occasions sleep is 
worse than wakefulness, it is so full of dreams, big with coming 
pain. Shortly after dawn he got up again, and went into the 

g arden and listened to the birds singing their matin hymn. But 
e was in no mood for the songs of birds, however sweet, and it 
was a positive relief to him when old Jakes emerged, his cross face 
set in the gladness of the morning, like a sullen cloud in the blue 
sky, and. began to <Jo something to his favourite bed of cabbages. 
Not that’ Arthur was fond of old Jakes ; on the contrary, ever since 
the coffin-stool conversation, which betrayed, he considered, a male- 
volent mind, he detested him personally ; but still he set a fancy 
value on him because he was connected with the daily life of his 
, betrothed. 

And then at last out came Angela, having spied him from behind 
the curtains of her window, clothed in the same white gown in 
which he had first beheld her, and which he consequently considered 
the prettiest of frocks. Never did she look more lovely than when 
she came walking towards him that morning, with her light, proud 
step, which was so full of grace and womanly dignity. Never had 
he thought her more sweet and heart* compelling, than when, hav- 
ing first made sure that Jakes had retreated to feed his pigs, she 
shyly lifted her bright face to be greeted with his kiss. But 
she yras quick of sympathy, and had learned to read him like an 
open page, and before his lips had fairly fallen on her own she knew 
that things had gone amiRs. 

“ Oh, what is it, Arthur P ” she said, with a little pant of fear. 

“ Be brave, dear, and I will tell you.” And, in somewhat choky 
tones, he recounted word for word what had passed between her 
fathcr and himself. 

She listened in perfect silence, and bore the blow as a brave 
woman should. When he had finished, she said, with a little 
tremor in her voice : 

“ You will not forget me in a year, will you, Arthur P ” 

He kissed -her by way of answer, and then they agreed to go to* 
gether to Philip, and try to turn him from his purpose. 

Breakfast was not a cheerful meal that day, and Pigott, noticing 
the prevailing depression, remarked, with sarcasm, that they might, 
for all appearance .to the contrary, have been married for twenty 
years; but even this spirited sally did not provoke a laugh. Ten 
o’clock, the hour that was to decide their fate, came all too soon, 
and it was with very anxious hearts that they took their way to 




thd study. Philip, who was seated in readiness, appeared to view 
Angela's arrival with some uneasiness. 

“ Of course, Angela,” he said. “I am always glad to see you, but 
I hardly expected ” 

“ I beg your pardon for intruding, father,” she answered ; “ but, 
as this is very important to me, I thought that I had better come 
too, and hfear what is settled.” 

As it was evident that she meant to stay, Philip did not attempt 
to gainsay her. 

“ Oh, very well, very well — I suppose you have heard the terms 
upon which I am prepared to consent to your engagement.” 

“ YeS, Arthur has told me ; and it is to implore you to modify 
them that we have come. Father, they are cruel terms — to be dead 
to each other for a whole long year.” 

“ 1 cannot help it, Angela. I am sorry to inflict pain upon either 
of you ; but I have arrived at them entirely in your ovvu interests, 
and after a great deal of anxious thought. .Believe me, a year’s 
probation will be very good for both of you ; it is not .probable 
that, where my only child is concerned, I should wish to do any- 
thing except what is for her happiness ! ” 

Arthur looked rebellion at Angela. Philip saw it, and added : 

“ Of course you can defy me — it is, I believe, rather the fashion w 
for girls, nowadays, to do so — but, if you do, you must both clearly 
understand, first, that you cannot marry without my consent till 
the first of May next, or very nearly a year hence, when Angela 
comes of age, and that I shall equally forbid all intercourse in the 
interval ; and secondly, that when you do so, it will be against my 
wish, and that I shall cut her name out of my will, for this property 
is only entailed in the male line. It now only remains for me to ask 
you if you agree to my conditions.” 

Angela answered him, speaking very slowly and clearly : 

“ I accept them on my own behalf, not oecause I understand 
them, or think them right, or because of your threats, but because, 
though you do not care for me, I am your daughter, and should 
obey you — aud believe that you wish to do what is best for me. 
That is why I accept, although it will jnake my life wretched for a 
year.” * 

“ You hear what she says P ” said Philip, turning to Arthur. 

“ Do you also agree P ” 

He answered boldly, and with some temper (how would he have 
answered coiild he have seen the thousand pound cheque that was 
reposing upon Jbhe table in Philip's rusty pocket-book, and known 
for what purpose it came there ?). 

“ If it had not been Angela's wish, I would never have agreed. 

I think your terms preposterous, and I only hope that you have 
some satisfactory reason for them for you have not shown us 
any. But since she takes this view of the matter, and because, so 
far as I can see, you have completely cornered us, I suppose I must. 
You are her fatlier, and cannot in nature wish to thwart her hap- 
piness ; and if you have any plan of causing her to forget me — I 
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don't want to be conceited, but I believe that it will fail.” Here 
Angela smiled somewhat 'sadly. “ So, unless one of us di< j s before 
tho year is up, I shall come back to be married on the 9th of June 
next year.” • 

“ Really, my dear Heigham, your way of talking is so aggressive, 
that some fathers might be tempted to ask you not to come back 
at all ; but perhaps it is, under the circumstances, excuffttble.” 

“ You would probably think so, if you were in my place,” blurted 
out Arthur. 

“ You give me, then, your word of honour as a gentleman that 
you will attempt, either in person or by letter, no communication 
with Angela or with anybody about this place for one year from 
to-day ? ” 

u On the condition that, at the end of the year, I may return and 
marry her as soon as I like.” 

“ Certainly ; your marriage can take place on the 9th of June 
next, if you like, and care to bring a licence and a proper settle- 
ment — say, of half your income — with you,” answered Philip, with 
a half smile. 

“ I take you at your word,” said Arthur, eagerly, “ that is, if 
Angela agrees.” Angela made no signs of disagreement. “ Then, 
on those terms, I give you my promise.” 

“Very good. Then that is settled, and I will send for a dog-car€ 
to take you to the four o’clock train. I fear you will hardly be 
ready for the 12.25. I shall, however, hope,” he added, “ to have 
the pleasure of presenting this young lady to you for good and all 
on this day next year. Good-bye for the present. I snail see you 
before you go.” 

It is painful to have to record that when Arthur got outside the 
door, and out of Angela's hearing, ho cursed Philip, m his grief and 
anger, for the space of some minutes. 

To linger Over those last hours could only be distressing to the 
sympathetic reader of this history, more especially if he, or she, 
has ever had the misfortune to pass through such a time in their 
own proper persons. The day of any one’s departure is always 
wretched, but much more i% it wretched, when the person departing S 
is a lover, whose face will not be seen and of whom no postman will \ 
bear tidings for a whole long year. * , 

Some comfort, however, these two took in looking forward to that 
joyous day when the year of probation should have been gathered 
to its predecessors, and in making the most minute arrangements 
for their wedding :• how Angela was to warn Mr. Fraser that his 
services would be required; where they should go to for their 
honeymoon, and even of what flowers the wedding bouquet, which 
Arthur was to brin’g down from town with him, should be 
composed. 

. And thus the hours passed away, all too quickly, and each of 
them strove to be merry, in order to keep up the spirits of the 
other. But it is not in human, nature to feel cheerful with a lump 
of ice upon the heart ! Dinner was even more dismal than breajp* 



fast, and Pigotfc, who had been informed of the impending? 
misfortune, and who was distrustful of Philip’s motives* though 
she did not like to add to the general gloom by saying so, made, 
after th& manner of half-educated people, a painful and infectious 
exhibition of her grief. 

“ Poor sa id Angela, when the time drew near, bending 

' down over the dog to hide a tear, as she had once before bent down 
to hide a blush ; “ poor Aleck, I shall miss you almost as much as 
your master.” 

“ You will not miss him, Angela, because I am going to make 
you a present of him if you will keep him.” 

“ That is very good of you, dear. I shall be glad to have him 
for your sake.” 

“ Well, keep him, love, he is a good dog; he will quite have 
transferred his allegiance by the time I come back. I hope you 
won’t have done the same, Angola.” 

“ Oh, Arthur, why will you so often make me angry by saying 
such things P (The sun will forget to shine before I forget you.^ 

“Hush, love, T did not mean it,” and he took her in his arms. 
And so they sat there together under the oak where first they had 
met, hand mband and, heart to heart, and it was at this moment 
that the self-reliant strength, and more beautiful serenity of 
Angela’s character as compared with her lover’s j^me into visible 
play. For whilst, as the moment of separation drew nigh, he could 
scarcely contain his grief, she on tile other hand grew more and 
more calm, strengthening his weakness with her quiet power ; and 
bidding him seek consolation in his trouble at the hands of Him 
who for His own purposes decreed it. 

“ Dearest,” she said, in answer to his complainings, “ there are so 
many things in the world that we cannot understand, and yet they 
must be right and lead to a good end. What may happen to us 
before this year is out, of course we cannot say, but I feel that all 
love is immortal, and that there is a perfect life awaiting us, if not 
in this world, then in the next. Remember, dear, that these few 
years are, after all, but as a breath to the general air, or as that 
dew-drop to the waters of the lake, wheci compared with the future 
that awaits us there, and that until we attain that future we cannot 
really know each other, or the true meaning and purpose of our 
love. So look forward to it without fear, dear heart, aud if it 
should chance that I should pass out of your life, or that other ties 
should spring up round yon that Bhall forbid the outward expression 
of our love— " Here Arthur started and was about to interrupt, 
but she stopped him. “Do not start, Arthur. Who can read the 
future P Stranger things have happened, and if, I say, such a 
thing should come about in our case, then remember, I implore 
you, that in that future lies the answer to the puzzles of the world, ’ 
and turn your eyes to it, as to the horizon beyond which you yill 
find me waiting for you, and not only me, but all that you have ever 
loved. Only, dear, try to be a good man and love me always.** 
fie looked at her in wonder. 
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"Angela,” he said, “ whatlaas made you so different from other 
women P With all whom I have known, love is an affair of passion 
or amusement, of the world and the day, but yours gazes towards 
Heaven, and looks to find its real utterance in the stillness of Eter- 
nity ! To bo loved by you, my dear, would be worth a century of 
sorrows.” 

At last the moment came, as all moments good janti had must 
come. To Pigott, who was crying, he gave a hug and a five-pound 
note, to Aleck, a pat on the head, to Philip, who could not look him 
in the face, a shake of the hand, and to Angela, who bravely smiled 
into his eves — a long last kiss. 

But, when the cruel wheels began to crunch upon the gravel, the 
great tears welling to her eyes blotted him from sight. Blindly 
she made her way Tip to her room, and throwing herself upon the 
bed let her unrestrained sorrow loose, feeling that she was indeed 
desolate and alone. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

When Angela was still quite a child, the permanent inhabitants of 
Sherborne Lane, King William Street, in the city of London, us§d 
to note a very pretty girl, of small stature and modest ways, pass- 
ing out — every evening after the city gentlemen had locked up their 
offices and gone home — from the quiet of the lane into the roar and 
rush of the city. This young girl was Mildred James, the only 
daughter of a struggling, a very struggling, city doctor, and her 
daily mission was to go to the cheap markets, and buy the provi- 
sions that were to last the Sherborne Lane household (for her lather 
lived in the same rooms that he practised in) for the ensuing 
twenty-four hours. The world was a hard place for poor Mildred 
in those days of provision hunting, when so little money had to 
pay for so many necessaries, and to provide also for the luxuries 
that were necessaries to her invalid mother. Some years later, 
when she was a sweet maiden of eighteen, her mother died, but 
medical competition was keen in Sherborne Lane, and her removal 
did not greatly alleviate the pressure of poverty. At last, one even- 
ing, when she was about twenty years of age, a certain Mr. Carr, 
an old gentleman with whom her father had some acquaintance, 
sent up a card with a pencilled message on it to the effect that he 
would be glad to see Dr. James. 

“ Run, Mildred,” said her father, “ and tell Mr.* Carr that I will 
he with him in a minute. It will never do to see a new patient in 
this coat.” 

Mildred departed, and, gliding into the gloomy consulting-room 
like a sunbeam, delivered her message to the old gentleman, who 
appeared to be in some pain, and prepared to return. 

V Don’t go away,” almost shouted the aged patient ; “ I have 
crushed my finger in a door, and it hurts most confoundedly. You 
are something to look at in this" hole, ami distract my attention.'* 
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Mildred thought to herself that tli^s was an odd way of paying 
a compliment, if it was meant lor one ; but then, old gentlemen 
with crushed fingers are not given to weighing their words. 

“Are you Dr. James’ daughter? ” he asked, presently. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Ugh, I have lived most of my life in Sherborne Lane, and 
never saw canything half so pretty in it before. Confound this 
finger! ” 

At this moment the doctor himself arrived, and wanted to 
dismiss Mildred, but Mr. Carr, who was a headstrong old gentle- 
man, vowed that no one else should hold his injured hand whilst 
it was dressed, and so she stayed just long enough for him to 
fall as completely in love with her shell-like face, as though he 
had been twenty instead of nearly seventy. 

Now, Mr. Carr was not remarkable for good looks, and in addition 
to having seen out so many summers, had also buried two wives. 
It will, therefore, be clear that he was. scarcely 'the suitor that a 
lovely girl, conscious of capacities for deep affection, woitfd have 
selected of her own free will ; but, on the other hand, he was honest 
and kind-hearted, and, what was more to the point, perhaps the 
wealthiest wine-merchant in the city. Mildred resisted as lung as 
she could, but want is a hard master, and a father’s arguments are 
difficult to answer, and in the end she married him, and, what is 
more, made him a good and faithful wife. 

She never had any cause to regret it, for he was kindness itself 
towards her, and when he died, some five years afterwards, having 
no children of his own, he left her sole legatee of all his enormous 
fortune, bound up by no restrictions as to re-marriage. About 
this time also her father died, and she was left as much alone in 
the world as it is possible for a young and pretty woman, pos- 
sessing in her own right between twenty and thirty thousand a 
year, to be. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Carr was thenceforth one of the catches of 
her generation ; but nobody could catch her, though she alone 
knew how many had tried. Once she made a list of all the people 
who had propbsed to her ; it included amongst others a bishop, 
two peers, three members of parliament, no less than five army 
officers, an American, and a dissenting clergyman. 

“ It is perfectly marvellous, ray dear,” she said to her companion, 
Agatha Terry, *\how fond people are of twenty thousand a year, 
and yet they all said that they loved me for myself, that is, all 
except the disaster, who watited me to help to 'feed his flock, 9 
and 1 liked him the best of the tat, because he was the honestest.” 

Mrs. Carr had a beautiful house in Grosvenor Square, a place 
in Leicestershire, where she hunted a little,' a place in the Isle 
of Wight that she rarely visited, and, lastly, a place at Madeira 
where she lived for nearly half the year. There never had been a 
breath of scandal against her name, nor had she given cause for 
any. “As for loving,” she would say, “ the only things she loved 
were beetles and mummies,” for she was a clever naturalist, and a 
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faithful student of the lore of fthe ancient Egyptians. The beetles, 
she would explain, had been the connecting link between the two 
sciences, since beetles had led her to scarabeei, and scarab®! to 
the human husks with which they are to be found ; but this 
statement, though amusing, was not strictly accurate, as*she had 
ip reality contracted the taste from her late husband, who had 
left her a large collection of Egyptian antiquities. # 

" I do adore a mummy,” she would say, “ I am email enough 
in mind and body all iady, but it makes me feel inches smaller, and 
I like to measure my own diminutiveuess.” 

* She was not much of a reader ; life was, she declared, too short 


to waste in study; but, when she did take up a book, it was 
generally of a nature that most women of her class would have 
called stiff, and then she could read it without going to sleep. 

In addition to these occupations, Mrs. Carr had had various 
crazes at different stages in her widowhood, which had now endured 
for some years. t She had travelled, she had “ gone-in for art ; ” 
once she 'had speculated a little, but finding that, for a woman, it 
was a losing game, she was too shrewd to continue this last 
pastime. But she always came back to her beetles and heV 


mummies. 


Still, with all her money, her places, her offers of marriage, and 
her self-made occupations, Mildred Carr was essentially “ a weary 
woman, sunk deep in ease, and sated with her life.” . Within that 
little frame of hers, there beat a great active heart, ever urging her 
onwards towards an unknown end. She would describe herself as 
an “ ill-regulated woman,” and the description was not without 
justice, for she did not possess that placid, even mind which is so 
necessary to the comfort of English ladies, and which, enables 
many of them to bury a husband or a lover as composedly as they 
take him. She would have given worlds to be able to fall in love 
with some one, \o fill up the daily emptiness of her existence with 
another’s joys and griefs, but she could not. Men passod before 
her in endless procession, all sorts and conditions of them, and for 
the most part were anxious to marry her, but they might as well 
have been a string of wax dolls for aught she could care about 
them. To her eyes, they \?ere nothing more than a succession of 
frock-coats and tall hats, full of shine and emptiness, signifying 
nothing. For their opinion, too, and that of the Bociety which they 
helped to form, she had a moat complete and wrong-headed con- 
tempt., She cared nothing for the ordinary laws of social life, and 
was prepared to break through them on emergency, as a, wasp 
breaks through a spider’s yreb. Perhaps she guessed that a good 
deal of breaking would be forgiven to the owner of such a lovely 
face, and more than twenty- thousand a year. With all this, she 
was extremely observant, and possessed, unknown to herself, great 
powers of mind, and great, though dormant, capacities for passion. 
In short, this little woman, with the baby face, smiling and serene as 
the blue sky that hides the gathering hurricane, was rather odder 
than the majority of her sex, which is perhaps saying a great deal. 



One day, about a week before Arflpur departed from tbe Abbey 
House, Agatha Terry was sitting in the blue drawing-room in the 
house in Grosvenor Sqnarej when Mrs. Carr came in, almost at a 
run, slammed the door behind her, and plumped herself down in a 
chair with a sigh of relief. 

44 Agatha, give orders to pack up. We will go to Madeira by the 
next boat/* 

V Goodness gracious, Mildred ! across that dreadful bay again ; 
and just think how hot it will be, and the beginning of the season 
too.” , 

u Now, Agatha, I’m going, and there's an end of it, so it is no 
use arguing. Tou can stay here, and give a series of balls and 
dinners, if you like.” 

“ Nonsense, dear ; me give parties indeed, and you at Madeira ! 
Why, it's just as though you asked Buth to entertain the reapers 
without Naomi. I'll go and give the orders ; but I do hope that it 
will be calm. Why do you want to go now ? ” 

44 I’ll tell you. Lord Minster has been proposing to me again, 
and announces his intention of going on doing so till I accept him. 
You know, he has just got into the Cabinet, so he has celebrated 
the event by asking me to marry him, for the third time.” 

44 Poor feilow ! Perhaps he is very fond of you.” 

’ 44 Not a bit of it. He is fond of my good looks and my money. 
I will tell you the substance of his speech this morning. He stood 
like this, with his hands in his pockets, and said, 4 1 am now a 
cabinet minister. It is a good thing that a. cabinet minister should 
havo somebody presentable to sit at the head of his table. You 
are presentable. I. appreciate beauty, when I have time to think 
about it, I observe that you are beautiful. I am not very well-off 
for my position. You, on the other hand, are immensely rich. 
With your money, I can, in time, become Prime Minister. It is, 
consequently, evidently to my advantage that you should marry 
me, and I have sacrificed a very important appointment in order 
to come and settle it.* ” 

Agatha laughed. 

" And how did you answer him P M c 

41 In his own style. 4 Lord Minster/ I said, * I am, for the third 
time, honoured by your fiattering proposal, but I have no wish to 
ornament your table, no desire to expose , my beauty to your per- 

r jtual admiration, and no ambition to advance your political career. 

do not love you, and I had rather become the wife of a crt>s sing- 
sweeper that 1 loved, than that of a member of the government for 
whom I have every respect, but no affection/. 

“ 4 A*fc the wife of a crossing-sweeper, it is probable/ he answered, 
4 that you would be miserable. As my wife, you would certainly be 
admired and powerful, and consequently happy/ 

44 4 Lord Minster/ 1 said, ‘you have studied human nature but very 
superficially, if you have not learnt that it is better for a woman to 
he miserable with the man she loves, than 44 admired, powerful, and 
consequently happy,” with one who has no attraction for her/ 
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“ * Tour remark is interesting,’ he replied ; * bnt I think ibati? am ‘ 
is something paradoxical about- it. I inust be going now, as I hfe 
only five minutes to get to Westminster ; bail win think it oveJf 
ana answer it when we renew our conversation, which I p*opo$e to 
do very shortly/ and he was gone before I could get in another 
Word.” 

“ But why should that make you go to Madeira P*’ . ' v 

“ Because, my dear, if I don’t, so sure as I am a living woman, 
that man will tire me out and marry me, and I dislike' him, and 
"don’t want to marry him. I have a stroig will, but his is of 
iron.” 

And so it came to pass that the names of Mrs. Oarr, Miss Terry, 
and three servants, appeared upon the passenger list of Messrs. 
Donald Currie & Co.’s royal mail steamship Warwick Castle , due to 
sail for Madeira and the Cape ports on the 14th of June. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Arthur arrived in town in a melancholy condition. His was a 
’ temperament peculiarly liable to suffer from attacks of depression, 
and he had, with some excuse, a sufficiently severe one on him now. 
Do what he would, he could not for a single hour free his mind from 
the sick longing to see or hear from Angela, that, in addition to the 
mental distress it occasioned him, amounted almost to a physical 
pain. After two or three days of lounging about his club-— for he 
was in no mood for going out— he began to feel that this sort of 
thing was intolerable, and that it was absolutely necessary for him 
to go somewhere or do something. 

It so happened that, just after he had come to this decision, he 
overheard two men, who were sitting at the next table to him in the 
club dining-room, talking of the island of Madeira, and speaking of 
it as a charming place. He accepted this as an omen, and deter- 
mined that to Madeira he would go. , i^nd, fodeed, the place would 
suit him as well as any other to get through a portion of his year 
of probation in, and, whilst affording* a complete change of scene, 
would not be too far from England;./- 
And so it came to pass that cm the morrow Arthur found himself 
in the office of Messrs. Donald Currie, for the purpose of booking 
his berth in the vessel that was, due to saifcrfn.the 14th. , There he 
was informed by the very affable derk, who assisted him to choose 
nis cabin, that the vessel was unusually empty, and that, up to the 
present time, berths had been taken for only five ladies, an<Ptwo of 
them Jewesses. v . „ 

“ However,” the clerk added, by way of consolation, “ this one,” 
pointing to Mrs. Carr’s name on the list, “ is as good as a cargo,” 
and he whistled expressively. 

“What do you meanP” asked Arthur, his curiosity slightly 

excited- 
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Q^ e ^/mean — my word, here she cornea.” 

that moment the swing doors of the office were pushed open, 
^nd there came through them one of the sweetest, daintiest little 
women Arthur had ever seen. She was no longer quite young, she 
mi^ht be eight and twenty or thirty, but, on the other hand, maturity 
had but added to the charms of youth. She had big, brown eyes 
that Arthifr thought could probably look languiahing.if they chose, 
and that even in repose were full of. expression, a face soft and 
blooming as a peach, and round as a baby’s, surmounted by a 
quantity of nut-brown hair, the very sweetest mouth, the lips rather 
full, and just showing a line of pearl, and lastly, what looked rather 
odd on such an infantile countenance, a firm, square, and very 
determined, if very diminutive chin. For the rest, it was difficult to 
say which was the most perfect, her figure or her dress. 

All of which, of course, had little interest for Arthur, but wbat 
did rather startle him was her voice, when she spoke. From such 
a woman one would naturally have expected a voice of a correspond- 
ing nature, namely, one of the soft and murmuring order. But 
hers, on the contrary, though sweet, was decided, and clear as a 
bell, and with a peculiar ring in it that he would have recognized 
amongst a thousand others. 

On her entrance, Arthur stepped on one side. 

“ I have come to say,” she said, with a slight bow of recognition 
to the clerk ; “ that I have changed my mind about my berth, 
instead of the starboard deck cabin, I should like to have the port, 
1 think that it will be cooler at this time of year, and also will you 
please make arrangements for three horses.” 

“I am excessively sorry, Mrs. Carr,” the clerk answered ; “but 
the port cabin is engaged — in fact, this gentleman has just taken 
it.” 

“ Oh, in that case ” — with a little blush — “ there is au end of the 
question.” 

“ By no means,” interrupted Arthur. “ It is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me where I go. I beg that you will take it.” 

“ Oh, thank you. You are very good, but I could not think of 
robbing you of your cabin.” c 

“ I must implore you to do so. Bather than there should be any 
difficulty, I will go below.” And then, addressing the clerk, “ Be 
so kind as to change the cabins.” 

“I owe you many thanks for your courtesy,” said Mrs. Carr, 
with a little curtsey. 

Arthur took eff his hat. 

“ Then we will consider that settled. Good morning, or perhaps 
I should say au revoir ; ” and, bowing again, he left the office. 

“ What is that gentleman’s name P ” Mrs. Carr asked, when he 
was gone. 

“Here it is, madam, on the list. ‘Arthur Preston* Heigham, 
passenger to Madeira.’ ” 

“ Arthur Preston Heigham ! ” Mrs. Carr said to herself, as she 
mad 6 her way down to her carriage in Fenchurch Street “ Arthur 
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is pretty, and Preston is pretty, but I don’t much like Heigliam. 
At any rate, there is no doubt about his being' a gentleman. I 
wonder what he is going to Madeira for P He has an interesting 
face. I think I am glad we are going to be fellow-passengers.” 

The two days that remained to him in town, Arthur spent in 
making his preparations for departure; getting money, buying, 
after the manner of young Englishmen starting on a* voyage to 
foreign parts, a large "and fearfully sharp hunting-knife, as though 
Madeira were the home of wild beasts, and laying in a stock of 
various other articles of a useless description, such as impenetrable 
sun-helmets and leather coats. 

The boat was to sail at noon on Friday, and on the Thursday 
evening he left Paddington by the mail that reaches Dartmouth 
about midnight. Qn the pier, ho and one or two other fellow- 
passengers found a boat waiting to take them to the great, vessel, 
that, painted a dull grey, lay still and solemn in the harbour as 
they were rowed up to her, very different from the active, living 
thing tlj’at she was destined to become within the next twenty-fohr 
hours. The tide ebbing past her iron sides, the fresh, strong smell 
of the sea, the tall masts pointing skywards like gigantic fingers, 
the chime of the bell upon the bridge, the sleepy steward, and the 
stuffy cabin, were all a pleasant variation from the every day 
monotony of existence, anti contributed towards the conclusion that 
life was still partially worth living, even when it could not be lived 
with Angela. Indeed, so much are we the creatures of circumstance, 
and so liable to be influenced by surroundings, that Arthur, who, 
a few hours before, had been plunged into the depths of depression, 
turned into his narrow berth, after a tremendous struggle with the 
sheets — which stewards arrange on a principle incomprehensible to 
landlubbers, and probably only partially understood by themselves 
— with considerable satisfaction and a pleasurable sense of excite- 
ment. 

The next morning, or rather the earlier part of it, he devoted, 
when he was not thinking about Angela, to arranging his goods 
and chattels in his small domain, to examining the lovely scenery 
of Dartmouth harbour— yie sight of which is en6ugh to make 
any outward-bound individual bitterly regret his determination 
to quit his native land— and to inspecting the outward man of 
iiis fellow-passengers with that icy stolidity which characterizes 
the true-born Briton. But the great event of the morning was the 
arrival of the mail train, bringing the bags destined for various 
African ports, loose letters for the passengers, aqd a motley con- 
tingent of the passengers themselves. Amongst these latter, he 
had no difficulty in recognizing the two Jewesses, of whom the 
clerk in the office had' spoken, who were accompanied by individuals, 
presumably their husbands; and very remarkable for the splendour 
of their diamond studs and the dirtiness of their nails. The only 
other specimen of saloon -passenger womankind that he could see 
was a pretty, black-eyed girl of about eighteen, who was, as he 
afterwards discovered, going out under the captain's cate to be a 
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governess at the Oape, and who, to judge from the intense melan- 
choly of her countenance, did not particularly enjoy the prospect. 
But; with the exception of some neavy baggage that was being 
worked up from a cargo-boat by the donkey-engine, and a luxurious 
cane-ch&ir on the deck that bore her name, no signs were there 
of Mrs. Carr. 

Presently the purser sent round the head-steward, a gentleman 
whom Artnur mistook for the first mate, so smart was his uniform, 
to collect the letters, and it wrung him not a little to think that he 
alone could send none. The bell sounded to warn all not Bailing to 
hurry to their boats, but still there was nothing to be seen of his 
acquaintance of the office; and, to speak the truth, he was just a 
little disappointed, for what he had seen of her had piqued his 
curiosity, and made him anxious to see more. 

“ I can't wait any longer/’ he heard the captain say ; “ Bhe must 
come on by the Kinfauns .” 

It was full twelve o’clock, and the last rope was being loosed 
from the moorings. “Ting-ting,” went the engine-room bell. 
“ Thud-thud,” started the great screw that would not stop again 
for so many restless hours. The huge vessel shuddered throughout 
her frame like an awakening sleeper, and growing quick with life, 
forged an inch or two a-head. Next, a quartermaster came with 
two men to hoist up the gangway, when suddenly a boat shot 
alongside and hooked on, amongst the occupants of which Arthur 
had no difficulty in recognizing Mrs. Carr, who sat laughing, like 
Pleasure, at the helm. The other occupants of the boat, who were 
not laughing, he guessed to be her servants and the lady who 
figured on the passenger-list as Miss Terry, a stout, solemn-looking 
person in spectacles. 

“ Now, then, Agatha,” called out Mrs. Carr from the stern- 
Bheets, “ be quick and jump up.” 

“ My dear Mildred, I can t go up there ; I can’t, indeed. Why, 
the thing’s moving.” 

“ But you must go up, or else be pulled up with a rope. Here, 
I will show the way,” and, moving’ down the boat, she sprang 
boldly, as it rose with the swell, int^ the stalwart arms of the 
sailor who was waiting on the gangway landing-stage, and thence 
ran up the steps to the deck. 

“ Very well, I am going to Madeira. I don’t know what you are 
going to do ; but you must make up your mind quick.” 

“ Can’t hold on much longer, mum,” said the boatman, “ she’s 
getting way on now.” 

“ Come on, mum ; I won’t let you in,” said the man of the 
ladder, seductively. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear, what shall I do P” -groaned Miss Terry, 
wringing the hand that was not employed in holding on. 

“ John,” called Mrs. Carr to a servant who was behind Miss 
Terry, and lookiug considerably alarmed, “ don’t stand there like a 
fool ; put Miss Terry on to that ladder.” 

Mrs. Carr was evidently accustomed to be obeyed, for, thus 
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admonished, John seized the struggling and shrieking Miss Terry, 
and bore her to the edge of the boat, where she was caught by two 
sailors, and, amidst the cheers of excited passengers, fairly dragged 
on to the deck. 

“ Oh ! Mrs. Carr,” said the chief officer, reproachfully, when 
Miss Terry had been satisfactorily deposited on a bench, “ you are 
late again ; you were late last voyage.” # 

“Not at all, Mr. Thompson. I hate spending longer than is 
necessary aboard ship, so, when the train got in, I took a boat and 
went for a row in the harbour. I knew that you would not go 
without me.” 

“ Oh, yes, we should have, Mrs. Carr ; the skipper heard about 
it because he waited for you before.” 

“ Well, here I am ; and I promise that I won’t do it again.” 

Mr. Thompson laughed, and passed on. At this moment Mrs. 
Carr perceived Arthur, and, bowing to him, they fell into conver- 
sation about the scenery through which the' boat was passing 
on her way to the open sea. Before very long, indeed, as soon 
as the vessel began to rise and fall upon the swell, this talk was 
interrupted by a voice from the seat where Miss Terry had been 
placed. 

, “ Mildred,” it said, “ I do wish you would not come to sea ; I am 

beginning to feel ill.” 

“ And no wonder, if you will insist upon coming up ladders head 
downwards. Where’s John ? He will help you to your cabin ; 
the deck one, next to mine.” 

But John had vanished with a parcel. 

“ Mildred, send some one quick, I beg of you,” remarked Miss 
Terry, in the solemn tones of one who feels that a crisis is ap- 
proaching. 

“ I can’t see anybody except a very dirty sailor.” 

“ Permit me,” said Arthur, stepping to the rescue. 

“You are very kind; but she can’t walk. I know her ways; 
she has got to the stage when she must be carried. Can you 
manage her ? ” 

“I think so,” replied Arthur, “if you don’t mind* holding her 
legs, and provided that the vessel does not roll,” and, with an 
effort, he hoisted Miss T^ry baby-fashion into his arms, and 
staggered off with her towards the indicated cabin, Mrs. Carr, as 
suggested, holding the lower limbs of the prostrate lady. Presently 
she began to laugh. 

“ If you only knew how absurd we look,” she saigL 

“ Don’t make me laugh,” answered Arthur, puffing ; for Mis9 
Terry was by no means light, “ or I shall drop her.” 

“ If you do, young man,” ejaculated his apparently unconscious 
burden with wonderful energy, “ I will never forgive you.” 

A remark, the suddenness of which so startled him, that he 
very nearly did. 

“ Thank you. Now lay her quite flat, please. She won’t get up 
again till we drop anchor at Madeira.” 
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“ If I live so long,” murmured the invalid. 

Arthur now made his bow and departed, wondering how two 
women so dissimilar as Mrs. Carr and Miss Terry came to be living 
together- As it is a piece of curiosity that the reader may share, 
perhaps it had better be explained. 

Miss Terry war. a middle-aged relative of Mrs. Carr's late husband, 
who had by a series of misfortunes been left quite destitute. Her 
distress having come to the knowledge of Mildred Carr, she, with 
the kind-hearted promptitude that distinguished her, at once came 
to her aid, paid her debts, and brought her to her own house to 
stay, where she had remained ever since under .the title of com- 
panion. These two women, living thus together, had nothing 
whatsoever in common, save that Sliss Terry took some reflected 
interest in beetles. As for travelling, having been brought up and 
lived in the same house of the same county town until she reached 
the age of forty-five, it was, as may be imagined, altogether 
obnoxious to her. Indeed, it is more than, doubtful if she re- 
tained any clear impression whatsoever of the places she visited. 
“ A set of foreign holes ! ” as she would call them, contemptuously. 
Miss Terry was, in short, neither clever nor strong-minded, but 
so long as she could be in the company of her beloved Mildred, 
whom she regarded with mingled reverence and affection, she was 
perfectly happy. Oddly enough, this affection was reciprocated, 
and there probably was nobody in the world for whom Mrs. Carr 
cared so much as her cousin by marriage, Agatha Terry. And 
yet it would be impossible to imagine two women more dissimilar. 

Not long after they had left Dartmouth, the afternoon set 
in dull, and towards evening the sea freshened sufficiently to send 
most of the passengers below, leaving those who remained to be 
finally dispersed by the penetrating drizzle that is generally 
to ba met with off the English coast. Arthur, left alone on the 
heaving deck, surveyed the scene, and thought it very desolate. 
Around was a grey waste of tossing waters, illumined here and 
there by the setting rays of an angry sun, above, a wild and 
windy sky, with not even a sea-gull in all its space, and in 
the far distance a white and fading line, which was the shore of 
England. 

Faint it grew, and fainter yet, and, as it disappeared, he thought * 
of Angela, and a yearning sorrow fell upon him. When, he 
wondered sadly, should he again look into her eyes, and hold that 
proud beauty in his arms ; what fate awaited them in the future 
that stretched before them* dim as the darkening ocean, and’more 
uncertain. Alas ! he could not tell, he only felt that it was very 
bitter to bo parted thus from her to whom had been given his 
whole heart's love, to know that every fleeting moment widened a 
breach already far too wide, and not to know if it would again be 
narrowed, or if this farewell would be the last. Then he thought, 
if it should bo the last, if she should die or desert him, what would 
his life be worth to him P A consciousness within him answered, 
“ nothing.” And, in a degree, his conclusion was right; for, al- 
though at is, fortunately, not often in the power of any single 
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passion to render life altogether worthless ) it is certain that, when 
it strikes in youth, there is no sickness so sore as that of the heart; 
no sorrow more keen, and no evil more lasting, than those con- 
nected with its disappointments and its griefs. For other sorrows, 
life has salves and con solutions, but a noble and ^nduring passion 
is not all of this world, and to cure its sting we must look to 
something beyond this world’s quackeries. Other griefs can find 
sympathy and expression, and become absorbed little by little in 
the variety of life’s issues. But love, as it is, and should be under- 
stood— f.oi the faint ghost that arrays itself in stolen robes, and 
says, “ I am love,” but love the strong and the immortal, the pass- 
key to the happy skies, the angel cipher we read, but cannot under- 
stand — such love as this, and there is none other true, can find no 
full solace here, not even in its earthly satisfaction. 

For still it beats against its mortal bars and rends the heart that 
holds it; still strives like a meteor flaming to its central star, or a 
new looped spirit seeking the presence of its God, to pass hence 
with that kindred soul to the inner heaven whence it came, there to 
be wholly mingled with its other life and clothed with a divine 
identity : — there to satisfy the aspirations that now vaguely throb 
within their fleshly walls, with the splendour and the peace and the 
full measure of the eternal joys it knows await its coming/ 

And it is not a first-fruit of this knowledge, thatthe thoughts of 
those who are plunged into the fires of a pure devotion fly up- 
wards as surely as the sparks P Nothing but the dross, the grosser 
earthly partis purged away by their ever-chastening sorrow, which 
is, in truth, a discipline for finer souls. For did there ever yet live 
the man or woman who, loving truly, has suffered, and the fires 
burnt out, has not risen Phoenix-like from their ashes, purer and 
better, and holding in the heart a bright, undying hope r Never ; 
for these have walked bare-footed upon the holy ground, ij^is the 
flames from the Altar that have purged them and loft their own 
light' within ! And surelv this holds also good of those who have 
loved and lost, of those who have been scorned or betrayed; of the 
suffering army that cry aloud of the empty bitterness of life and 
dare not hope beyond. Tfcey do not understand th&t having once 
loved truly it is not possible that they should altogether lose ; that 
there is to-tlieir pain and the dry-rot of their hopes, as to every- 
thing else in Nature, an end and object. Shall the soul be im- 
mortal, and its best essence but a thing of air P Shall the one 
thought by day and the one dream by night, the ethereal star which 
guides us across life's ifiirage, and which will still, shine serene at 
the moment of our fall from the precipice of Timet: shall this alone, 
amidst all that makes us what we are, be chosen out to see corrup- 
tion, to be cast off and for gotten in the'grave P Never ! There, by 
the workings of a Providence we cannot understand, that mighty 
germ awaits fruition. There, too, shall we know the wherefore of 
our sorrow at which, sad-eyed, we now so often wonder : there 
shall we kiss the rod that smote us, and learn the glorious uses 
and pluck the glowing fruits of an affliction, that on earth fijjed 
us with such sick longing, and such an /aching pain. 
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Let the long-suffering reader forgive these pages of speculative 
writing, for the.subject is a tempting one, and full of interest for 
us mortals. Indeed, it may chance that, if he or she is more than 
five-and-twenty, these lines may even have been read without im- 
patience, for the^e are many who have the memory of a lost Angela 
hidden away somewhere in the records of their past, and who are 
fain, in the<breatnpig spaces of their lives, to dream that they will 
find her wandering hi that wide Eternity where <f all human barriers . 
fall, all human relations end, and love ceases to be a crirg#” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The morning after the vessel left Dartmouth brought with it lovely 
weather, brisk and clear, with a fresh breeze that just topped the 
glittering swell with white. There was, however, a considerable 
roll 6n the ship, and those poor wretches, who for their sins are 
given to sea-sickness, were not yet happy. Presently Arthur ob- 
served the pretty black-eyed girl — poor thing, she did not look very 
pretty now — creep on to the deck and attempt to walk abont, an 
effort which promptlv resulted in a fall into the scuppers. He 
picked her np, anti asked if she would not like to sit down, but she 
faintly declined, saying that she did not mind falling so long as she 
could walk a little — she did not feel so sick when she walked. 
Under these circumstances he could hardly do less than help her, 
which he did in the only way at all practicable with one so weak, 
namely, by walking her about on his arm,* ' 

In the midst of nis interesting peregrinations he observed Mrs. 
Carr gazing out of her deck cabin window, looking, he thought, 
pale, but sweetly pretty, and rather cross. When that lady saw 
that she was observed, she pulled the curtain with a jerk and 
vanished. Shortly after this Arthur’s companion vanished too;' 
circumstances over which she had no control compelling her, and 
Arthur himself sat down rather relieved. 

But he was ‘destined that day to play knight-errant, to ladies in 
distress. Presently Mrs. Carr’s cabin-door opened, and that lady 
herself emerged therefrom, holding on to the side-raid. He had just 
begun to observe how charmingly she *was dressed, when some 
qualm seized her, and she turned to re-enter the cabin. But the 
door had swung-to with the roll of the vessel, and she could not 
open it. Impelled by an agony of doubt, she flew to the side, and, 
to his horror, sprang with a single bound on to the broad rail that 
surmounted the bulwark netting, and remained seated there, holding 
only to a little rope that hung down from the awning-chain. The 
ship, which was at the moment rolling pretty heavily, had just 
reached the full angle of her windward roll, and was preparing for 
a heavy swing to leeward. Arthur, seeing that Mrs. Carr would in 
a few seconds certainly be flung out to sea, rushed promptly for- 
ward and lifted her from the rail. It was none too soon, for next 
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moment down the great ship went with a lurch into a trough of the 
sea, hurling him, with her m his arms, up against the bulwarks, 
and, to say truth, hurting him considerably. But, if he expected 
any thanks for this exploit, he was destined to bydisapjfointed, for 
no sooner had he set his lovely burden down, thqrn she made use of 
her freedom to stamp upon the deck. J 

“ How could you be so foolish ? ” said he. “Im. another moment 
you would have been flung out to sea ! ” 

44 And pray, Mr. Heigham,” she answered, in a cutting and sar- 
castic voice, “ is that my business or your own P Surely it would 
have been time enough for you to take a liberty when I asked you 
to jump over after me.” 

Arthur drew himself up to his full height and looked dignified — 
he could look dignified when he liked. 

“I do not quite understand you, Mrs. Carr,” he said, with a 
little bow. 44 What I did, I did to save you from going overboard. 
Next tftne that such a little adventure comes in my way, I hope, 
for my own sake, that it may concern a lady possessed of less 
rudeness and more gratitude.” 

And then, glaring defiance at each other, they separated ; she 
marching off with all the dignity of an offended queen to the 
44 sweet seclusion that a cabin grants,” whilst be withdrew moodily 
to a bench, comforted, however, not a little by the thought that he 
had given Mrs. Carr a Roland for her Oliver. 1 

Mrs. Carres bound on to the bulwarks had been the last effort 
of that prince of demons, sea-sickness, rending her ere he left. 
When the occasion for remaining there had thus passed away, 
she soon tired of her cabin and of listening to the inarticulate 
moans of her beloved Agatha, who was a most faithful subject of 
the fiend, one who would never desert his banner so long as he could 
roll the tiniest wave, and, sallying forth, took up her position in 
tho little society of the ship. 

But between Arthur and herself there was no attempt at recon- 
ciliation. Each felt their wrongs to be eternal as tl\e rocks. At 
luncheon they looked unutterable things from different sides of 
the table ; going in to dinner, she cut him with the sweetest grace, 
and on the following morning they naturally removed to situations 
as remote from each other as the cubic area of a mail steamer 
would allow. 

14 Pretty, very much so, but ill-mannered ; not quite a lady, I 
should say,” reflected Arthur to himself, with a superior smile. 

14 I detest him,” said Mrs. Carr to herself,"* 4 at least, I thiuk I 
do ; but how neatly he put me down ! There is no doubt about 
his being a gentleman, tnough insufferably conceited.” 

These uncharitable thoughts rankled in their respective minds 
about 12 a.m. What then was Arthur’s disgust, on descending a 
little late to luncheon that day, to be informed by the resplendent 
chief-steward — who, for some undiscovered reason, always reminded 
him of Pharaoh's butler — that the captain had altered tho places 
at table, and that this alteration involved his being placed next to 

*2 
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none other than Mrs. Carr. Everybody was already seated, and it 
was too late to protest, at aAy rate for that meal ; so he had to 
choose between submission and going without his luncheon. Being 
extremely* hungtw, he decided for the first alternative, and reluct- 
antly brought himself to a halt next his avowed enemy. 

But surprises, like sorrows, come in battalions, a fact that he 
very distinctly raised, when, having helped himself to so mo 
chicken, he heard a clear voice at his side address him by 
name. 

“ Mr. Heigham,” said the voice , t( I have not yet thanked you for 
your kindness to Miss Terry. I am commissioned to assure you 
that she is very grateful, sined she is prevented by circumstances 
from doing so herself.” 

“I am much gratified,” he replied, stiffly; ‘"but really I. did 
nothing to deserve thanks, and if I had,” he added, with a touch 
of sarcasm, “I should not have expected any.” 

“ Oh ! what a cynic you must be,” she answered with a rippling 
laugh, “as though women, helpless as they are, were not always 
thankful for the tiniest attention. Did not the pretty girl with the 
black eyes thank you for your attentions yesterday', tor instance?” 

‘‘Did the lady with the brown eyes thank me for my attentions 
-rmy very necessary attentions —yesterday, for instance?” he ' 
answered, somewhat mollified, for the laugh and the voice would 
have thawed a human icicle, and, with all his faults, Arthur was 
not an icicle. 

“No, she did not; she deferred doing so in order that she might 
do it better. It was very kind of you to help me, and I daresay 
that you saved my life, and I— I beg your pardon for being so 
cross, but being sea-sick always makes me cross, even to those 
who are kindest to me. Do you forgive me ? Please forgive me ; 

I really am quite unhappy when 1 think of my behaviour.” And 
Mrs. Carr shot a glance at him that would have cleared the North- 
West Passage for a man-of-war. 

. “ Please don’t apologise,” he said, humbly. “I really have 
nothing to forgive. I am aware that I took a liberty, as you put 
it, but I thought that I was justified by* the circumstances.” 

“ It is not generous of you, Mr. Heigh am, to throw my words 
into my teeth. I had forgotten all about them. But I will set your 
waht of feeling against my want of gratitude, and we kiss and be 
friends.” 

“ I can assure you, Mrs. Carr, that there is nothing in the world 
I should like better. When shall the ceremony come off ? ” 
u Now you are laughing at>me, and actually interpreting what I 
say literally, as though the English language were not full of figures 
of speech. By that phrase,” and she blushed a little— that is, her 
cheek took a deeper shade of coral— “I meant that we would not 
cut each other after lunch.” , ** 

' “You bring me from the seventh heaven of expectation into a 
very prosaic world ; but I accept your terms, whatever they are. 

J am conquered.” 
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M For exactly half an hour. But let us talk sense. Are you going 
to stop at Madeira ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ For how long P” / # 

“I don’t know; till I get tired of it, I suppose. Is it nice, 
Madeira?” 

“ Charming. I live there half the year.” . * 

“Ah, then I can well beliove that it is charming?” 

“Mr.Hcigham, you are paying compliments. I thought that 
you looked above that sort of thing.” 

“In the presence of misfortune and of beauty” — here he bowed 
— “ all men are reduced to the same level. Talk to me from behind 
a curtain, or let me turn my back upon you, and you may expect 
to hear work-a-day prose— but face to face, I fear that you must 
put' up with compliment.” 

“ A neat way of saying that you have had enough of me. Your 
compliipents are two-edged. Good-bye for the present.” And she 
rose, lqaving Arthur— well, rather amused. 

After this they saw a good deal of each other — that is to say, 
they conversed together for at least thirty minutes out of every 
sixty during au average day of fourteen hours, and in the course of 
these conversations she learned nearly everything about him, ex- 
cept his engagement to Angela, and she shrewdly guessed at that, 
or, rather, at some kindred circumstance in his career. Arthur, 
on the other hand, learned quite everything about her, for her lifo 
was open as the day, and would have borne reporting in the Times 
newspaper. But nevertheless he found it extremely interesting. 

“You must be a busy woman,” he said one morning, when he 
had been. listening to oile of her rattling accounts of her travels and 
gaieties, sprinkled over, as it was, with the shrewd remarks, and 
illumined by the keen insight into character that made her talk so 
charming. 

“ Busy, no; one of the idlest in the world, and a very worthless 
one to boot,*' she answered, with a little sigh. ’ 

“ Then, why don’t you change your life P it is in ypur own hands, 
if ever anybody’s was.” t 

“Do you think so P I doubt if anybody’s life is in their own 
hands. We follow an appointed course ; if we did not, it would be 
impossible to understand why so many sensible, clever people make 
such a complete mess of their existence. They can’t do it from choice.” 

“ At any rate, you have not made a mess of yours, and your 
appointed course seems a very pleasant one.” * 

“ Yes ; and the sea beneath us is very smooth, but it has been 
rough before, and will be rough again— there is no stability in the 
sea. As to making a’mess of my life, who knows what I may not 
accomplish in that way P Prosperity cannot shine down fear of 
the future, it only throws it into darker relief. Myself I am 
afraid of the future — it is unknown, and to mo what is unknown 
is not magnificent, but terrible. The present is enough for me. 

1 do not like speculation, and I never loved the dark.” 
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And, as they talked, Madeira, in all its summer glory, loomed up 
out of the ocean, for they had .passed the “ Desertas” and “Porto 
Santo* by night, and for a while they were lost in the contempla- 
tion of on£ of fl^je most lovely and verdant scenes that the world 
can show. Before they had well examined it, however, the vessel 
had dropped her anchor, and was surrounded by boatB full of 
custom-house officials, boats full of diving boys, of vegetables, of 
wicker chairs and tables, of parrots, fruit, and “ other articles too 
numerous to mention," as they say in the auctioneers* catalogues, 
and they knew that it was time to go ashore. • 

“ Well, it has been a pleasant voyage,” said Mrs. Carr. “ I am 
glad you are not going on.” 

“ So am I.” 

“ You will come and see me to-morrow, will you not IP Look, there 
is my house,” and she pointed to a large, white house opposite Lcuw 
Bock, that had a background of glossy foliage, and commanded a 
view of the sea. “ If you come, I will show you. my beetles. And, 
if you care to come next day, I will show you my mummies.*^ 

" And, if I come the next, what will you show me P” 

“ So often as you may come,” she said, with a little tremor in her 
voice, “I shall find something to show you.”*. 

Then they shook hands and took their respective ways, she — 
together with the unfortunate Miss Terry, who looked like 'a resus- 
citated corpse — on to the steam-launch that was waiting for her, and 
he in the boat belonging to Miles’ Hotel. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A minute or two after the boat in which Arthur was being piloted 
to the shore, under the guidance of the manager of Miles’ Hotel, had 
left the side of the vessel, Mrs. Carr’s steam-launch shot up along- 
side of them, its brass-work gleaming in the sunlight like polished 
.gold. On the deck, near the little wheel, stood Mrs. Carr herself, 
and by her side, her martial cloak aroui*d her, lay Miss Terry, still 
as any log. 

■ /‘Mr. Heigham,” said Mrs. Carr, in a voice that sounded across 
the water like a silver bell, “ I foTgot that you will not be able to 
find your way to my place by yourself to-morrow, so I will send down 
a bullock-car to fetch you ; you have to travel about with bullocks 
here, you know. Good-bye,” and, before he could answer, the launch’s 
head was round, and she was tearing through the swell fjt the rate 
of fourteen knots. 

“That’s her private launch,” said the manager of the ’hotel to 
Arthur, “ it is the quickest in the island, and she always goes at full 
steam. She must nave come some way round to tell you that, too. 
'There’s her place, over there.” 

“ Mrs. Carr comes here every year, does she notP” 

“Oh, yes, every year ; but she is very early this year ; our season 
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does not begin yet, yon know. She is a great blessing to the place, 
she gives so much away to the poor peasants. At first she used to 
come with old Mr. Carr, and a wonderful nurse they say she made 
the old gentleman till he died.” / 

“ Does she entertain much P ” * 

“Not as a rule,- but sometimes she gives great balls, splendid 
affairs, and a series of dinner-parties that are the talk of tho island. 
She hardly ever goes out anywhere, which makes the ladies in the 

S lace angry, but, I believe, that they all go to her balls and dinners. 

[ostly, she spends her time up in the hills, collecting butterflies and 
beetles. She has got the most wonderful collection of Egyptian 
curiosities up at the house there, too, though why she keeps them 
here instead of in England, I am sure I don’t know. Her husband 
began the collection when he was a young man, and collected all his 
life, and she has gone on with it since.” 

“ I wonder that she has not married again.” 

“ Well, it can’t b$ for want of asking, if half of what they say is 
true ; fipr, according to that, every single gentleman under fifty who 
has been at Madeira during the last five years has had a try at lier, 
but she wouldn’t look at one of them. But of course that is gossip 
— and here we are at the landing-place. Sit steady, sir; those 
fellows will pull the boat up.” 

Had it not been for the pre-occupied and uncomfortable state-of 
his mind, that took the flavour out of all that he did, and persis- 
tently thrust a skeleton amidst the flowers of every landscape, 
Arthur should by rights have enjoyed himself very much at 
Madeira. 

To live in one of the lofty rooms of “ Miles’ Hotel,” protected by 
thick walls and cool, green shutters, to feel that you are enjoying 
all the advantages o£ a warm climate without its drawbacks, and 
that, too, however much people in England may be shivering — 
which they mostly do all the year round — is in itself a luxury. 
And so it is, if the day is hot, to dine chiefly off fish and fruit, and 
such fruit! and then to exchange the dining-room for the cool 
portico, with the see-breeze sweeping through it, and, pipe in hand, 
to sink into a slumber ijiiat even the diabolical * shrieks of the 
parrots, tied by the leg in a line below, are powerless to disturb. 
Or, if you be energetic — I speak of Madeira energy — you may 
stroll down the little terraced walk, under the shade of your land- 
lord’s vines, and contemplate the glowing mass of greenery that in 
this heavenly island makes a garden. You can do more than this 
even ; for, having penetrated through the brillianj flower-beds, and 
recruited exhausted nature under a fig-tree, you can engage, in true 
English fashion, in a game of lawn-tennis, which done, you will 
again seek the shade* of the creeping vines or spreading bananas, 
and in a springy hammock take your well-earned repose. 

All these things are the quintessence of luxury, so much so that 
he who has once enjoyed them will long to turn lotos-eater, forget 
the painful and laborious past, and live and die at “Miles’ Hotel.” 
Ob, Madeira! gem of the ocean, land of pine-clad mountains that 
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foolish men love to climb, valleys where wise ones much prefer to 
rest, and of smells that both, alike abhor ; Madeira of the sunny 
sky and azure sea, land flowing with milk and honey, and over- 
flowing with j^pulation, if only you belonged to the country on 
which you depend for a livelihood, what a perfect place you would 
be, and how poetical one could grow about you ! a consummation 
which, fortunately for my readers, the recollection of the open 
drains, the ill-favoured priests, and Portuguese officials effectually 
prevents. 

On the following morning, at twelve punctually, Arthur was 
informed that the conveyance had arrived to fetch him. He went 
down, and was quite appalled at its magnificence. It was sledge- 
like in form, built to hold four, and mounted on wooden runners 
that glided over the round pebbles with which the Madeira streets 
are paved, with scarcely a sound, and as smoothly as though they 
ran on ice. The chariot, as Arthur always called it afterwards, 
was built of beautiful woods, and lined and curtained throughout 
with satin, whilst the motive power was supplied by two splendidly, 
harnessed white oxen. Two native servants, handsome young 
fellows, dressed in a kinjl of white uniform, accompanied the sledge, 
and saluted Arthur on his appearance with much reverence. 

It took him, however, some time before he could make up his ‘ 
mind to embark in a conveyance that reminded him of the descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra's galley, and smelt more sweet ; but finally he got 
in, and off he started, feeling that he was the observed of all 
cbservers, and followed by at least a score of beggars, each afflicted 
with some peculiar and dreadful deformity or disease. And thus, 
iu triumphal guise, they slid down the quaint and narrow streets, 
squeezed in for the sake of*Bhade between a double line of tall, 
green-shuttered houses ; over the bridges that span the vast open 
drains ; past the ochre-coloured cathedral ; down the promenade, 
edged with great magnolia-trees, that made the air heavy with 
their perfume, and where twice a week the band plays, and tlio 
Portuguese officials march up and down in all the pomp and 
panoply of office; onward through the dip, where the town slopes 
downwards to the sea ; then up again fhrough more streets, and 
past a stretch of dead wall, after which the chariot wheels through 
some iron gates, and he is in fairyland. On each side of the 
carriage-way there spreads a garden calculated to make English 
horticulturists gnash their teeth with envy, through the bowers of 
which he could catch peeps of green turf and of the blue Bea 
beyond. 

Here tbe cabbage palm shot its smooth and lofty trunk high into 
the air, there the bamboo waved its leafy ostrich plumes, and all 
about and around the soil was spread like an Indian shawl, with 
many a gorgeous flower and many a splendid fruit. Arthur 
thought of the garden of Eden and the Isles of the Blest, and 
whilst his eyes, accustomed to nothing better than, our poor 
English roses, were still fixed upon the blazing masses of pome- 
granate flower, and his senses were filled with the sweet scout oi 
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orange and magnolia blooms, the oxen halted before the portico of 
a stately building, white-walled apd green-shuttered like all 
Madeira houses. f 

Then the slaves of the chariot assisted him to descend, whilst 
other slaves of the door bowed him up the steps, and he stood in a 
great cool hall, dazzling dark after the brilliancy of the sunlight. 
And here no slave awaited him, but the pvincess of this fair 
domain, none other than^Mildred Carr herself, clad all m summer 
white, and with a smila of welcome in her eyes. 

“ I am so glad that you have come. How do you like Madeira ? 
Do you find it very hot P ” 

u I have not seen much of it yet ; but this place iB lovely, it is 
like fairyland, and, I believe, that you,” he added, with a bow, 
“ are the f&iry queen.” ' 

“ Compliments again, Mr. Heigham. Well, I was the sleeping 
beauty last time, so one may as well be a queen for a change. I 
wonder what you will call me next? ” 

“ Lot me see : shall we say — an angel P ” , 

" Mr. * Heigham, stop talking nonsense, and come into the 
drawing-room.” 

He followed her, laughing, into an apartment that, from its 
, noble proportions and beauty, might fairly be called magnificent. 
Its ceiling was panelled with worked timber, and its floor beautifully 
inlaid with woods of various hue, whilst the walls were thickly 
covered with pictures, chiefly sea-pieces, and all by good masters. 
He bad, however, but little time to look about him, for a door 
opened at the further end of the room, and admitted the portly 
person of Miss Terry, arrayed in a gigantic sun hat and a pair of 
green spectacles. She seemed very hot, and held in her hand a 
piece of brown paper, inside of which something was violently 
scratching. 

“ I’ve caught him at last,” she said, “ though he did avoid me all 
last year. I’ve caught him.” 

“ Good gracious! caught what P ” asked Arthur, with great 
interest. 

“ What! why him that l^ldred wanted,” she replied, regardless 
of grammar in her excitement. M Just look at him, he’s beautiful.” 

Thus admonished, Arthur carefully undid the brown paper, and 
next moment started back with an exclamation, and loegan to dance 
about with an enormous red beetle grinding its jaws into his 
finger. 

“ Oh, keep still, do, pray,” called Miss Terry, in, alarm, “ don’t 
shake him off on any account, or we shall lose him for the want of 
a little patience, as I did when he bit my finger last year. If 
you’ll keep him quite* still, he won’t leave go, and I’ll ring for 
'John to bring the chloroform bottle.” 

. Arthur, feeling that the interests of science were matters of a- 
higher importance than the well-being of his finger, obeyed her 
injunction to the letter, hanging his arm (and the beetle) over the 
back of 9. phgir ftnd looking the picture pf sileqt misery. 
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“Quite still, if you please, Mr. Heigham. quite still; is not the 
animal's tenacity interesting.? ” ‘ 

“ No doubt to you, but I hope your pet beetle is not poisonous, 
for he is gnashing his pincers together inside my finger.'’ 

“ Never mind, we will treat you with caustic presently.* Mildred, 
don't laugh so much, but come and look at him; he’s lovely. John, 
please be qpick with that chloroform bottle.” 

“ If this soft of thing happens often, I don’t think that I should 
collect beetles from choice, at least not large ones,” groaned 
Arthur. 

“Oh, dear,” laughed Mrs. Carr, “I never saw anything so 
absurd. I don’t know which looks most savage, you or the 
beetle.” 

“ Don’t make all that noise, Mildred, you will frighten him, and 
if once he flies we shall never catch him in this'big room.” 

Here, fortunately for Arthur, the servant arrived with the 
required bottle, into which the ferocious insect was triumphantly 
stoppered by Miss Terry. 

“ I am so much obliged to you, Mr. Heigham, you are a true 
collector.” 

“ For the first and last time,” mnmbled Arthur, who was sucking 
his finger. 

• “ I am infinitely obliged to you, too, Mr. Heigham,” said Mrs. 
Carr, as soon as she had recovered from her fit of laughing ; “ the 
beetle is really very rare ; it is not even in the British Museum. 
But come, let us go in to luncheon.” 

After that meal was over, Mrs. Carr asked her gnest which he 
would like to see, her collection of beetles or of mummies. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Carr, I have had enough of beetles for one 
day, so I vote for the mummies.” 

“ Very well. Will you come, Agatha P ” 

“ Now, Mildred, you know very well that I won’t come. Just 
think, Mr. Heigham : I only saw the nasty things once, and then 
they gave me the creeps every night for a fortnight. As though 
those horrid Egyptian 1 fellahs' weren't ugly enough when they are 
alive without &oing and making great e^kin and bone dolls of them 
— pah ! " 

“ Agatha persists in believing that my mummies are the bodies 
of people like she saw in Egypt last year.” 

“And so they are, Mildred. That last one you got is just like 
the boy who used to drive my donkey at Cairo — the one that died, 
you know — I believe they just stuffed him, and . said that he was 
an ancient king. Ancient king, indeed 1” And Miss Terry de- 
parted, in search for more beetles. ^ 

“ Now, Mr. Heigham, you must follow nde. The museum is not 
in the house. Wait, I will get a hat.” 

In a minute she returned, and led the way across a strip of gar- 
den to a detached building, with a broad verandah, facing the sea 
Scarcely ten feet from this verandah, and on the edge of the sheer 
precipice, was built a low wall, leaning over which Arthur could 
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hear the wavelets lapping against the hollow rock two hundred 
feet beneath him. Here they stopped for a moment to look at the 
vast expanse of ocean, glittering in the sunlight like a sea of molten 
sapphires and heaving as gently as an infant’s bosom. 

“ It is very lovely ; the sea-moves just enough to show that it ia 
only asleep/* 

“ Yes ; but I like it best when it is awake, when it blows a 
hurricane — it is magnificent. The whole cliff shakes* with the 
shock of the waves, and sometimes the spray drives over in sheets. 
That is when I like to sit here ; it exhilarates mfe, and makes me 
feel as though I belonged to the storm, and was strong with its 
strength. Come, let us go in.” 

The entrance to the verandah was from the end that faced the 
hotise, and to gain it they passed under the boughs of a large 
magnolia-tree. Going through glass doors that opened outwards 
into the verandah, Mrs. Carr entered a room luxuriously furnished 
as a bou4oir. This had apparently no other exit, and Arthur was 
beginning to wonder where the museum could be, when she took a 
tiny bramah key from her watch-chain, and with it opened a door 
that was papered and painted to match the wall exactly. He 
followed her, and found himself in a stone passage, dimly lighted 
r from above, and sloping downwards, that led to a doorway graven 
in the rock, on the model of those to be seen at the entrance of 
Egyptian temples. 

“Now, Mr. Heigham,” Bhe said, flinging open another door, 
and stepping forward, “ you are about to enter ‘ The Hall of the 
Dead.’ ” 

He went in, and a strange sight met his gaze. They were stand- 
ing in the centre of one side of a vast cave, that ran right and left 
at right angles to the passage. The light poured into it in great 
rays from skylights in the roof, and by it he could see that it was 
hollowed out of the virgin jrock, and measured some sixty feet or 
more in length, by about forty wide, and thirty high. Down the 
length of each side of the great chamber ran a line of six polished 
sphinxes, which had been hewn out of the surrounding granite, on 
the model of those at Carpac, whilst the walls were elaborately 

E ainted after the fashion of an Egyptian sepulchre. Here Osiris 
eld his dread tribunal on the spirit of the departed; here the 
warrior sped onward in his charging chariot; here the harper 
swept his sounding chords ; and here, again, crowned with lotus 
flowers, those whose corpses lay around held their joyous festivals. 

In the respective centres of each end of the $tone chamber a 
cqIossus towered in its silent and unearthly grandeur. That to the 
right was a statue of Osiris, judge of the souls of the dead, seated 
on his judgment-seat, and holding in his hand the scourge and the 
bent-headed sceptre. Faciug him at the other end of the hall was 
the effigy of the mighty Ramses, his broad brow encircled by that 
kingly symbol which few in the world’s history have worn so 
proudly, and his noble features impressing those who gaze upon 
them from ago to age with a sense of scornful power and melan- 
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choly calm, such as does not belong to the cbuntenances of tbe 
men of tbeir own time. , And all around, under this solemn 
guardianship, each upon a polished slab of marble, and enclosed in 
a case of thick glass, lay the corpses of the Egyptian dead, 
swathed in numberless wrappings, as in their day the true religion 
that they held was swathed m symbols and in mummeries. 

Here were to bo found the high-priest of tbe mysteries of Isis, 
tbe astronomer whose lore could read the prophecies that are 
written in the stars, the dark magician; the renowned warrior, the 
noble, the musician with his cymbals by his side, the fair maiden 
who had — so said her cedar coffin-boards — died of love and sorrow, 
and the royal babe, all sleeping the same sleep, and waiting the 
same awakening. This princess must have been well known to 
Joseph, that may have been her who rescued Moses from the 
waters, whilst the babe belongs to a dynasty 'of which the history 
was already merging into tradition when the great pyramid reared 
its head on Egypt’s fertile plains. 

Arthur stood, awed at the wonderful sight. 

“ Never before,” said he, in that whisper which we involuntarily 
use in the presence of the dead, “ did 1 realize my own in significance.” 

The thought was abruptly put, but the words? represented well 
what was passing in his mind, what must pass in the mind of any 
man of culture and sensibility when he gazes on such a sight. For 
in such presences the human mite of to-day, fluttering in' the sun 
and walking on the eUrth that these have known and walkfed four 
thousand years ago, must indeed learn how infinitely Bmall is the 
place that he occupies in the tale of things created ; and yet, if to 
his culture and sensibility he adds religion, a word of living hope 
hovers on those dumb lips. For where are the spirits of those that 
lie before him in their eternal silence ! Answer, withered lips, and 
tell us what judgment has Osiris given, "and what has Thoth 
written in his awful book P Four thousand years ! Old human 
husk, if thy dead carcass can last so long, what limit is there to the 
life of the soul it held P 

“ Did you collect all these P ” asked Arthur, when he had made 
a superficial examination of the almost countless treasures of the 
museum. 

“ Oh, no; Mr. Carr spent half of his long life, and more money 
than I can tell you, in getting this collection together. It was the 
passion of his life, and he had this cave hollowed at enormous cost, 
because he thought that the air here would be less likely to injure 
them than the JSnglish fogs. I have added to it., however. 1 got 
those papyri and that beautiful bust of Berenice, the one in blq^k 
marble. Did you ever see such hair p " 

Arthur thought to himself that he had at that moment some 
not far from his heart that must be quite as beautiful, but he did 
Hot say so. 

“ Look, here are some curious things ; * and she opened an air« 
tight case that contained some discoloured grains afcd a few lumps 
of shrivelled substance* 
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u What are they P 11 x . 

“This is wheat taken from the inside of a mnmmjl and those 
are supposed to be hyacinth bulbs. They came from iho mummy- 
case of that baby prince, and I have been told that they wpuld still 
grow if planted.” 

“ I can scarcely believe that : the principle of life must bo 
extinct.” , « 

“ Wise people say, yon know, that the principle of life can never 
become extinct in anything that has once livecj* though it may 
change its form ; but I do not pretend to understand these things. 
However, wo will settle the question, for we will plant one, and, if 
it grows, I will give the flower to you. Choose one.” 

Arthur took the biggest lump from the case, and examinod it 
curiously. 

“ I have not much faith in your hyacinth ; I am sure that it is 
dead.” 

“ Ah! but many things that seem more dead than that have the 
strangest way of suddenly breaking into life,” she said, with a little 
sigh. “ Give it to me ; I will have it planted and then, with a 
quick glance upward, “I wonder if you will be here to see it 
bloom” 

- “ I don’t think that either of us will see it bloom in this worl d,” 

he answered, laughing, and took his leave. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Had Arthur been a little less wrapped up in thoughts of Angela, 
and a little more alive to the fact that, being engaged or even 
married to one woman, does not necessarily prevent complications 
arising with another, it might have occurred to him to doubt the 
prudence of the course of life that he was pursuing at Madeira. 
And, as it is, it is impossible to acquit him of showing a want of 
knowledge of the world amounting almost to folly, for he should, 
have known upon general principles that, for a man in bis position, 
a grizzly boar would have been a safer daily companion than a young 
and lovely widow, and the North Pole a more suitable place of resi- 
dence than Madeira. But he simply did not think about the matter, 
and, as thin ice has a treacherous way of not cracking till it 
suddenly breaks, so outward appearances gave him no indication of 
bis danger. • 

And yet the facts were full of evil promise, for, as time went on, 
Mildred Carr fell headlong in love with him. There was no par- 
ticular reason why she sEould have done so. She might have had 
scores of men, handsomer, cleverer, more distinguished, for the 
asking, or, rather, for the waiting to be asked. Beyond a certain 
ability . of mind, a taking manner, and a sympathetic, thoughtful 
face, with that tinge of melancholy upon it which women sometimes 
And dangerously interesting, there was nothing so remarkable about 
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Arthur thafy a' woman possessing her manifold attractions and 
opportunities, should, unsought and without inquiry, lavish her 
affection upon him. There is only one satisfactory explanation of 
tho phenomenon, which, indeed, is a very common one* and that, is, 
that he was her fats» the one man whom she was to love in the 
world, for no woman worth the name ever loves two, however many 
she may happen to marry. For this curious difference would 
appear to exist between tho sexes. The man can attach himself, 
though in a varjhing degree, to several women in the course of a life- 
time, whilst the woman, the true, pure-hearted woman, cannot so 
adapt her best affection. Once given, like the law of the Medes 
and Persians, it altereth not. 

J Mildred felt, when her eyes first met Arthur’s in Donald Currie's 
Office, that this man was for her different from all other men, though 
she did not put the thought in words even to herself. And from 
that hour till she embarked on board the boat he was continually 
in her mind, a fact which so irritated her that she nearly missed the 
steamer on purpose, only changing her mind at the last 'moment. 
And then, when she had helped him to carry Miss Terry to her 
cabin, their hands had accidentally met, and the contact had sent a 
thrill through her frame ‘such as she had never felt before. The next 
development that she could trace was her jealousy of the black-eyed' 
girl whom she. saw him helping about tho deck, and her consequent 
rudeness. 

Up to her present age, Mildred Carr had never known a single 
touch of love : she had not even felt particularly interested in her 
numerous admirers, but now this marble Galatea had by some freak 
'of fate found a woman’s heart, awkwardly enough, without the 
semblance of a supplication on the part of him whom she destined 
to play Pygmalioi# And, when she examined herself by the light 
of the flame thus newly kindled, she shrank back dismayed, like one 
who peeps over the crater of a volcano commencing its fiery work. 
She had believed her heart to be callous to all affection of this 
nature, it had seemed as dead as the mummied hyacinth ; and now 
it was a living, suffering thing, and all alight with love. She had 
tasted of a new wine, and it burnt her, and was bitter sweet, and 
yet she longed for more. And thus, by slow and sad degrees, she 
learnt that her life, which had for thirty years flowed on its quiet 
way unshadowed by love’s wing, must henceforth own his dominion, 
and be a slave to his sorrows and caprices. No wonder that she grew 
afraid ! 

But Mildred Vas a woman of keen insight into character, and it 
did not require that her powers of observation should be sharpened 
by the condition of her affections, to show-her that, however deeply 
she might he in love with Arthur Heigham, he was not one little bit 
in love with her. Knowing the almost irresistible strength of her 
own beauty and attractions, she quickly came to the conclusion — 
and it was one that sent a cold chill through her — that there must 
be some other woman blocking the path to his heart. For some reason 
or other, Arthur had never spoken to her of Angela, either because 
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a man very rarely volunteers information to a womdrri concerning 
his existing relationship with another of her sex,, knowing that to\ 
do so would be tQjJepreciate his, value in her eyes, or from an 
instinctive knowledge that the subject would not be an agreeable 
one, or perhaps because the whole matter was- too sacred to him. 
But she, on her part, was determined to pr gbe his secre t to the 
bottom. So one sleepy afternoon, when tKey were~qi%ng onthe 
museum verandah, about six weeks after the date of their arrival 
in the island, she took her opportunity. t 

Mildred was sitting, or rather half lying, in a cane-work chair, 

B out over the peaceful sea, and Arthur, looking at her, 
t what a lovely little woman she was, and wondered what 
it was that had made her face and eyes so much softer and more 
attractive of late. Miss Terry was also there, complaining of the 
heat, but presently she moved off after an imaginary beetle, and 
they were alone. 

“ Oh, by-the-by, Mr. Heigh am,” Mildred said, presently, “ I was 
going to ask you a question, if only I can remember what it is. u 

“ Try to remember what it is about. * Shoes, sealing-wax, 
cabbages, or kings.* Does it come under any of those heads 1 ” 

“ Ah, I remember now. If you had added * queens/ you would 

•not have been far out. What I wanted to ask you ” and sho 

turned her large, brown eyes full upon him, and yawned slightly: 

“ Dear me, Agatha is right ; it is hot ! ” 

“ Well, I am waiting to give you any information in my power.” 

“ Oh ! to be sure, the question. Well, it is a very simple ohe. 
Who are you engaged to ? ” 

Arthur nearly sprang off his chair with astonishment. 

“ What makes you think that I am engaged ? ft he asked. 

She broke into a merry peal of laughter. Aik! if he could have 
known what that laugh cost her. 

u What makes me think that you are engaged ! ” she answered, 
in a tone of raillery. “ Why, of course you would have been at my 
feet long ago, if it had not been so. Come, don’t be reticent. I 
shall not laugh at you. What is she like ? ” (Generally a woman’s 
first question about a rival.)* “ Is she as good-looking— well, as I 
am, say — for, though you may not think it, I have been thought 
good-looking.” 

“ She is quite different from you ; she is very tall and fair, like 
an angel in a picture, you know.” 

“ Oh ! then there is a ‘ she,* and a 4 she like an angel.' Very 
different indeed from me, I should think. How nicely I caught 
you out ; ” and she laughed again. 

“ W.liy did you want to catch me out ? ” said Arthur, ou whose 
ear Mrs. Carr’s tone jarred ; he could not tell why. 

“ Feminine curiosity, and a natural anxiety to fathom the reasons 
of your sighs, that is all. But never mind, Mr. Iieigham, you and 
I shall not quarrel because you are engaged to be married. You 
shall tell me the story when you like, for I am sure there is a story 
— no, not this afternoon j the sun has given mo a headache, and I 
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am going jtd sleep it off. Other people’s love-stories are very 
interesting'to me, the more so because 1 have reached the respect* 
able age pf thirty without being the subject of one myself; ” and 
.again she laughed, this time at her own falsehood. But, when ho 
«had gone, there was no laughter in her eyes, nothing but tears, 
(bitter, burning tears. 

“ Agatha,” said Mildred that evening, “I am sick of this place. 
I want to go to the Isle of Wight. It must be quite nice there 
now. We will^o by the next Currie boat/* 

My dear Mildred/* replied Miss Terry, aghast, *• if you were 
going back so soon, why did you npt leave me behind youP .. And 
just as we were getting so nicely settled here too, and I shall be bo 
sorry to say good-bye to that young Heigham, he is such a nice 
young man ! Why don’t you marry him 1 I really thought you 
liked him. But perhaps he is coming to the Isle of Wight tog. 
Oh, that dreadful bay ! ” 

Mildred winced at Miss Terry’s allusions, to Arthur, of whom 
that lady had grown extremely fond. 

“ I am very sorry, dear,” she said, hastily ; “ but I am bored to 
deatli, and it is such a bad insect year : so really you must begin 
to pack up.” 

Miss Terry began to pack up accordingly, but, when next she 
alluded to the subject of their departure, Mildred affected surprise, 
and asked her what she meant. The astonished Agatha referred 
her to her own words, and was met by a laughing disclaimer. 

44 Why, you surely did not thipk that I was in earnest, did you P 
I was only a little cross.** 

“ Well, really, Mildred, you’ve got so strange lately that I never 
know when you are in earnest and when you are not, though, for 
my part, I am very glad to stay in peace and quiet.” ^ 

“ Strange, growu strange, havo I ! ” said Mrs. Carr, looking 
dreamily out of a window t’hat commanded the carriage-drive, with 
her hands crossed behind her. “ Yes, I think that you are right. 
I think that I have lost the old Mildred somewhere or other, and 
picked up a new one whom I don’t understand.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” remarked Miss Terry, in the most matter-of-fact 
way, without having the faintest idea of what her friend was 
driving at. 

4 How it rains ! I suppose that he won’t come to-day.” 

‘He! Who’s he P” 

* Why, how stupid you are ! Mr. Heigham, of course ! " 

“ So you always mean him^ when you say * he ! * ” 

“ Yea, of course I do, if it isn’t ungrammatical. It is miserable 
this afternoon. I feel wretghed. Why, actually, here he comes ! ” 
and she tore off like a school-girl into the nail, to meet him. 

44 Ah, indeed,” again remarked Miss Terry, solemnly, to the 
empty walls. 44 1 am hot such a fool as 1 look. I suppose that 
Mr. Heigham wouldn’t come to the Isle of Wight/’ 

It is perhaps needless to say that Mrs. Carr had never been 
xpore in earnest in her life than when she announced her intention 
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of departing to the Isle of Wight. The 'discovery- nerT#8 
suspicions about Arthur had but too syre a foundation hau^ e samft 
crushing blow to her hopes, and she had formed a wise reso.^f 
to see no more of him. Happy would it have been far her, 
could have found the moral courage to act up to it, and g<$ away, 
wiser, if a sadder, woman. But this was not to be. The more she 
contemplated it, the more did her passion — which was now both 
wild and deep — take hold upon her heart, eating info it like acid 
into steel, and graving one name there in ineffaceable letters. She 
could not bear the thought of parting from him, arid felt, or thought 
she felt, that her happiness was already too deeply pledged to allow 
her to throw up the cards without an effort. 

Fortune favours the brave. Perhaps, after all, it would declare 
itself for her. She was modest in her aspirations. She did not 
expect that he would ever give her the love he bore this other 
woman ; she only asked to live in the sunlight of his presence, and 
would be .glad to takp him at his own price, or indeed at any priced 
Man, shQ knew, is by nature as unstable as water, and will mostly 
molt beneath the eyes of more women than one, as readily as ice 
before a fire when the sun has hid his face. Yes, she would - play 
the game out : she would not throw away her life’s happiness witm- 
.out an effort. After all, matters might have been worse : he might 
have been actually married. ' • 

But she knew that her hand was a difficult one to lead from, 


though she also knew that she held the great trumps — unusual 
beauty, practically unlimited wealth, and considerable fascination 
of maimer. Her part must be to attract without repelling, charm 
without alarming, fascinate by slow degrees, till at length he was 
involved in a net from which there was no escape, and, above all, 
never to allow him to suspect her motives till the ripe moment 
came. It ^as a hard task for a proud woman to set herself, and, 
in a manner, she was proud ; but, alas,*with the best of us, when| 
love comes in at the door, pride, reason, and sometimes honour, fly? 
out of the window. 


And so Miss Terry heard no more talk of the Isle of Wight. 

Thenceforward, under thfr frank and open guise 6f friendship, 
Mildred contrived to keep Arthur continually at her side. She did 
more. She drew from him all the history of his engagement to 
Angela, and listened, with words of sympathy on her lips, and 
wrath and bitter jealousy in her heart,! to his enraptured de- 
scriptions of her rival’s beauty and perfections. So benighted was 
he, indeed, that once he went so far as to Suggest that he should, 
when he and Angela were married, com$ to Madeira to spend theii 
honeymoon, and diluted on the pleasafct trips which tney three 
might take together. 

“ Truly,” thought Mildred to herself, 44 that would be delightful.” 
Once, too, he even showed her a tress of Angela’s hair, and, strange 
to say, she found that there still lingered in her bosom a sufficient 
measure of vulgar first principles to cause her to long to snatch it 
from him and throw it into the sea. But, as it was, she smiled 
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u admired' openly, and then went to the glass to look at 
am goinpuut-brown tresses. Never had she been so dissatisfied 
in ter e stem, and yet her hair *w as considered lovely, and an aesthetic 
able lesser had once called it a “ poem.” 

Blind fool,” she muttered, stamping her little foot upon the 
toor, “ why does he torture me so P ” 

Mildred forgot that all love is blind, and that none was ever 
blinder or more headstrong than her own. 

And so this second Calypso of a lovely isle set herself almost as 
unblu shingly as' Jier prototype to get our very. unheroic Ulysses 
into her toils. And Penelope, poor Penelope, she sat at home and 
span, and defied her would-be lovers. 

But as yet Ulysses — I mean Arthur — was conscious of none of 
those things. He was by nature an easy-going young gentleman, 
who took matters as he found them, and asked no questions. And 
he found them very pleasant at Madeira, or, rather, at the Quinta 
Carr, for he did everything except sleep there. Within its pre- 
cincts he was everywhere Burrounded with that atmosphere of 
subtle and refined flattery, flattery addressed chiefly to the intellect, 
that is one of the most effective weapons of a clever woman. Soon 
the drawing-room tables were loaded with his favourite books, and 
no songs but such as ho approved were ordered from London. 

He discovered one evening, for instance, that Mildred looked 
test at night in black and silver, and next morning Mr. Worth 
received a telegram requesting him to forward without delay a 
large consignment of dresses in which those colours predominated. 

On another occasion he casually threw out a suggestion about 
the erection of a terrace in the garden, and shortly afterwards was 
surprised to find a small army of Portuguese labourers engaged 
upon the work. He had made this suggestion in total ignorance 
of the science of garden engineering, and its execution necessitated 
the removal of vast quantities of soil and the blasting of many tons 
of rock. The contractor employed by Mrs. Carr pointed out bow 
the terrace could be made equally wefi at a fifth of the expense, but 
it did not happen to take exactly the direction that Arthur had 
indicated, so she wohld have none of it. His word was law, and, 
because he had spoken, the whole plate was for a month overrun 
with dirty labourers, whilst, to the great detriment of Miss Terry's 
remaining nerves, and even to the slight discomfort of His Boyal 
Highness himself, the air Resounded all day long with the terrific 
bangs of the blasting powder. 

But, so long as be waB pleased with the progress of the improve- 
ment, Mildred felt no discomfort* nor would she allow any one else 
to express any. It even aggravated her to see Miss Terry put her 
hands to her head and jump, whenever a particularly large piece 
of ordnance was discharged, and she would vow that it must be 
affectation because she never even noticed it. 

In short, Mildred Carr possessed to an extraordinary degree 
that faculty for blind, unreasoning adoration which is so charac- . 
teristio of the sex* an adoration that is at once magnificent in the 
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entirety of its own self-sacrifice and extremely selfish. When she 
thought that she could please Arthur, the state of Agatha’ r- nerves 
‘became a matter of supreme indifference to her, and in the same 
way, had she been an absolute monarch, she would have spent the 
lives of thousands, and shaken empires till thrones came.tumbling 
down like apples in a wind, if she had believed that she could 
thereby advance herself in his affections. 

But, as it never occurred to Arthur that Mrs. Oaisr might be in 
love with him, he saw nothing abnormal about all this. Not that 
he was conceited, ior nobody was ever less so, but it is wonderful 
what an amount of flattery and attention men will accept from 
women as their simple right. If the other sex possesses the faculty 
of admiration, we in compensation are perfectly endowed with that 
of receiving it with careless ease, and when we fall in with some 
goddess who is foolish enough to worship us, and to whom we 
should be on our knees, we merely label Ler * sympathetic,” and 
say that she “ understands us.” 

From 'all of which wise reflections the reader will gather that our 
friend Arthur was not a hundred miles off an awkward situation. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

One day, some three weeks after Arthur had gone, Angela strolled 
down the tunnel walk, now, in the height of summer, almost dark 
with the shade of the lime-trees, and settled herself on one of the 
stone seats under Caresfoot’s Staff. 

She had a book in hand, but it soon became clear that she had 
come to this secluded spot to think rather than read, for it fell 
unopened from her hand, and her grey eyes were full of a far-off 
look as they gazed across the lake glittering in the sunlight, away 
towards the hazy purple outline of the distant hills. Her face was 
quite calm, but it was not that of a happy person ; indeed, it gave 
a distinct idea of mental suffering. All grief, however acute, is 
subject to fixed gradations, and Angela was a£ yet in the second 
stage. First there is the dbute stage, when the heart aches with a 
physical, pain, and the mind, filled with a wild yearning or tortured 
by an unceasing anxiety, well-nigh gives beneath the abnormal 
strain. This does not last long, or it would kill or drive ns to the 
mad-house. Then comes that long epoch of dull misery, enduring 
till at last kindly nature in pity rubs off the rough extremes of our 
calamity, and by slow but sure degrees softens agony into sorrow. 

This was what she was now passing through, and — as all highly 
organized natures like- her own are, especially in youth, very 
sensitive to those more exquisite vibrations of pain and happiness 
that leave minds of a coarser fibre comparatively unmoved — it 
may be taken for granted that she was suffering sufficiently 
acutely. 

Perhaps she had never quite realized how necessary Arthur had 
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become to her, how dteep his love had sent its fibres into her heart 
and' inner self, until he was violently wrenched away from her and 
she lest all sight and knowledge of him in the darkness of the 
outside world. Still she had made no show of her sorrow; but 
once, wheta Pigott told her some pathetic story of the death of a 
little child in the village, she burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 
The pity for another’s pain had loosed the Hood-gates of her own, 
but it was d performance that she did not repeat. 

But Angela ha,d her anxieties as well as her griefs, and it was 
over these formeri that she was thinking as she sat on the great 
stone under the oak. Love is a wonderful quickener of the per- 
ceptions, and, ignorant as she was of all the world’s ways, the 
more she thought over the terms imposed by her father upon her 
engagement, the more distrustful did she grow.. Lady Bellamy, 
too, had been to see her twice, and on each occasion had inspired 
her with a lively sense of fear and repugnance. During the first 
of these visits she had shown a perfect acquaintance with the 
circumstances of her engagement, her “ flirtation with Mr. 
Heigham,” as she was pleased to call it. During the second call, 
too, she had been full of strange remarks about her cousin George, 
talking mysteriously of “ a change ” that had come over him since 
his illness, and of his being under a “ new influence.” Nor was 
this all ; for, on the very next day when she was out walking with 
Pigott in the village, she had met George himself, and he had 
insisted upon entering into a long rambling conversion with her, 
and on looking at her in a way that made her feel perfectly sick. 

“ Oh, Aleck,” she said, aloud, tor the dog that was sitting by her 
side with his head upon her knee, for he was now her constant 
companion, “I wonder where your master is, your master and 
mine, Aleck. Would to God that he were back here to protect me, 
for I am growing afraid, I don’t know of what, Aleck, and there 
are eleven long silent months to wait.” At this moment the dog 
raised his head, listened, and sprang round with an angry “ woof. 
Angela rose jap with a flash of hope in her eyes, turned, and faced 
George Caresfoot. 

He was atili pale and shrivelled frojp the effects of his illness, 
but otherwise little changed, except that the light-blue eyes glittered 
with a fierce determination, and that the features had attained that 
fixity and strength which sometimes come to those who are bent 
heart and soul upon an enterprise, be it good or evil. 

“ So I have found you out at last, Cousin Angela. What, are 
you not going to shake hands with me P ” 

Angela touched his fingers with her own. 

“My father is not here,” she said. 

“Thank you, my dear cousin, but I did not come to see your 
father, of whom I have seen plenty in the course of my lifq, and 
shall doubtless see more ; I came to see you, of whom I can never 
aee enough.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Angela, defiantly, folding her 
arms across her bosom and looking him full in the face with fear- 
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less eves, for her instinct warned her that she was in danger, find 
also that, whatever she might feel, sher must not show that Bhe was 
afraid. 

“ I shall hope to make you do so before long,” he replied, with a 
meaning glance ; “ but you are not very polite, you do not offer me 
a seat.” 

“ I beg your pardon, I did not know that you wanMfio sit down. 
I can only offer you a choice of those stones.” 

“ Then call that brute away, and I will sit down' ” 

41 The dog is not a brute, as you mean it. But I should not speak 
of him like that, if I were you. He is sensible as a human being, 
and might resent it.” 

Angela knew that George was a coward about dogs ; and at that 
moment, as though.to confirm her words, Aleck growled slightly. 

“ Ah, indeed ; well, he is certainly a handsome dog ; ” and he sat 
down suspiciously. 44 Won’t you come and sit down?” 

44 Thank you. I prefer to stand,” 

“ Do you know what you look like, standing there with your arms 
crossed P You look like an angry goddess.” 

“ If you mean that seriously, 1 don’t understand you. If it is a 
compliment, I don’t like compliments.” 

► 44 You are not very friendly,” said George, whose temper was faqt 

getting the better of him. 

" I am sorry# I do not wish to bo unfriendly.” 

“ So I hear that iny ward has been staying here whilst I Was ill.” 

41 Ye3, he was staying here,” 

44 And I am also told that there was some boy-and-girl love affair 
between you. I suppose that he indulged in a flirtation to wile 
away the time.” 

Angela turned upon him, too angry to speak. 

44 Well, you need not look at me like that. You surely nevei 
expect to see him again, do you P ” 

“ If we both live, I shall oertainly see him again; indeed, I shall; 
in any case.” * 

44 You will never see him again.” 

44 Why not?” • 

14 Because he was only flirting and playing the fool with you. He 
is a notorious flirt, and, to my certain knowledge, has been engaged 
to two women before.” 

t( I do not believe that that is true, or, if it is true, it is not all the 
truth ; but, true or untrue, lam not going tfr discuss M f. Heigham 
with you, or allow myself to be influenced by storied told behind his 
back.” 

44 Angela,” said George, rising, and seizing her hand. 

She turned quite pale, and a shudder passed over her frame. 

44 Leave my hand alone, and never dare to touch me again. This 
is the second time that you have tried to insult me.” 

“ So ! ” answered George, furious with outraged pride and baffled 
passion, “you set up your will agaiust mine, do you P Yery well, 
you shall sea. I will crush you to powder. Insult you, indeed! 
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How often did that young blackguard insult youP I warrant he 
did more than take your hand.” 

“If/* answered Angela, “you mean Mr. Heigham, I shall leave 
you to consider whether that term is not more applicable to the 
person who does his best to outrage an unprotected woman, and 
take advantage of the absent, than to the gentleman against whom 
you have u&ed'it; ” and, darting on him one glance of supreme con- 
tempt, she swept away like an angry queen. ^ 

Left to his meditations, George shook his fist towards where she 
had vanished. 


“ Very well, my fine lady, very well/* he said, aloud. “ You treat 
me as so muoh dirt, do you P You shall smart for this, so sure as 
my name is George Caresfoot. Only wait till you are in my power, 
and you shall learn that I was never yet defied with impunity. Oh, 
and you shall learn many other things also.” 

From that time forward, Angela was, for a period of two months 
or more, subjected to an organized persecution as harassing as it 
was cruel. George waylaid her everywhere, and twice actually suc- 
ceeded in entering into conversation with her, but on both occasions 


she managed to escape from him before he could proceed any further. 
So persistently did he hunt her, that at last the wretched girl was 
driven to hide herself away in odd corners of the house and woods, 
in order to keep out of his way. Then he took to writing her letters, 
and sending handsome presents, all of which she refcirned. 

Poor Angela ! It was hard both to lose her lover and to suffer 
daily from the persecutions of hei hateful cousin, which were now 
pushed forward so openly and with such pertinacity as to fill her 


with vague alarm. What made her position worse was, that she 
had no one in whom to confide, for Mr. Fraser had not yet returned. 
Pigott indeed knew more or less what was going on, but she could 
do nothing, except bewail Arthur’s absence, and tell her “not to 
mind.” There remained her father, but with him she had never 
been on sufficiently intimate terms for confidences/ Indeed, as time 
went on, the suspicion gathered strength in her mind that he was 
privy to George’s advances, and that thpse advances had something 
to do with the harsh terms imposed upon Arthur and herself. But 
at last matters grew so bad that, having no other refuge, she deter- 
mined to appeal to him for protection. 

“ Father,” she said, boldly, one day to Philip, as he was sitting 
writing in his study, “ my cousin George is persecuting me every 
day. I have borne it as long as I can, but I can bear it no longer. 
I nave come to ask you to protect me from him.” 

“ Why, Angela, I should have thought that you were perfectly 
oapable of protecting yourself. What is he persecuting you about ? 
Wnat does he wantP* 


“ To marry me, I suppose/* answered Angela, blushing to her 
eyes. 

“Well, that is a very complimentary wish on his part, and I can 
w 4eB you what it is, Angela, if only you could get that young Heigham 
" but of your head, you might do a deal worse.** 
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"It is quite useless to talk to me like that,” she answered, 
coldly. 

" Well, that is your affair ; but it is very ridiculous of you to come 
and ask me to protect you. The woman must, indeed, be p> fool who 
cannot protect herself.” 

And so the interview ended. 

Next day Lady Bellamy called again. 

"My dear child,” she said to Angela, "you are pot looking well; 
this business worries you, no doubt; it is the old struggle between 
■ duty and inclination, that we have most of us gone through. Well, 
there is one consolation, nobody who ever did his or her duty, regard- 
less of inclination, ever regretted it in the end.” 

" What do you mean, Lady Bellamy, when you talk about my 
duty?” 

" I mean the plain duty that lies before you of marrying your 
cousin George, and of throwing up this young Heigham.” 

" I recognise no such duty.” 

" My dear Angela, do look at the matter from a sensible point of 
view, think what a good thing it would be for your father, and 
remember, too, that it would re-uni to all the property. If ever a 
girl had a clear duty to perform, you have.” 

" Since you insist so much upon my * duty,’ I must say that 
it seems to me that an honest girl in my position has three duties 
to consider, and not one, as you say, Lady Bellamy. First, there is 
her duty to the man she loves, for her the greatest duty of any in 
the world ; next her duty to herself, for her happiness and self- 
respect are involved in her decision ; and, lastly, her duty to her 
family. I put the family last, because, after all, it is she who gets 
married, not her family,” 

. Lady Bellamy smiled a little. 

"You argue well; but there is one thing that you overlook, 
though I am sorry to have to pain you by saying it; young Mr. 
Heigham is no better than he should be. I have made inquiries 
about him, and think that I ought to tell you that.” 

“ What do you mean P ” % . • 

“ I mean that his life, young as he is, has not been so creditable as 
it might have been. He has been the hero of one or two little affairs. 
I can tell you about them if you like.*’ 

" Lady Bellatny, your stories are either true or untrue. If true, 
I should take no notice of them, because they must have happened 
before he loved me ; if untrue, they would be a mere waste of breath, 
so I think that we may dispense with the stories— they would 
influence me no more than the hum of next summer’s gnats.” 

Lady Bellamy smiled again, 

<£ You are a curious woman,” she said ; " but, supposing that 
there were to be a repetition of these little stories after he loved you, 
what would you say then P ” 

Angela looked troubled, and thought awhile. 

" He could never go far from me,” she answered* 

" What do you mean ? ” 
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I mean that I hold the strings of his heart in my hands, and I 
have only to lift them to draw him back to me— s6. No other 
woman, no living force, can keep him from me, if I ohoose to bid 
him. come.” 

“isuppbsing that to be so, how about the self-respect you spoke 
of just now P Could you bear to lake your lover back from the hands 
of another woman P ” 

“ That ^ou'ld entirely depend upon the circumstances, and upon 
what was just to the other woman.’ * 

“You would not then throw him up without question P M 
“ Lady Bellamy, I may be very ignorant and simple, but I am 
neither mad nor a fool. What do you suppose that my life would be 
worth to me if I threw Arthur up ? If I remained single it would 
be an aching void, as it is now, and if I married any other man 
whilst he still lived, it would become a daily and shameful humilia- 
tion such as I had rather die than endure.” 

Lady Bellamy glanced up from under her heavy-lidded eyes; 
.a thought had evidently struck her, but she did not express it. 

“ Then I am to tell your cousin George that you will have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with him P " 

“ Yes, and beg him to cease persecuting me ; it is quite useless ; 
if there were no Arthur and no other man in the world, I would not 
marry him. I. detest him— I cannot tell you how I detest him” 

“ It is amusing to hear you talk so, and to think that yon will 
certainly be Mrs. George Cciresfoot within nine months.” 

.“Never,” answered Angela, passionately stamping her foot upon 
the floor. “ What makes you say such horrible things P * 

“I reflect,” answered Lady Bellamy, with an ominous smile, 
“ that George Caresfoot has made up his mind to marry you, and 
that I have made up mine tofhelp him to do, so, and that your 
will, strong as it certainly is, is/a& compared with our.united wills, 
what a straw is to a gale. The t£g|W cannot travel against khe wind, 
it must go with it, and you (Jferesioot. You will 

as certainly come to the altc^HkHHbim ft you will to your 
death-bed. It is written in yotr^^&^BKd w . 

For the first* time Angela’s gave way as she heard 

these dreadful words. . She rem ejsfOtereShJifo she herself had called 
Lady Bellamy an embodiment of the ^jsrit of Power,” and now 
she felt that the comparison was just. The woman was power in- 
carnate, and her words, which from anybody else she would have 
laughed at, Bent a cold chill through her. 

“ She is a flue, creature both in mind and body,” reflected Lady 
Bellamy, as she stepped into her carriage. “ Really, though I try 
to hate her, I can find it in my heart to be sorry for her. Indeed, 
I am not sure that I do not like her ; certainly I respect her. But 
she has come in my path and must be crushed — my own safety 
demands it. At least, she is worth crushing, and the game is fair, 
for perhaps she will crush me. I should not be surprised ; there is 
a judgment in those grey eyes of hers— Qui vivra verra. Home, 
William ■ 1 - 
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' OSAPTER xxxyii. 

Angela’s appeal for protection set Philip thinking. „ 

As* the reader is aware, his sole motive in consenting to become, 
as it were, a sleeping partner in the shameful plot, of which his 
innocent daughter was the object, was to obtain possession of his 
lost inheritance, and it now occurred to hitii that 'even should that 
plot succeed, which he very greatly doubted, nothing had as yet 
’ been settled as to the terms upon which it was to be reconveyed to 
him. The whole affair was excessively repugnant to him : indeed, 
he regarded the prospect of its success with little less than terror, 
only liis greed overmastered his fear. 

But oh one point he was very clear: it should not succeed 
except upon the very best of terms for himself, his daughter should 
not be sacrificed unless the price paid for the victim was positively 
princely, such guilt was not to be incurred for a bagatelle. If 
George married Angela, the Isleworth estates must pass back int# 
his hands for a very low sum indeed. But would his cousin be 
willing to accept such a sum P That was the rub, and that, too, 
was what must be made clear without any further delay. He had 
no wish to see Angela put to needless suffering, suffering which 
would not bring an equivalent with it, and which might, on the 
contrary, entail consequences upon himself that he shuddered to 
think of. 

Curiously enough, however, he had of late been signally, free 
from his superstitious fears ; indeed, since the night when he had 
so astonished Arthur by his outbreak about the shadows on the 
wall, no fit had come to trouble him, and he was beginning to look 
upon the whole thing as an evil dream, a nightmare that he had at 
last lived down. But still the nightmare might return, and he was 
not going to run the risk unless he was very well paid for it. Aud 
so he determined to offer a price so low for the property that no 
man in Ktfe senses would accept it, and then wrote a pote to George 
asking him to come over ofl the following eveniug after dinner, as 
he wished to speak to him on a matter of business. 

“There,” he said to himself, “that will make an end of the 
affair, and I will get young Heigham back and they can be married. 
George can never take what I mean to offer; if he should, the 
Egyptian will be spoiled indeed, and the .game will be worth the 
candle. Not that I have any responsibility about it, however ; I 
shall put no pressure on Angela, she must choose for herself.’* And 
Philip went to bed, quite feeling as though he had done a virtuous 
action. 

George came punctually enough on the following evening, which 
was that of the day of Lady Bellamy’s conversation with Angela, 
a conversation which had so upset the latter that she had already 
gone to her room, not knowing anything of her cousin’s proposed 
visit 
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hs ; The night was one of those dreadfully oppressive ones that some- 
* times visit us in the course ‘of an English summer. The day had 
been hot and sultry, and with the fall of the evening the little 
breeze that stirred in the thunder-laden air had died ayay, leaving 
the temperature at much the same point that is to be expected in 
a tropical valley, and rendering the heat of the house almost un- 
bearable. Q • . 

“ How do you do, George P ” said Philip. “ Hot, isn’t itP ** 

“Yes, there will be a tempest soon.” 

“ Not before midnight, I think. Shall we go and walk down by 
the lake, it will be cooler there, and we shall be quite undisturbed P 
Walls have ears sometimes, you know.” 

“ Very well ; but where is Angela ? ” 

“ I met her on the stairs just now, and she. said tj^at she was 
going to bed — got a headache, I believe. Shall we start P ” 

So soon as they were well away from the house, Philip broke the 
jge. ' 

“ Some months back, I had a conversation with Lady 'Bellamy 
*n the subject of a proposal that you made to me through her for 
Angela’s hand. It is about that I wish to speak to you now. First, 
I must ask you if you still wish to go on with the business ? ” 
f “ Certainly, I wiBh it more than ever.” 

“Well, as I intimated to Lady Bellamy, I do not at all approve 
of your suit. Angela is already, subject to my consent, very suit- 
ably engaged to your late ward, a young fellow whom, whatever 
you may think about him, I like very much ; and I can assure you 
that it will require the very strongest inducements to make me 
even allow such a thing. In any case, I will have nothing to do 
with influencing Angela ; she is a perfectly free agent.” 

“ Which means, I suppose, that you intend to screw down the 
price?” 

“ In wanting to marry Angela,” went on Philip, u you must re- 
member that you fly high. She is a very lovely woman, and, what 
is more, will some day or other be exceedingly well off, whilst you 
•—you must excuse my being candid, bijjb this is a mere matter of 
business, and I am only talking of you in the light of a possible 
son-in-law — you are a middle-aged man, not prepossessing in 
appearance, broken in health, and, however well you may have 
kept up your reputation in these parts, as you and I well know, 
without a single shred of character left ; altogether not a man to 
whom a father would marry his daughter of his own free will, or one 
with whom a young girl is likely to find happiness.” 

“You draw a flattering picture of me, I must say.” 

“Not at all, only a true one.” 

“ Well, if I am all you say, how is it that you are prepared to 
allow your daughter to marry me at all P ” 

“ I will tell you ; because the rights of property should take pre- 
cedence of the interests of a single individual. Because' my father 
and you between you cozened me out of my lawful own, and this is 
the, only way that I see of coming by it again.” 
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u What does it matter P in any case after your death the land 
will come back to Angela and her children.” 

“ No, George, it will not ; if ever tlie Isleworth estates come into 
my hands, they shall not pass again to any child of yours.” 

“ What would you do with them, then p” 

“ Marry, and get children of my own.” 

George whistled. 

“ Well, I must say that your intentions are amiable, hut you have 
not got the estates yet, my dear cousin.” 

“ No, and never shall have, most likely ; but let us come to the 
point. Although I do not approve of your advances, I am willing 
to waive my objections and accept you as a son-in-law, if you can 
win Angela’s consent, provided that before the marriage you con- 
sent to give me clear transfer, at a price, of all the Isleworth estates, 
with the exception of the mansion and the pleasure-grounds.” 

“ Very. good; but now about the price. That is the real point.” 

They Had taken a* path that ran down through the shrubberies 
to the side of the lake, and then turned up towards Caresfoot’s 
Staff. Before answering George’s remark, Philip proposed that 
they should sit down, and, suiting the action to the word, placed 
j himself upon the trunk of a fallen tree that lay by the water's edge, 

* just outside the spread of the branches of the great oak, and com- 
manding a view of the area beneath them. 

“ The moon will come out again presently,” he said, when George 
had followed his example. “ She has got behind that thunder- 
cloud. Ah ! ” ub a bright flash of lightning passed from heaven to 
earth, “ I thought that we should get a storm ; it will be here in 
half an hour.” 

All this Philip said to gain time ; he had not quite made up his 
mind what price to offer. 

“ Never mind the lightning. What do you offer for the property, 
inclusive of timber, and with all improvements — just as it stands, 
in short.” 

“One hundred thousand pounds cash,” said Philip, deliberately. 

George sprang from his* seat and sat down again before he 
answered, 

“ Do you think that I am drunk, or a fool, that von come to me 
with such a ridiculous offer P Why, the probate valuation was two 
hundred thousand, and that ttas very low.” 

“ I offer one hundred thousand, and am willing to settle thirty 
thousand absolutely on the girl should she marry you, and twenty 
thousand more on my death. That iB my offer — take it, or 
leave it.” 

u Talk sense, man ; your terms are preposterous.” 

“ I tell you that, preposterous or not, I will not go beyond them. 
If you don’t like them, well and good, leave them alone, and I’ll 
put myself in communication with young Heigham to-morrow, and 
' tell him that he can come and marry tne girl as soon as he likes, 
For my part, I am very glad to have the business settled.” 

“You ask me to sacrifice half my property,” groaned George* 
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“ My property, you mean, that you stole. Bat I don’t ask you 
to do anything one way or the other. I am to understand that 
you refuse my offer ? ” 

“ Give* mo a minute to think,” and George hid his face in his 
hand, and Philip, looking at him with hatred gleaming in his dark 
eyes, muttered between his teeth, 

“ I believe that my turn has come at last.” 

When some thirty seconds had passed in silence, the attention 
of the pair was attracted by the cracking of dead leaves that 
sounded quite startling in the intense stillness of the night, and 
next second a tall figure in white glided up to the water’s edge, and 
stood still within half a dozen paces of them. 

Involuntarily Philip gripped his cousin’B arm, but neither of 
them moved. The sky had rapidly clouded up, and the faint light 
that struggled from the moon only served to show that the figure 
appeared to be lifting its arms. In another second that was gone 
toe, and the place was totally dark. 

“ Wait till the moon comes out, and we shall see what it is,” 
whispered George, and, as he spoke, there came from the direction 
of the figure a rustling sound as of falling garments. 

“ What can it be P ” whispered Philip. 

They were not left long in doubt, for at that instant a vivid 
flash from the thunder-cloud turned the darkness into the most 
brilliant day, and revealed a woman standing up to her knees in 
the water, with- her arms lifted, knotting her long hair. It was 
Angela. For one moment the fierce light shone upon the stately 
form that gleamed whiter than ivory — white as snow ^gainst the 
dense background of the brushwood, and, as it passed, they heard 
her sink into the water softly as a swan, and strike out with steady 
strokes towards the centre of the lake. 

“ It is only Angela,” said Philip, when the sound of the strokes 
« grew faint, “ Phew ! what a start she gave me.” 

“Is she safe?” asked George, in a husky voice. “Hadn’t I 
better get a boat P ” 

“ She needs no help from you, she e is quite capable of looking 
after herself, especially in the water, I can tell you,” Philip 
answered, sharply. r 

Nothing more was said till ^ they reached the house, when, .on 
entoring the lighted study, Philip noticed that his cousin’s face 
was flushed, and his hands shaking like aspen leaves. 

“ Why, what is the matter with you, man P ” he asked. 

“Nothing — nothing. I am only rather cold. Give me some 
brandy.” 

“ Cold on such a nigbt as this P That’s curious,” said Philip, 
as he got the spirit from & cupboard. 

George drank about a wine-glassful neat, and seemed to recover 
himself. 

“ I accept your offer for the land, Philip/* he said, presently. 

His cousin looked at him curiously, and a brilliant idea struck 
him. 
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« Ton agree, then, . . 

estates in the event of your marrying iny daughter, the salcas'not 
completed before the marriage takes place P” . was 

“ Fifty thousand ! No, a hundred thousand — you said a huncL 
thousand just now.’’ # * 

“ You must have misunderstood me, or I must have made a* 
mistake ; *what I meant and mean is fifty thousand, and you to 
put a thousand down as earnest money — to be forfeited whcthor 
the affair comes off or not.** 

George ground his teeth and clutched at his red hair, proceed- 
ings that his cousin watched with a great deal of quiet enjoyment. 
When at length he spoke, it was in a low, hoarse voice ; quite 
unlike his usual hard tones : 

“ Damn you ! ” he said, “ you have me at your mercy. Take the 
land for the money, if you like, though it will nearly ruin me. 
That woman has turned my head ; I must marry her, or I shall go 
mad.” 

“ Very, good ; that is your affair. Remember that I have no 
responsibility in the matter, and that I am not going to put ahy 
pressure on Angela. If you want to marry her, you must win her 
' within tho next eight months. Then that is sottled. I suppose 
ithat you will pay in the thousand to-morrow. The storm is 
cpming up fast, so I won’t keep you. Good night,” and they 
separated, George to drive home — with fever in his heart, and the 
thunderstorm, of which he heard nothing, rattling round him — and 
Philip to make his way to bed, with the dream ot his life advanced 
a step nearer realization. 

“That was a lucky swim of Angela’s to-night,” he thought. 
“ Fifty thousand pounds for the estate. He is right; he must be 
going mad. But will he get her to marry him, 1 wonder. If he 
does, 1 shall cry quits with him, indeed.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

• 

George had spoken no falsehood when he said that he felt as 
though he must marry Angela or go mad. Indeed, it is a striking 
proof of how necessary he thought that step to be to his happiness, 
that he had been willing to consent to his cousin’s Shylock-like 
terms about the sale of the property, although they would in tbeir 
result degrade him from his position as a large landed proprietor, 
and make a comparatively poor man of “him. The danger or 
suffering that could induce a Caresfoot to half ruin himself with 
his eyes open had need to be of an extraordinarily pressing nature. 

Love’s empire is this globe and all mankind ; the most refined; 
and the most degraded, the cleverest and the most stupid, are all' 
liable to become his faithful subjects. He can alike commaud the 
devotion of an archbishop and a South- Sea Islander, of the most 
immaculate maiden lady (whatever her age) and of the savage 
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■ M . From the pole to the equator, and from the equator to 
‘•■Myiher pole, there is no monarch like Love. Where he sets 
to do tho rocks bloom with flowers, or the garden becomes a 
you % nesH according to his good-will and pleasure, and at his 
‘‘isper ail other allegiances melt away like ropes of sand. He is 
h&ie real arbiter of the destinies of tho world. 

9 But to each nature of all the millions beneath his sway, Love 
comes in a fitting guise, to some as an angel messenger, telling of 
sympathy and peace, and a strange new hope ; to others draped 
in sad robes indeed, but still divine. Thus when he visits such a 
one as George Caresfoot, it is as a potent fiend, whose mission is 
to enter through man’s lower nature, to torture and destroy ; to 
scorch the heart with fearful heats, and then to crush it, and leave 
its owner’s bosom choked with bitter dust. 

And, so far as George is concerned, there is no doubt but what 
the work was done right well, for under the influence of what is, 
with doubtful propriety, known as the “tender passion,” that 
estimable character was rapidly drifting within a measurable 
distance of a lunatic asylum. The checks and repulses 1 that he 
had met with, instead of cooling his ardour, had only the effect 
of inflaming it to an extraordinary degree. Angela’s scornful dis- 
like, as water thrown upon burning oil, did but diffuse the flames 
of his passion throughout the whole system of his mind, till he 
grew wild with its heat and violence. Her glorious beauty daily 
took a still stronger hold upon his imagination, till it scorched into 
his very soul. For whole nights he could not sleep, for whole days 
he would scarcely eat or do anything but walk, walk, walk, and 
try to devise means to win her to his side. The irritation of his 
mind produced its natural effects upon his conduct, and he would 
burst into fits of the most causeless fury. In one of these he 
dismissed every servant in the house, and so evil was his reputation 
among that class, that he had great difficulty in obtaining others 
to take their places. In another he hurled a heavy pot containing 
an azalea-bush at the head of one of the gardeners, and had to 
compromise an action for assault. In short, the lunatic asylum 
loomed very near indeed. f 

For a week or so after the memorable night of his interview with 
Philip, an interview that he, at least, womd never forget, George 
was quite unable, try as he would, to get a single word with 
Angela. 

At last, one day, when he was driving, by a seldom-used road, 
past the fields near the Abbey House on his way from Roxham, 
chance gave him the opportunity that he had for so long sought 
without success. For, far up a by-lane that led to a turnip-field, 
his eye caught sight bf the nutter of a groy dress vanishing round 
a corner, something in the make of which suggested to him that 
Angela was its wearer. Giving the reins to the servant, and 
bidding him drive on home, he got out of the dog-cart and hurried 
up the grassy track, and on turning the corner came suddenly upon 
the object of his search. She was standing on the bank of the 
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hedge-row, and struggling witt a bough of honeysuckle from 
which she wished to pluck its last remaining autumn bloom. So 
engaged was she that she did not hoar his step, and it was’ not 
until his hard voice grated on her ear that she knew that she, was 

‘^Caught at last. You have given me a pretty hunt, Angela.” 

The violent start she gave effectually carried out her purpose as 
regards the honeysuckle, which snapped in two under the strain of 
her backward jerx, and she turned round upon him panting with 
fear and exertion, the flowery bough grasped withiii her hand. 

“ Am I, then, a wild creature, that you should hunt me so P ” 

“ Yes, you are the loveliest and the wildest of creatures, and, 
now I have caught you, you must listen to me.” 

“ I will not listen to you ; you have nothing to say to me that 
can interest me. I will not listen to you.” 

George laughed a' little — a threatening, nervous laugh. 

" I am accustomed to have my own way, Angela, and I am not 
going to give it up now. You must and you shall listen. I have 
got my opportunity at last, and I mean to use it* I am sorry to 
have to speak so roughly, but you have only yourself to thank ; 
you have driven me to it.” 

His determination frightened her, and she took refuge in an 
armour of calm and freezing contempt. 

“ 1 don’t understand you,” she said. 

“ On the contrary, you understand me very well. Yon always 
avoid me; I can never see you, try how I will. Perhaps,” he went 
on, still talking quite quietly, ” if you knew what a hell there is in 
my heart and brain you would not treat me so. I tell you that I 
am in torture,” and the muscles of the pallid face twitched in a 
way that went far to confirm his words. 

“ I do not understand your meaning, unless, indeed, you are 
trying to frighten and inBult me, as you have done before,” 
answered Angela. 

Poor girl, she did not know what else to say ; she was not of a 
nervous disposition, but there was something about George’s 
manner that alarmed her very much, and she glanced anxiously 
around to see if any one waS within call, but the place was lonely 
as the grave. 

“ There is no need for you to look for help, I wish neither to 
frighten nor insult you ; my suit is an honourable one enough. 1 
wish you to promise to marry me, that is all ; you must and shall 
promise it, I will take no refusal. You were made for me and 
I for you j it is quite useless for you "to resist me, for you must 
marry me at last. I love you, and by that right you belong to me. 
I love you — I love you.” • 

“ You — love— me — you ” 

“ Yes, I do, and why should you look at me like that ? . I cannot 
help it, you are so beautiful ; if you knew your own loveliness, you 
would understand me. I love those grey eyes of yours, even when 
they flash and burn as they do now. Ah ! they shall look softly at 
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me yet, and those sweet lips that curl so scornfully shall shape 
themselves to Iris's me. Listen, I loved you when I first saw you 
there in the drawing-room dt Isle worth, J loved you more and more 
all the time that I was ill, and now I love you to madness* So you 
see, Angela, you must marry me soon.” 

“ I marry you ! ” 

“ Oh ! don’t say you won’t, for God’s sake, don’t Bay you won’t,” 
said George, with a sudden change of manner from the confident to 
the supplicatory* “ Look, I beg you not to, on my knees,” and he 
actually flung himself down on the grass roadway and grovelled 
before her in an abandonment of passion hideous to behold. 

She turned very pale, and answered him in a cold, quiet voice, 
every syllable of which fell upon him like the stroke of a knife. 

“ Such a thing would be quite impossible for many reasons, but 
I need only repeat you one that you are already aware of. I am 
engaged to Mr. Heigh am.” 

“ Bah, that is nothing. I know that ; but you will not throw 
away such a love as I have to offer for the wavering affection of a 
boy. We can soon get rid of him. Write and tell him that you 
have changed your mind. Listen, Angela,” lie went on, catching 
her by the skirt of her dress ; “ he is not rich, he has only got 
enough for a bare living. I have five times the money, and you 
shall help to spend it. Don’t marry a young beggar like that ; 1 
you won’t get value for yourself. It will pay you ever so much 
better to marry me.” 

George was convinced from his experience of the sex that every 
woman could be bought if only you bid high enough ; but, as the 
sequel showed, he could not well have used a worse argument to a 
person like Angela, or one more likely to excite the indignation 
that fear of him, together with a certain respect for the evident 
genuineness of his suffering, had hitherto kept in suppression. 
She wrenched her dress free from him, leaving a portion of its 
fabric in his hand. 

“ Are you not ashamed ? ” she said, her voice trembling witli 
indignation and her eyes filled with angry tears ; “ are you not 
ashamed to talk to mo like this, you, qjy own father’s cousin, and 
yourself old enough to be my father P I tell you that my love is 
•already given, which would nave been a sufficient answer to any 
gentleman , and you*feply by saying that you are richer than the 
man I love. Do you believe thht a woman thinks of nothing but 
money P or do you suppose that I am to be bought like a beast at 
the market? Get up from the ground, for, since your brutality 
forces me to speak so plainly in my own defence, I must tell you 
once and for all that you. will get nothing by kneeling to me.' 
Listen : I would die rather than be your Wife ; rather than always 
see your face about md.I would pass my life in prison; I had 
sooner be touched by a suptke than by you. You are quite hateful 
to me. Now you have your answer, and I beg tl$it you will get up 
and let me pass ! ” 

Drawn up to tba fall height of her majestic stature, her face 
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flushed with emotion, and her clear eyes flashing scornful " fire, 
whilst in her hand she still held the* bough of sweet' honeysuckle ; 
Angela formed a strange contrast to the miserable man crouched 
at her feet, swaying himself to and fro and moaning, his hat off and 
his face hidden in his trembling hands. # 

As he would not, or could not move, she left him there, and 
slipping through a neighbouring gap vanished from ftfght. When 
she was fairly gone, he stirred, and naving riscn/tnd recovered his 
hat, which had fallen off in his excitoment, his first action was to 
shake his fist in the direction in which she had 'vanished, his next 
to frantically kiss the fragment of her dress that he still held in his 
hand. 

“Yon shall marry me yet, my fine lady,” he hissed between his 
teeth; “ and, if I do not repay your gentle words with interest, rnv 
name is not George Caresfoot ; ” and then, staggering like a 
drunken man, ho made his way home. 

“ Oh, Arthur,” .thought Angela, as she crept quite broken in 
spirit to the solitude of her room, “ if I only knew where you were, 
I think that I would follow you, promise or no promise. Thero 
is no one to help me, no one; they arp all in league against 
me— even my own father.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Notwithstanding his brave threats made behind AngeWs back, 
about forcing her to marry him in the teeth of any opposition that 
she could offer, George reached home that night very much dis- 
heartened about the whole business. How was he to bow the nock 
of this proud woman to his yoke, and break the strong cord of her 
allegiance to her absent lbver. With many girls it might have 
been possible to find a way, but Angela was not an ordinary jtirl. 
He had tried, and Lady Bellamy had tried, and they had troth 
failed, and as for Philip ho would take no active partin the matter. 
What more could be done ? Only one thing that ho could think 
of, he could force Lady Bellamy to search her liner brains for a' 
fresh expedient. Acting upon this idea, he at once despatched a 
note to nor, requesting her to come and see him at Isleworth On 
the following morning. . 

That night passed very ill for the love-lorn George. Angela’s 
vigorous and imaginative expression of her entire loathing of him. 
had pierced even the thick hide of his self-conceit, and left him 
sore as a whipped hound, altogether too sore to sleep. When 
Lady Bellamy arrived, on the following morning, alio found hiqj 

Q 
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marching up and do^ih^<^ing-ro0m, in the worst of his 
bad tempers, and that was^ff mA shocking temper indeed. . His 
light blue eyes wcro angry awQjfoodshot, his general appearance 
slovenly to .the last degree, a red spot burned upon each 
sallow cheek. 

“Well, George, what is the matter P You don’t look quite so 
happy as a lover, should.** 

He grunted by way of answer. 

“Has the lady been unkind, failed to appreciate your advances, 
chP” 

“ Now look here, Anne,” he answered, savagely, “ if I have to 
put up with things from that confounded, girl, I am not going to 
stand your jeers, so stop them once and for all.” 

“ It is very evident that she has been unkind. Supposing that 
instead of abusing me you tell me the details. No doubt they are 
interesting,*’ and she settled herself in a low chair, and glanced at 
him keenly from under her heavy eyelids. 

Thus admonished, George proceeded to give lier such a version 
of his melancholy tale as best suited him, needless to say not a full 
one, but his hearer’s imagination easily supplied tho gaps, and, as 
he proceeded, a slow smile crept over her face as she conjured up 
the suppressed details of the scene in tho lapo. 

‘'Curse you! what are you laughing at? You came hero to 
listen, not laugh,” broke out George furiously, when ho saw it. 

She made no answer, and he continued his thrilling tale without 
comment on her part. 

“ Now,” he said, when it was finished, “ what is to be 
done ? ” 

“There is nothing to be done; you have failed to win her 
affections, and there is an end of the matter.” 

“ Then you mean I must give it up ? ” 

“ Yos, and a very good thing too, for tho ridiculous arrangement 
that you have entered into with Philip would have half -ruined you, 
and you would he tired of the girl in a month.” 

“ Now, look you here, Anne,” said George, in a sort of hiss, 
and standing over her in a threatening attitude, “I have sus- 
pected for some time that you were playing me false in this 
business, and now I am sure of it. You have, put the girl up 
to treating me like this, you treacherous snake; you have struck 
me from behind, you Bed Indian in petticoats. But, look here, 
I will be square with you ; you shall not Save all the laugh on 
your side.” 

“ George, you must be mad.” 

“ You shall see whether I am mad or not. Bid you so© what 
the brigands did to a fellow -they caught in Greece the other day 
for whom they wanted ransom P Ifirst, they sent his ear to his 
friends, then his nose, then his foot, and, last of all, his head — all 
by post, mark you. Well, dear Anne, that is just how I am going to 
pay you out. You shall have a week to find a fresh plan to trap 
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the bird yon have frighted, and, if yon fik&tfibne, first, I shall post 
one of those interesting letters that I ’have yonder to your husband 
—anonymously, you know — not a very compromising one, hut ouo 
that will pique his curiosity and set him making inquiries ; then I 
shall wait another week.” 

Lady Bellamy could bear it no longer. She sprang up from her 
chair, pale with anger. * i 

" You fiend in human form, what is it, I wondor, that has kept 
mo so long from destroying you and myself: too P Oli ! you need 
not laugh ; I have the means to do it, if I cliooso 1 I have had them 
for twenty years.” 

George laughed again, hoarsely. 

“ Quite penny-dreadful, I declare. But I don’t think you will 
come to that ; you would be afraid, and, if you do, I don’t much 
cave — I am pretty ‘reckless, I can tell you.” 

“ Foy your threats,” she went on, without heeding him, “ I care 
nothing! for, as I tell you, I have their antidote at hand. You 
have known me for many years, toll me, did you ever see my nerve 
desert me ? Do you suppose that I am a woman who would bear 
failure when L could choose death ? No, George, I had rather pass 
into eternity*on the crest of the wave of my success, such aa it has 
been, and let it break and grind me to powder there, or else bear 
me to greater heights. All that should have been a woman’s better 
part in the world you have destroyed in me. 1 do not say that it was 
altogether your fault, for an evii destiny bound me to you, and it 
must seem odd to you when I say that, knowing you for what you 
are, I still lovo you. Aud to fill up this void, to trample down 
those surging memories, I have made myself a slave to my ambi- 
tion, and the acquisition of another power that you cannot under- 
stand. The man you married me to is rich and a kuight to-day.* 
1 made him so. If I live another twenty years, his wealth shall be 
colossal aud his influence unbounded, and I will be one of the most 
powerful women in the kingdom. Why do you suppose that I so 
fear your treachery P Do you think that I should mind its being 
known that I had thrown f usido that poor lig-lcaf, virtue — the 
green garment that marks a coward or a fool; for, mark you, all* 
women, or nearly all, would bo vicious if they dared. Fear aud j 
poverty of spirit restrain them, liQtyirtue. Why, it is by their vices, £ 
properly managed, that women always have risen, and always will 
rise. To be really great, I think that a woman must bo vicious 
with discrimination, and I respect vice accordingly. No, it is not that 
I fear. I am afraid because I have a husband whose bitter resentment 
is j ustly piling up against me from year to year, who only lies in wait 
for an opportunity to destroy me. Nor is lie my only enemy. In his 
skilful hands, the letters you possess can, as society is in this 
country, be used so as to make me powerless. Yes, George, all 
the good in me is dead ; the mad love I have given you is hourly 
outraged, % and yet I cannot shake it off. There alone my strength 
fails me, and I am weak as a child. Only the power to excrel :e r:iy 
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will, my sense of command over the dullards ronhd me, and a 
yet keener pleasure you do nt>t know of, are left to me. If these 
are taken away, what will my life bo ? A void, a waste, a howl- 
ing wilderness, a place where I will not stay! I had rather 
tempt the unknown. Even in Hell there must be scope for 
abilities such as mine ! ” 

She paused awhile, as if for an answer, and then went on— 

“ And as for yen, poor creature that you are, words cannot tell 
how I despise you. You discard me and my devotion, to follow a 
nature, in its way, ’it is true, greater even than my own, represent- 
ing the principle of good, as I represent the principle of evil, but 
one to which yours is utterly abhorrent. Can you mix light with 
darkness, or filthy oil with water ? As well hope to merge your 
life, black as it is with every wickedness, with that of the splendid 
creature you would defile. Do you suppose that a woman such as 
she is will ever be really faithless to her love, even though you 
trap her into marriage ? Fool, her heart is as far above you ae the 
stars ; and without a heart a woman is a husk that none but such 
miserables as yourself would own. But go on — dash yourself 
against a white purity that will, in the end, blind and destroy you. 
Dree your own doom ! I will find you expedients ; itiRmy business 
ta obey you. You shall marry her, if you will, and taste of the 
judgment that will follow. Be still, I will bear no more of your 
insolence to-day.” And she swept out of the room, leaving George 
looking somewhat scared. 

When Lady Bellamy reached Rewtham House, she went straight 
to her husband’s study. He received her with much politeness, and 
asked her to sit down. 

“ I have come to consult you on a matter of some importance,” she 
said. 

“That is, indeed, an unusual occurrence,” answered Sir John, 
rubbing his dry hands and smiling. 

“It is not my own affair: listen,” and she gave him a full, 
accurate, and clear account of all that had taken place vith reference 
to Georgo’s determination to marry Angela, not omitting the most 
trivial detail. Sir John expressed no surprise; he was a very old 
bird was Sir John, one for whom every net was spread in vain, 
whether in or out of his sight, Nothing in this world, provided 
that it did not affect his own comfort or safety, could affect his 
bland and appreciative smile. He was never surprised. Once 
or twice he put a shrowd question to elucidate some point in 
the narrative, and that was all. When his wife had finished, 
ho said, 

“ Well, Anne, you have told a very interesting and amusing little 
history, doubly so, if you will permit me to say it, seeing that it is 
told of George Caresfoot by Lady Bellamy; but it seems that 
your joint efforts have failed. What is it that you wish me 
t° doP” 

“I wish to ask you if you can suggest any plan that will not 
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fail. You are very cunning in your way, and your advice may be 
good.” 

“Let me see, young Heigham is in Madeira, is be notP” 

" I am sure I do not know.” 

“But I do,” and he extracted a note-book from a drawer. "Let 
me see, I think I have an entry somewhere here. Ah ! here we are. 
•Arthur P. Heigham, Esq., passenger, per WarwioJc Castle , to 
Madeira, June 16 .* (Copied from passenger-list, Western Daily 
News.) His second name is Preston, is it notP Lucky I kept 
that. Now, the thing will be to communicalte with Madeira, 
and see if he is still there. ’ I can easily do that; I know a 
man there.” 

“ Have you formed any plan, then ? ” 

"Yes,” answered Sir John, with great deliberation, "I think I 
see my way ; but I must have time to think of it. I will speak to 
you about it to-morrow.” 

W'heri Lady Bellamy had gone, the little m£n rose, peeped round 
to see that nobody was within hearing, and then, rubbing his dry 
hands with infinite zest, said aloud, in a voice that was quite solemn 
in tho intensity of its satisfaction, 

" The Lord hath delivered mine enemies into mine hand.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

Two days after Sir John had been taken' into confidence, Philip 
received a- visit from Lady Bellamy that caused him a good deal of 
discomfort. After talking to him on general subjects for awhile, she 

rose to go. • \ 

"By the way, Mr. Caresfoot,” she said, “ I really had almost for- 
gotten the object of my visit. You may remember a conversation 
we had together some time ago, when I was tho means of paying a 
debt owing to you?” 

Philip nodded. 

" Then you will not have forgotten that one of the articles of our 
little verbal convention was, that if it should be considered to the 
interest of all the parties concerned, your daughter’s old nurse was 
not to remain in your hduseP” 

“ I remember.” . ,, 

“ Well, do you know, I cannot help thinking that it must be a baa 
thing for Angela to have so much of the society of an ill-cducated 
anefrnot very refined person like Pigott. I really advise you to get 
rid of her.” 
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“'She has been with mo for twenty years, and my daughter is 
devoted to her. T can’t turn her off.” 

“ It is always painful to dismiss an old servant — almost as had 
ns discarding an old dress ; but when a dress is worn out it must be 
thrown away. Surely the same applies to servants.” 

“ I don’t see how I am to send her away.” 

“I can quite, understand your feelings; but then, you see, an 
Agreement implies obligations on both sides, doesn’t it *P especially 
an agreement * for value received,* as the lawyers say.** 

Philip winced perceptibly. 

“I wish X liaa never had anything to do with your agree- 
ments.” 

“ Oh ! if you think it over, I don’t think that you will say so. 
Well, that is settled, v I suppose she will go pretty soon. 1 am 
glad to see yon looking sO well — very different from your cousin, I 
assure you. I don’t think much of his state of health. Good-bye ; 
remember me to Angela. By the way, I don’t know if you have 
heard that George has met with a repulse iu that direction ; *ho does 
not intend to press matters any more at present; but, of course, the 
agreement holds all the same. Nobody know^vhat the morrow may 
bring forth.” 

“ Where you and my amiable cousin are concerned, I shall 
be* much surprised if it does not bring forth villany,” thought 
Philip, as soon as he heard the front door close. “I suppose 
that it must be done about Pigott. Curse that woman, with 
her sorceress face. I wish I had never put myself into her 
power; the iron hand can be felt pretty plainly through her 
velvet glove.” 

Life is never altogether clouded over, and that morning Angela’s 
horizon had been brightened by two big rays of sunshine that came 
to shed their cheering light on the grey monotony of her sur- 
roundings. For of late, notwithstanding its occasional spasms of 
fierce excitement, her life had been as monotonous as it was 
miserable. Always the same anxious grief, the same fears, the 
same longing pressing hourly round her^ like phantoms in the mist 
— no, not like phantoms, like real living things peeping at her from 
the dark. Sometimes, indeed, the' presentiments and intangible 
terrors that were gradually strengthening thoir hold upon her 
would get beyond her control, and arouse in her a restless desire 
for action — any action, it did not matter what— that would take 
her away out of these dull hours of unwholesome mental growth. 
It was this lodging to be doing something that drove her, 
fevered physically with the stifling air of the summer night, 
and mentally by thoughts of her absent* lover and recollections 
of Lady Bellamy’s ominous words, down to the borders of the 
lake on the evening of George’s visit to her father, and once 
there, prompted her to try to forget her troubles for awhile in 
the exercise of an art of which she had from childhood been a 
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The same feeling it was too, that led hor to spend long hoars of 
the day and even of the night, when by rights she should* have 
been asleep, immersed in endless ’mathematical studies, and in 
solving, or attempting to solve, almost impossible problems. She 
found that the strenuous effort of the brain acted as a counter- 
irritant to the fretting of her troubles, and though jt may seem an 
odd thing so say, mathematics alone, owing to the intense applica- 
tion they required, exercised a soothing effect upon. her. But, as 
one cannot constantly enjoy sleep induced by chloral without 
paying for it in some shape or form, Angela's relief from her cares 
was obtained at no small cost to her health. "VThen the same brain, 
however veil developed it may bo, has both to study hard and suffer 
much, thdre must be a waste of tissue somewhere. In Angela's 
caso the outward and visible result of this state of things was to 
make her grow thinner, and the alternate mental effect to increas- 
ingly rarefy an intellect already too ethereal for this work-a-day 
world, an ^ to plunge its owner into fits of depression which were 
rendered dreadful by sudden forebodings of evil that would leap to 
life in the recesses of her mind, and for a moment cast a lurid 
glare upon its gloom, such as at night tho lightning gives to the 
blackness which silirounds it. 

It was in one of the worst of these fits, her “ cloudy days " as she 
would cal them to Pig^tt, that, good news found her. A^ shq was 
dressing, Pigott brought her a letter, which, recognizing Lady 
Bellamy’s bold handwriting, she opened in fear, and trembling. It 
contained a short note and another letter. The note ran as 
follows : 

“ Deax Angela, 

“I enclose you a letter from your cousin George, 
which contains what I suppose you will consider good news. For 
your am i sake I beg you not to send it back unopened as you did 
the last, 

“A. B.” 


For a, moment Angela was tempted to mistrust this enclosure, 
and almost come to the determination to throw it into the fire, 
feeling sure that a serpent lurked in the grass and that it was a 
cunningly disguised love-letter. But curiosity overcame her, and 
she opened it as gingerly as though it were infected, unfolding the 
sheet with the handle of her hair-brush. Its contents were destined 
to give her a surprise. They rjm thus : 


il Isloworth Hall, September 20. 

•*My dear Cousin! 

“ After what passed between us a few days ago, you 
will perhaps bo surprised at hearing from mo, but, if you have 
the patience to read this short letter, its contents will not, I fear, 
be altogether displeasing to you. They are very simple. I write 
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to sa*y that I accept your verdict, and that you need fear no further 
advances IVom me. Whether ,1 quite deserved all the bitter words 
you ponred out upon me I leave you to judge at leisure, seeing 
that my only crime was that I loved you. To most women the 
offence would not have seemed so unpardonable. Bub that is as it 
may he. After what you said there is only one course left for a 
man who has any pride — and that is to withdraw. So let the past 
be dead between* us. I shall never allude to it again. Wishing 
you happinoss in the path of life which you have chosen, 

“ I remain, 

* “ Your affectionate cousin, 

“GeOKGE CaEISFOOT.” 

It would have been difficult for any one to have received a more 
perfectly satisfactory letter than this was to Angela. 

“ Pigott,” she called out, feeling the absolute necessity of a con- 
fidant in her joy, l# and forgetting that that worthy soul had nothing 
but the most general knowledge of George's advances, “he has 
given me up; just think, he is going to lot me alone. I declare I 
feel quite fond of him/* 

“ And who might you be talking of, miss ? 
fi Why, my cousin George, of course; he is going to let mo 
alone, 1 tell you.” ’ * 

“ Which, seeing how as he isn’t fit to touch .you with a pair of 
tongs, is about the least as he can do, miss, and, as for letting you 
alone, I didn’t know as he ever proposed doing anything else. But 
that reminds me, miss, though I am sure I don’t knov why it 
should, how as Mrs. Hawkins, as was put in to look after the 
vicarage while the Reverend Fraser was away, told me last night 
how as she had got a telegraft the sight of which, she said, 
knocked her all faint like, till she turned just as yellow as the 
cover, to say nothing of four-and-six porterage, the whi$h, how- 
ever, sho intends to recover from the Reverend — Lord, where 
was IF” 

“ I am sure I don’t know, Pigott, but I suppose you wers going 
to tell me what wks in the telegram.” k 

“ Yes, miss, that’s right ; but my head does seem to wool up 
somehow so at times that I fare to lose my way.” 

“ Well, Pigott, what was in the telegram P ” 

“Lord, miss, how you do hurry one, begging your pardon; 
only that the Reverend Fraser — not but what Mrs. Hawkins 
do say that it can’t be true, because the words warn’t iii his 
writing nor nothing like, as she has good reason to know, seeing 
that •” 

“ Yes, but what about Mr. Fraser, Pigott P Isn’t he well P ” 

“ Tho telegraft didn’t say, as I remembers, miss ; bless me, I 
forget if it was to-day or to-morrow.” 

” Oh, Pigott,” groaned Angela, “ do tell me what was in the 
telegram.” 





“ Why, miss, surely X told you that the thing said, though JK 
fancy likely to be in error— — ” 

“ What P ” almost shouted Angela. ' 

“ Why, that the Reverend Fraser would be home by the midday 
train, and would like a beefsteak for lunch, not mentioning, how- 
ever, anything about the onions, which ia very puzzling to 
Mrs. . 

“ Oh, f I am glad ; why could you not tell me befofer Cousin 
George disposed of and Mr. Fraser coming back. Why, things 
are looking quite brigh t again ; at least they wquld be if only 
Arthur werb' here,” and her rejoicing ended in a sigh. 

As soon as she thought that he would have finished his beef- 
steak, with or without the onions, Angela walked down to the 
vicarage and broke in upon Mr. Fraser with something of her old 
gladsome warmth. -Running up to him without waiting to be 
announced, sbe seized him by both hands. 

“ And so you are back at last ? what a long time you have been 
away. 01;, I am so glad to see you.” 

Mr. Fraser, who, it struck her, looked older since his absence, 
turned first a little red and then a little pale, and said, 

“ Yes, Angela, here I #n back again in the old shop ; it is very 
good of you to come so soon to see me. Now, sit down and tell 
me all about yourself whilst I go on with my unpacking. But, * 
bless me, my dear, what is the matter with you, you look thin, 
and as though yon were not happy, and — where has your smile gone 
to, Angela ? ” 

“Never mind me, you must tell me all about yourself first. 
Where have you been and what have you been doing all these long 
months?** 

“Oh, I have been enjoying myself over half the civilized 
globe,” he answered, with a somewhat forced laugh. “ Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain have all been benefited by my presence, 
but I got tired of it, so hero I am back in my proper sphere, 
and delighted to again behold these dear familiar faces,” and 
he pointed to his ample collection of classics. “But let me 
hear about yourself, Angela* 9 1 am tired of No. 1, I can assure 
you” 

“ Oh, mine is a long story, you will scarcely find patience to listen 
to it” 

“ Ah, I thought that there was a story from your face ; then I 
think that I can guess what it is about. Young ladies’ stories 
generally turn upon the same pivot,” and he laughed a little softly, 
and sat down in a corner well out of the light. u Now, my dear, I 
am ready to give you my best attention ” 

Angela blushed very deeply and, looking studiously out of the 
window, began, with many hesitations, to tell her story. 

“ Well, Mr. Fraser, you must understand first of all — I mean, you 
* Know, that I must tell you that—” desperately, “ that I am 
engaged.” 
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"All!” 

' . There was a something so sharp and sudden about this exclama- 
tion that Angela turned found quickly, 

44 What’s the matter, have you hurt yourself ? ” 

“Yes; but go on, Angela.** 

It was an awkward story to tell, especially the Georgo complica- 
tion part of it, and to any one else she felt that she would have 
found it<tthoost impossible to tell it, but in Mr. Fraser she was, she 
knew, sure of a sympathetic listener. Had she known, too, that 
the mere mention of her lover’s name was a stab to her listener’s 
heart, and that every expression of her own deep and enduring love 
and each tone of endearment were new and ingenious torlnrcs, she 
might well have been confused. 

For so it was. Although he was fifty years of age, Mr. Fraser 
had not ’educated Angela with impunity. Ho had paid the penalty 
that must have resulted to any heart-whole man not absolutely a 
fossil, who bad been brought into* close contact with such a woman 
as Angela. Her loveliness appealed to his sense of beauty, her good- 
ness to his heart, and her learning to his intellectual sympathies. 
What wonder that ho learnt by imperceptible degrees to love her ; 
the wonder would have been if he had not. 

The reader need not fear, however ; he shall not be troubled with 
any long account of Mr. Fraser’s misfortune, for it never came to 
light or obtruded itself upon the world or even upon its object. His 
•was one of those earnest, secret, and self-sacrificing passions of 
which, if we only knew it, there exist a good many round about us, 
passions which to all appearance tend to nothing and are entirely 
without object, unless it be to make the individuals on whom they 
are inllicted a little less happy, or a little more miserable, as the 
case may be, than he or she would otherwise have been. It was to 
strive to conquer this passion, which in his heart ho called dis- 
honourable, that Mr. Fraser had gone abroad, right away from 
Angela, where he had wrestled with it, and prayed against it, and 
at last, as, he thought, subdued it. 13ut now, on his first sight of 
her, it rose again in all its former strength, and rushed through 
his being like a storm, and he realized that such love is of 
those things that cannot die. And perhaps it is a question 
If he really wished to lose .it. It was a poor thing indeed, a 
very poor thing, but his own. There is something so divine 
about all true love that there lurks a conviction at tho bottom 
of the hearts of most of us that it is better to love, however 
much we suffer, than not to love at all. Perhaps, after all, 
those really to be pitied are the people who are not capable of 
any such sensation. 

But what Mr. Fraser suffered listening that autumn afternoon to 
Angela’s talc of another’s love and of her own deep return of that 
love, no man but bimself ever knew. Yet still he heard and was 
not shaken in his loyal- heartedness, and comforted and consoled her, 
.giving her the best advice in his power, like the noble Christian 
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gentleman that he was ; showing her too that there was Tittle n^ed 1 
of anxiety and every ground for hope that things would come to a 
happy and successful issue. The martyr’s abnegation of self y/not 
yet dead in the world. 

At last Angola came to tho letter that she had that v&ry morn- 
ing received from George. Mr. Fraser read it carefully. 

“At any rate,” ho said, “ he is behaving like a gentleman now. 
On tho whole, that is a nice letter. You will be troubled with him 
no more.” 

“Yes,” answered Angela, and then flushing up at the memory 
of George’s arguments In the lane, “but it is certainly time 
that he did, for he had no business, oh, he had no business 
to speak to me as he spoke, and he a man old enough to bo 
my father.” 

Mr. Fraser’s pale checks coloured a little. 

“ Don’t be hard upon him because he is old, Angela — which by 
the way Jie is not, he is nearly ten years my junior — for I fear that 
old mcn.aro just as liable to be made fools of by a pretty faefc as 
young ones.” 

From that moment, not knowing the man’s real character, Mr. 
Fraser secretly entertained a certain sympathy for George’s suffer- 
ings, arising no doubt from a fellow-feeling. It seemed to him 
that ho could understand a man going very far indeed when his 
object was to win Angela: not that lie would have done it him- 
self, but he knew the temptation and what it cost to struggle 
against it. 

It was nearly dark when at length Angela, rising to go, warmly 
pressed his hand, and thanked hiip. in her own sweetr way for his 
goodness and kind counsel. And tlieu, declining his offer of 
escort, and saying that she would come and see him again on the 
morrow, she departed on her homeward path. 

The first thing that met her gaze on the hall-tablo at the 
Abbey House was a note addressed to herself in a handwriting 
that she had seen in many washing bills, but never before 
on an envelope. She opened it in vague alarm. It ran as 
follows : * ■ 

“ Miss, — Yore father has just dismissed me, saying that he is too 
pore to keep mo any longer, which is a matter as I holds my own 
opinion on, and that I am too uneddicated to be in yore company, 
which is a perfect truth. But, miss, not feeling any how ekal to 
bid you good-bye in person after bringing you up by hand aud doing 
for you these many years, I takes tho liberty to write you, miss, to 
say good-bye and God bless you, my beautiful angel, and I shajl 
be to be found down at the old houseu at the end of the drift as my 
pore husband left me, which is fortinately just empty, and p’raps 
you will come aud see me at times, miss. 

, “ Yore obedient servant, 

“ PlGOTT. 
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' I opens this again to say how as I have tidied up your things 
a'Lut aforo I left leaving mine till to-morrow, when, if living, I shall 
senY* for them. If yon please, miss, you will find yore clean night- 
shift in the left hand drawyer, and sorry am I that I can’t be there 
to lay it out for you. I shall take the liberty to send up for your 
washing, as it can’t be trusted to any one.” 

Angela te&d the letter through, and then sank back upon a chair 
and burst into a storm of tears. Partially recovering herself, how- 
ever, she rose aiid entered her father’s study. 

“ Is this true P ” she asked, still sobbing. 

"Is what true?” asked Philip, indifferently, and affecting not 
to see her distress. 

“ That you have sent Pigott away ? * 

" Yes, yes, you see, Angela ” 

" Do you mean that she is really to stop away ? ” 

" Of course I do, I really must be allowed, Angela ■” 

" Forgive me, father, but I do not want to listen to your reasons 
and excuses.” Her eyes were quite dry now. "That womau ( 
nursed my dying mother, and played a mother’s part to me. She 1 
is, as you know, my only woman friend, and yet you throw her 
away like a worn-out shoe. No doubt you have your reasons, 
and I hope that they are satisfactory to you, but I tell yon, 
reasons or no reasons, yon have acted in a way that is cowardly 
and cruel ; ” and casting one indignant glance at him she left the 
room. 

Philip quailed before his daughter’s anger. 

“Thank goodness she’s gone^and that job is done with. I am 
downright afraid of her, and the worst of it is she speaks the truth,” 
said Philip to himself, as the door closed 1 . 

Ten days after this incident, Angela heard casually from Mr. 
Fraser that Sir John and Lady Bellamy were going on a short trip 
abroad for the benefit of the former’s health. If she thought about 
the matter at all, it was to feel rather glad. Angela did not like 
Lady Bellamy, indeed she feared her. Of George she neither heard 
nor saw anything. He had also gone Away. 


CIIAPTER XLI. 

Meanwhile at Madeira matters were going ori much as wo left 
them; there had indeed been little appreciable change in the 
situation. 

For his part, our friend Arthur continued to dance or rather stroll 
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along the edge of his flowery precipice, and found the view pleasant 
and the air bracing. . * / 

And no doubt things were very nicely arranged for his satis- 
faction, and had it not been for the ever-present thought of Angela — 
for he did think of her a great deal and with deep longing — he should 
have enjoyed himself thoroughly, for every day was beautiful, and 
every day brought its amusements with it. Perhaps^ or»r 'arriving 
* at the Quinta Carr about eleven o’clock, he would dn<f that the 
steam launch was waiting for them in a little bay where the cliff on 
which the house stood curved inwards. Then, a merry party o$ 
yonng English folks all collected together by Mrs. Carr tha^ 
morning by the dint of superhuman efforts, they would scramble 
down the steps cut* in the rock' and steam off to some neighbouring 
islet to eat luncheon and wander about collecting shells and 
flowers and beetles till sunset, and then steam back again through 
the spicy evening air, laughing and flirting and making the nignt 
melodious with their ■songs. Or else the horses would be ordered 
out and ' they would wander over the lonely mountains in the 
interior of the island, talking of mummies and all things human, 

' of Angela jy|d;all things divine. And sometimes, in the course of 
these conversations, Arthur would in a brotherly way call Mrs. 
Carr “ Mildred,” while occasionally, in the tone of a spinster aunt, # 
she would address him as “Arthur,” a practice that, once acquired^ 
she soon found was, like all other bad habits, not easy to get rid 
of. For somehow in all these expeditions she was continually at 
his side, striving, and not without success, to weave herself into the 
substance of his life, and to make herself indispensable to him, till 
at last he grew 1 to look upon her almost as a sister. 

But beyond this he nover weht, and to her advances he was as cold 
as ice, simply because lie never noticed them, and she was afraid of 
making them more obvious for fear that she would frighten him 
away. He thought it the most natural thing in the world that 
he and Mildred should live together like brother and sister, and be 
very fond of each other as “ sich,” whilst she thought him— -just 
what he was — the blindest <|f fools, and then, loved him the more 
for his folly. The sisterly relationship did not possess the same 
charms for Mildred that it did for Arthur; they looked at matters 
from different points of view. 

One morning, peeping through a big telescope that was fixed in 
the window of the little boudoir which formed an entrance lobby to 
the museum, Mrs. Carr saw a cloud of smoke upon the horizon. 
Presently the point of a mast poked up through the vapour as 
though the vessel were rising out of the ocean, then two moro 
mastheads and a red and black funnel, and last of all a great 
grey hull. 

" Hurrah ! ” called out Mrs. Carr, with one eye still fixed to the 
telescope and the remainder of her little face all screwed up in her 
efforts to keep the other closed, “ it’s the mail ; I can see the Donald 
Currie flag, a white C on a blue ground.” 
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M Well, I am sure,* Mildred, there’s no need for you to mate 
yoV^r face look like a monkey, if it is ; you look just as though 
tho vorner of your mouth were changing places with your eye- 
brow.” 

“ Agatha, you are dreadfully rude ; when tho fairies took your 
endowment in hand, they certainly did not forget the gift of plain 
speech. 'I shall appeal to Mr. Heighnm ; do 1 look like a monkey, 
Mr. Heigham ? No, on second thoughts, 1 won’t* wait for the 
inevitable compliment. Arthur, hold your tongue and I will tell 
you something. That must be the now boat, the Garth Castle , 
and 1 want to see over her. Captain Smithson, who is bringing 
her out, has got a box of things for me. What do you say if we 
kill two birds with one stone, go and see tho vessel and get our 
luncheon on board.” . 

“I am at your ladyship’s service,” answered Arthur, lazily, 
“but would you like to have the compliment apropos of the 
monkey ? I have thought of something extremely neat now.” 

“ Not on any account ; I hale compliments that arc not meant,” 
and her eyes gave a little flash which put a point to her words. 
“ Agatha, I suppose that you will come ? ” 

“ Well, yes, dear, the bay looks pretty smooth.” 

“ Smooth, yes, you might sail across it in a paper ship,” yawned 
Arthur. ^ 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t look so lasy, Mr. Heigham, but 
ring the bell — not that one, the electric one— and lob us order 
the launch at once. The mail will bo at anchor in about an 
hour.” 

Arthur did as lie was bid, and within that time they were 
steaming through the throng of boats already surrounding the 
steamer. 

My gracious, Mildred,” suddenly exclaimed Agatha, “ do you 
sec who that is there leaning over tho bulwarks P oh, he’s gone, 
but so sure as I am a living woman, it was Lord Minster and 
Lady Florence Thingumebob, his . sister, you know, the pretty 
one.” # 4 

Mildred looked vexed, and glanced involuntarily at Arthur who 
was steering the launch. For a moment she hesitated about going 
on, and glanced again at Arthur. Thn look seemed to inspire licr, 
for she said nothing, ,and presently he brought the boat deftly 
alongside the gangway ladder. 

The captain of the ship had already come to the side to meet 
her, having recognized her from the bridge ; indeed there was 
scarcely a man in Donald Currie’s service who did not know Mrs. 
Carr, at any rate, by sight. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Carr; are you coming on to South Africa 
with us ? ” 

“ No, Captain Smithson ; I, or rather we, are coming to lunch, 
and to see your new boat, and last, but not least, to claim my 
box.” 
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“ Mrs. Carr, will you ever forgive me P I have lost it ! *’ 

" Produce my box, Captain Smithson, or I will never speak to 
you again. 1*11 do more. I’ll go over to 'the Union line.” 

“ In which case, I am afraid Donald Currie would never spfcak 
to me again. I must certainly try to find that box,” # aftd ho 
whispered an order to a quartermaster. “ Well, it is very fcind of 
you to come and lunch, and I hope that you and your friends will 
do so with me. Till then, good-by, I must be off.” • 

As soon as they got on the quarter-deck, Arthur perceived a 
tall, well-preserved man with an eyeglass, whom he seemed to 
know, bearing down upon them, followed by a charming-looking 
girl, about three-and-twenty years of age, remarkable for her plea- 
sant eyes and 'the humorous expression of her month. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Carr P” said the tall man. “I suppose 
that you heard that -wo wore coming ; it is very good of you to 
come and meet us.” 

“ I had not the slightest idea that you were coming, and I did 
not come tp meet you Lord Minster; I came to lunch,” answered 
Mrs. Carr, rather coldly. 

“Nasty one for James that, very,” murmured Lady Florence; 
“ hope it will do him good.” 

“ l was determined to come and look you up as soon as I got 
time, but the House sat very late. However, I have got a fortnight 
hero now, aud shall sec plenty of you.” 

“ A good deal too much t daresay, Lord Minster ; but let me 
introduce you to Mr. Heigham.” 

Lord Minster glanced casually at Arthur, and, lifting his hat 
about an eighth of an inch, was about to resume his conversa- 
tion, when Arthur, who was rather nettled by this treatment, 
said, 

“ I think I have had the pleasure of meeting you before. Lord 
Minster; we were stopping together at the Stanley Foxes last 
autumn.” 

“ Stanley Foxes, ah, quite so, forgive my forgetfulness, but one 
meets so many poople, you see,” and he turned round to where 
Mrs. Carr had been, but that 1 lady had taken the opportunity to 
retreat. Lord Minster at once followed her. 

“Well, if my brother has forgotten you, Mr. Heigham, I have 
not,” said Lady Florence, now coming forward for the first time. 
“ Don’t you remember when we went nutting together and 1 
tumbled into the pond P ” 

“ Indeed I do, Lady Florence, and I can’t tell you how pleased I 
am to see you again. Are you here for long p ” 

“ An indefinite time : an old aunt of rniue, Mrs. Yelley, is coming 
out by next mail, and I am going to stop with her when my brother 
go<*s back. Are you staying with Mrs. Carr ? ” 

“ Oh no, only I know her very well.” 

“ Do you admire her ? n 

Ci immensely.” 
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. “Then yon won’t like James — I mean my brother/ 1 

“ Why not?** 

“ Because he also admirSs her immensely.” 

“*Ye both admire the view from here very much indeed, but that 
is no jtoafson why you and I should not like each other.” 

“ No, I but then you see there is a difference between lovely scenery 
and lovely widows.” 

“ Perhaps there is,*’ said Arthur. 

At this moment Lord Minster returned with Mrs. Carr. 

“How do you do, Lady Florence?” said the latter; “let me 
introduce you to Mr. Heigham. What, do you already know each 
other?” 

“ Oh, yes, Mrs. Carr, we are old friends.” 

“ Oh, indeed, that is very charming for you.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Lady Florence, frankly. * 

“ Well, we must be oft now, Florence.” 

“ All right, James, l*m ready.” 

“ Will you both come and dine with me to-night sans fggon, there 
will be nobody else except Agatha and Mr. Heigham ? ” asked Mrs 
Carr.” 

“ We shall be delighted,” said Lord Minster. 

“ Au revoir, then,” nodded Lady Florence to Arthur, and they 
• separated. 

When, after lunching and seeing round the ship, Miss Terry and 
Arthur found themselves in the steam launch waiting for Mrs. 
Carr, who was saying good-by to the captain and looking after 
her precious box, Arthur took the opportunity to ask his companion 
what she knew of Lord Minster. 

“ Oh, not much, that is, nothing in particular, except that he is 
the son of a sugar-broker or something, who was made a peer for 
some reason or other, and I suppose that is why he is so stuck up, 
because all the other peers I ever met are just like other people. 
He is very clever, too, is in the government now, and always hang- 
ing about after Mildred. He wants to marry her, you know, and I 
expect that he will at last, but I hope he won’t. 1 don’t like him ; 
he always lot>ks at one as though on were dirt.” 

" The deuce he docs ! ” ejaculated Arthur, his heart filling on the 
instant with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness towards 
Lord Minster. He had not the slightest wish to marry Mildred 
himself, but he boiled at the mere thought of anybody else doing 
so. Lady Florence was right, there is a difference between ladies 
and landscapes. 

At that moment Mildred herself arrived, but so disgusted 
was he that he would scarcely speak to her, and on arriving 
at the landing stage he at once departed to the hotel, and even 
tried to get out of coming to dinner that night, but this was 
overruled. 

“ Good, ,; said Mildred to herself, with a smile ; “ I have fqund 
out how to vex him.” 
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At dinner that evening Lord Minster, who had of course taken 
his hostess in, opened the conversation tyy asking her how she had 
been employing herself at Madeira. 

“ Better than you have at St. Stephens, Lord Minster; dk any 
rate, I have not been forwarding schemes for highway robbery and 
the national disgrace,” she answered, laughing. 

“ I suppose that you mean the Irish Land Act and the Transvaal 
Convention. I have heard several ladies speak of then? like that, 
and I am really cbming to the conclusion that your sex is entirely 
devoid of political instinct.” 

“ What do you mean by political instinct, Lord Minster P ” asked 
Arthur. 

“ By political instinct,” he replied, “ I understand a proper 
appreciation of the science and objects of government.” 

“ Goodness me, what are they P” asked Mrs. Carr. 

“Well, the science of government consists, roughly speaking, 
in knowing how to get into office, and remain there when once 
in; its objects are to guess and give expression to the prevail- 
ing popular feeling or whim with the loss of as few votes as 
possible.” 

“According to that definition,” said Arthur, “all national ques- 
tions are, or should be, treated by those who understand the 
‘science and objects of government* on a semi- financial basis. T 
mean, they should be dealt with as an investor deals with his 
funds, in order to make as much out of them as possible, not to 
bring real benefit to the country.** 

“ You put the matter rather awkwardly, but I think I follow 

J ou. I will try to explain. In the first place, all the old-fashioned 
ingo nonsense about patriotism and tho ‘ honour of the country* 
has, if people only knew it, quite exploded ; it only lingers in a 
certain section of the landed gentry and a proportion of the 
upper middle class, and has no serious weight 'with leading poli- 
ticians.** 

“ How about Lord Beaconsfield P ” 

“ Well, he was perhaps ar^ exception ; but then l\e was a man 
with so large a mind— I say it, though I detested him— that 
he could actually, by a sort of political prescience, see into tho 
far future, and shape his course accordingly. But even in his 
case I do not believe that he was actuated by patriotism, but 
rathe* by a keener insight into human affairs than most men 
possess.** # 

“ And yet he came terribly to grief.” 

“ Because he outflow his age. The will of the country— which 
means the will of between five hundred thousand and a million 
hungry fluctuating electors— could not wait for the development of 
his imperial schemes. They wanted plunder in the present, not 
honour and prosperity for the Empire m the future. The instinct 
of robbery is perhaps the strongest in human nature, and those 
who would rule humanity on its present basis must pander to it or 
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fail. The party of progress means the party that can give most 
spoil, taken from those that have, to those who have not. That is 
why Mr. Gladstone is such a truly great man ; ho understands 
bettei\than any one of his age how to excite the greed of hungry 
voters a^d to guide it for his own ends. What was the Midlothian 
campaign but a crusade of plunder P First he excited the desire, 
then he jljomised to satisfy it. Of course that is impossible, but 
at the time he was believed, and his promises floated us tri- 
umphantly into power. The same arguments apply to that body 
of electors whose motive power is sentiment — tneir folly must be 
pandered to. For instance, the Transvaal Convention that Mrs. 
Carr mentioned is an admirable example of how such pandering is 
done. No man of experience can have believed that such an agree- 
ment could be wise, or that it can result in anything but trouble 
and humiliation ; but the trouble and humiliation will not come just 
yet, and in the meanwhile a sop is thrown to Cerberus. Political 
memories are short, and when exposure comes it will be easy to 
fix the blame upon the other side. It is because we appreciate 
these facts that in the end we musjj prevail. The Liberal party, 
or rather the Radical section, which is to the great Liberal party 
what the helm is to the shin, appeals to the baser instincts and 
more pressing appetites of the people; the Conservative only to 
tli cir traditions and higher aspirations, in the same way that 
religion, appeals to the spirit, and the worship of Mammon to 
the senses. . The shibboleth of the one is * self-interest ; * of the 
other, ‘national honour.’ The first appeals to tho many, the 
second to the finer few, and I must leave you to judge which 
will carry the day.” 

“ And if ever you become Prime Minister, shall you rule England 
upon these principles ? ” asked Mrs. Carr. 

“ Certainly ; it is because I have mastered them that I am what 
1 am. I owe everything to them, consequently in my view they 
are tho finest of all principles.” 

“ Then Heaven help England ! ” soliloquised Arthur, rudely. 

“And so say wc all,” added Lady Florence, who was a stvong 
Conservative. - ’ ^ 

“ My dear young people,” answered Lord Minster, with a supe- 
rior smile, “ England is quite capable of looking after herself. 
1 have to look after myself. 8 ho will, at any rate, last my 
time, and my motto is that one should get something out of 
one’s country, not attempt to do her services that would in 
all probability never be recognized, or, if recognised, left unre- 
warded.” 

Arthur was about to answer, with more sharpness than discretion, 
but Mrs. Carr interposed. 

“ Well, Lord Minster, we have to thank you for a very cynicaJl 
and lucid explanation of the objects of your party, if they realty 
arc its objects. Will you give me some wine P ” 

After dinner Mrs. Carr devoted bcrself almost exclusively to 
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Lord Minster, leaving Arthur to talk to Lady Florence. Lord 
Minster was not slow to avail himself of*tho oj)portunity. 

“ I have been thinking of your remark to me in London 'ibout 
the crossing-sweeper,” he began. * 

“ Oh, for Heaven’s sake don’t drag that wretched man out of his 
grave, Lord Min ah V, I really have forgotten what I sqid about 
him.” • 

“ I hope, Mrs. Can „ tnat you have forgotten a good deal you said 

that day, 1 may as well take this opportunity ” 

“ No, please don’t, Lord Minster, slio answered, knowing very 
well what was coming ; “ I am so tired to-night.” 

“ Qh, in that case I can easily postpone my statement. I have 
a whole fortnight before me.” 

Mrs. Carr secretly determined that it should remain 'as much 
as possible at his own exclusive disposal, but she did not say 
so. . \ 

Shortly after this, ‘Arthur took his leave, after shaking hands 
very coldly with her. Nor dj4 he come to the Quinta next day, as 
he had conceived too great a ^detestation of Lord Minster to risk 
meeting him, a .detestation which he attributed solely to that 
rising member of the Government's political principles, which 
jarred very much with his own. 

“ Letter and better,” said Mrs. Carr to herself, as she took off 
her dress, “but Lord Minster is really odious, I cannot stand him 
for long.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 

“Wiiy, Arthur, I had almost forgotten what you are like,” said 
Mildred, when that young gentleman at last pqt in an ap- 
pearance at the Quinta. “Where have you been to all this 
time?” 

“ I — oh, I have been writing letters,” said Arthur. 

“ Then they must have been very long ones. Don’t tell fibs, 
Arthur ; you nave not stopped away from here a day and a half in 
order to write letters. What is the matter with you P ” 

“ Well, if you must know ? Mildred, I detest your friend Lord 
Minster, the mero sight of him sets my teeth on edge, and I did 
not want to meet him. I only came here to-day because Lady 
Florence told me that they were going up to the Convent this 
’ afternoon.” 

“ So you have been to see Lady Florence ? ” 

“ No, I met her buying fruit yesterday, and wont for a walk with 
her.” 

*2 
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“ In the intervals of the letter- writing f ” 

“ Yes.” 1 

“ Well, do yon know I detest Lady Florence P ” 

“ That is very unkind of you. She is charming.” 

“From your point of view, perhaps, as her brother is from 
mine.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you think that horrid fellow 
charming ? ” asked Arthur in disgust. 

“ Why should I not ? ” 

“ Ob, for the matter' of that there is no reason why you should 
not, but I can’t congratulate you either on your friend or your 
taste.” 

“ Leaving my taste out of the question, why do you call Lord 
Minster my friend P ” 

“ Because Miss Terry told me that he was ; she said that he was 
always proposing to you, and that you would probably marry him 
in the end.” 

Mildred blushed faintly. 

“ She has no business to tell you ; but, for the matter of that, 
so have many other men. It does not follow that,. because they 
choose to propose to me, they are - my friends.” 

.. “ No, but then they have not married you.” 

“No more has he ; but, while we are talking of it, why should I 
not marry Lord Minster? He can give me position, influence, 
everything that is dear to a woman, except the rarest of all gifts — 
love.” 

“ But is love so rare, Mildred ?” 

“ Yes, the love that it can satisfy a woman either to receive or to 
give, especially the latter, for in this we are more blessed in giving 
than in receiving. It is but very rarely that the most fortunate of 
us get a chance of accepting su^ love as I mean, and we can only 
give it once in our lives. But you have not told me your reasons 
against my marrying Lord Minster.” 

“ Because he is a mean-spirited, selfish man. If he were not, ho 
could not have talked as he did last ni^ht. Because you do not love 
him, Mildred, you cannot love such a man as that, if he were fifty 
times a member of the Government.” 

“ What does it matter to yon, Arthur,” sho said, in a voice of 
indescribable softness, bending her sunny head low over her work, 
“ whether I love him or not ; my doing so would not make your heart 
beat the faster.” 

“ I don’t wish you to marry him,” he said, confusedly. 

She raised her head and looked full at him with eyes which shone 
like stars through a summer mist. 

“ That is enough, Arthur,” she answered, in a tone of gentle sub- 
mission, “ if you do not wish it, I will not,” and, rising, she left the 
room. 

Arthur blushed furiously at her words, and a new sensation crept 
over him, , 
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w Surely," lie said to himself, “ she cannot— No, of course she 
only means that she will take my adviqe 

But, though he dismissed the suspicion thus readily, it left some- 
thing that ho could not quite define behind it. He had, after the 
manner of young men where women are concerned, thought that he 
understood Mildred thoroughly; now he came to the modest con- 
clusion that he knew very little about her. 

On the following afternoon, when he was at the Quinta talking 
as usual to Mrs. Carr, he saw Lord Minster comir^ ut> the steps of 
the portico, dressed in much the same way and witli exactly the 
samo air as he was accustomed to assume when he mounted thoso 
of the “ Reform,” or occasionally, if he thought that the “ hungry 
electors’* wanted “pandering” to, those of the new “National 
Club.” # * 

“ Hullo,” said Arthur , " here comes Lord Minster in his war paint, 
frock coat, tall hat, eye-glass and all. Good-bye.” 

“ Why -do you go -away, Arthur P Stop and protect me,” said 
Mild red/ laugh ing. 

“ Oh, no, indeed, I don't want to spoil sport. I would not interfere 
with your amusement on any account.” 

Mildred looked a little vexed. 

“ Well, you will come back to dinner P” 

“ That depends upon what happens.” ” . 

“ I told you what would happen, Arthur. Good-bye.” 

“Perhaps it is as well to get it over at once," thought Mil- 
dred. 

In the hall Arthur met Lord Minster, and they passed with a ges- 
ture of recognition so infinitesimally small that it almost faded into 
the nothingness of a “ cut.” So far as he could condescend to notice 
so low a thing at all, his lordship had conceived a great dislike for 
Arthur. 

“ How do you do, Lord Minster P ” said Mildred; cordially. “ I 
hear that you went to the Convent yesterday ; what did you think 
of the view?” 

“ The view, Mrs. Carr — w?|8 there a view P I did not notice it ; 
indeed, I only went up there at all toplease Florence. I don't like 
that sort of thing.” f 

“ If you don’t Tike roughing it, I am afraid that you did not enjoy 
your voyage out.” , 

“Well, no, I don’t think I did, /and there was a low fellow on 
board who had been ruined by the retrocession of the Transvaal, 
and who, 'heaping that I was in the Government, took every possible 
opportunity to tell me publimy that his wife and children were 
almost in a state of starvation, as though I cared about his con- 
founded wife and children. He was positively brutal. No, cer-i 
tainly I did not enjoy it. However, I am rewarded by finding you 
here.” . , 

“ I am very much flattered.” 

Lord Minster fixed his eye-glass firmly in his eye, planted his 
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hands at tho bottom of liis trowsers pockets, and, clearing his 
throat, placed himself in i^ho attitude that was so familiar to the 
House, and began. 

“ Mrs. Parr, I told you, when last I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, thatl should take the first opportunity of renewing a con- 
versation which I was forced to suspend in order to attend, if my 
memory serves me, a very important committee meeting. I was 
therefore Surprised, indeed I may almost say hurt, when I found 
that you had suddenly flitted from London.” 

“ Indeed, Lord Minster P ” 

“ I will not, however, take up tho time of this— I mean your 
time, by recapitulating all that I told you on that occasion ; tho 
facts are, so to speak, all upon the table, and I will merely touch 
upon the main heads of my <^sc. My‘ prospects are these : I am 
now a member of the Cabinet, and enjoy, owing to the unusual but 
calculated recklessness of my non-official public utterances, an 
extraordinary popularity with a large section of the country, the 
bppgjty "Section to which I alluded last night. It is probable that 
t&e #0&rse of the present Government is pretty nearly run, the 
country is sick of it, and those who put it into power have not got 
enough out of it. A dissolution is therefore an event of the near 
future ; the Conservatives will come in, but they have no power of 
Organization, and very little political talent at their backs, above 
all, they are deficient in energy, probably because there is nothing 
that they can destroy and therefore no pickings to struggle for. 
In short, they are not ‘capaces imperii.’ The want of these 
qualities and of leaders will very soon undermine their hold upon 
the country, always a slight one, and, assisted by a few other 
pushing men, I anticipate, by carefully playing into the hands of 
the Irish party which will really rule England in the future, being 
able, as one of the leaders of the Opposition, to consummato their 
downfall. Then will come my opportunity, and, if luck goes with 
me, I shall be first Lord of tho Treasury within half a dozen years. 
But now comes the difficulty. Though I am so popular with tho 
country, I am, /or sojyic reason quite inexplicable to myself, rather 
at a— hum — a discount amongst my colleagues and that influential 
section of society to which they belong. Sow, in order to succeed 
to the full extent that I have planned, it is absolutely essential that 
I should win tho countenance of this class, and the only way that 
I can see of doing it is by marrying some woman charming enough 
to disarm dislike, beautiful enough to command admiration, rich 
enough to entoHain profusely, and clever enough to rule England. 
Those desiderata arc all to a striking degree united in your person, 
Mrs. Carr, and I have therefore much pleasure in asking you to 
Become iny wife.” ~ 

“ You have, as I understand you, Lord Minster, made a very 
admirable statement of*how desirable it is for yourself that you 
should marry me, but it is not so clear what advantage I should 
»eap by marrying you.” 
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como Prime Minister, you would become the wife of 
Minister. 1 ’ • 

“The prospect fails to dazzle me. I have everything 
want ; why should I strive to reach a grandeur to which k 
not born, and which, to speak the truth, I regard with a 
complete indifference? But there is another point. In all yc . 
speech you have said nothing of , any affection thojj* you liavl. 
to offer, not a single word of love — you have been content to 
expatiate on tho profits that a matrimonial investment would 
bring to yourself,, and by reflection, to the other contracting 
party.” 

“Love,” asked Lord Minster, with an expression of genuine sur- 
prise ; “ why, you talk like a character in a novel ; now tell me, 
Mrs. Carr, viliat is love ? ” * 

44 It is difficult to define, Lord Minster ; but as you ask me to do 
so, I will try. Love to a woman is what the sun is to the world, it is 
her life, her animating principle, without which she must droop, 
and, if the plant be very tender, die. Except under its influence, a 
woman can never attain her full growth, never touch the height of 
her possibilities, or bloom into the plenitude of her moral beauty. 
A loveless marriage dwarfs our natures, a marriago where love is 
develops them to their utmost.” 

14 And what is love to a man ? ” 

44 Well, I should say that nine of a 'man’s passions are merely 
episodes in his career, the mile-stones that mark his path ; the 
tenth, or the first, is his philosopher’s stone that turns all things to 
gold, or, if the charm doos not work, leaves his heart, broken and 
bankrupt, a cold monument of failure.” 

“ I don’t quite follow you, and I must say that, speaking for 
myself, I never felt anything of all this,” said Lord Minster, 
blankly. 

44 1 know that you do not,' Lord Minster ; your only passions 
tend towards political triumphs and personal aggrandisement; we 
are at the two poles, you see, and I fear that we can never, never 
meet upon a common matitmonial line. But don’t be down-hearted 
about it, you will find plenty more women who fulfil oil your 
requirements and will be very happy to take you at your own 
valuation, [f only a woman 'is necessary to success, you need not 
look far, and forgive me if I say that I believe it will not make 
much difference to you who she is. But all the same, Lord Minster, 
I will venture to give you a piece of advice : next time you propose, 
address yourself a little ‘more to the lady’s affections and a little 
less to her interests,” and Mrs. Carr rose as though to show that 
tho interview was at an end. 

44 Am I then to understand that my offer is definitely refused P” 
asked Lord Minster, stiffly. 

“Iam afraid so, and I am sure that you will, on reflection, see 
how utterly unsuited we a*e to each other.” 
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throat ijlr ^ad a ^ rea ^ opportunity, and have failed to avail your- 
House* a ,Jtt ‘ on ty consolation is that the loss will be yours, and 
“ Mr r fS re ^ that I have had the trouble of coming to this place 
u ^nothing. However, there is a ship due to-morrow, and I shall 
v el7 h in her . * 

n “ I am sorry to have been the cause of bringing yon here, Lord 
j Minster, an'd still more sorry that you should feel obliged to cut 
short your stay. Good-bye, Lord Minster; wo part friends, I 
hopeP*’ 

“ Oh, certainly, Mrs. Carr. I wish you a very good morning, 
Mrs. Carr,” and nis lordship marched out of Mildred’s life. 

“There goes my chance of becoming the wife of a prime 
minister, and making a figure in history/* said that lady, as 
she watched his tall figure stalking stiffly down the avenue. 
“Well, I am glad of it. I would just as soon have married 
a speech-making figure-head stuffed full of .the purest- Radical 
principles/* 

On the following day Arthur met Lady Florence again in the 
town 

“ Where have you been to, Lady Florence P ” he said. 

“ To see my brother off,” she answered, without any signs of 
„dcep grief. 

“ What, has he gone already P ” 

“Yes; your friend Mrs. Carr has been too many for poor 
James.” 

“ What ! do you mean that he has been proposing P ” 

“ Yes, and got more than be. bargained for/* 

“Is ho cut up?” 

“ He, no, but bis vanity is. Yon see, Mr. Heigbam, it is this 
way. My brother may be a very great man and a pillar of the 
State, and all that Sort of thing. I don’t say he isn’t; but 
from personal experience I know that he is an awful prig, and 
thinks that all women are machines constructed to advance 
the comfort of your noble sex. Well, he has come down a peg 
or two, that’s all, and he don’t like it. Good-bye; I’m in a 
hurry.” 

Lady Florence was nothing if not outspoken. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

A week or so after the departure of Lord Minster, Mildred 
suggested that they should, on the following day,* vary their 
amusements by going up to the Convent, a building perched 
on the hills some thousand feet above the town of Funchal, in 
palanquins, or rather hammocks swung upon long poles. Arthur, 
who had never Jfet travelled in these luxurious conveyances, 
jumped at the idea, and even Miss Terry, when she discovered 
that she was to be carried, made no objection. The party was 
completed by the addition of a newly-married couple of whom 
Mrs. Carr had known something at home, and who had come 
to Madeira to spend the honeymoon. Lady Florence also had 
been asked, but, rather to Arthur’s disappointment, she could 
not come. 

When the long line of swinging hammocks, each with its two 
sturdy bearers, were marshalled, and the adventurous voyagers 
had settled themselves in them, they really formed quite an impos- 
ing procession, headed at it was by the extra-sized one that carried. 
Miss Terry, who complained bitterly that “ the thing wobbled and 
made her feel sick.” 

But to Arthur’s mind there was something effeminate in allowing 
himself, a strong, active man, to be carted up hills as steep as the 
side of a house by two perspiring wretches ; so, hot as it was, he, 
to the intense amusement of his bearers, elected to get out and 
walk. The newly-married man followed his example, and for a 
while they went on together, till presently the latter gravitated 
towards his wife’s palanquin, and, overcome at so long a separation, 
squeezed her hand between the curtains. Not 'wishing to intrude 
himself on their conjugal felicity, Arthur in his turn gravitated to 
the side of. Mrs. Carr, who fras being lightly swung* along in the 
second palanquin some twenty yards behind Miss Kerry’s. Shortly 
afterwards they observed a signal of distress being flown by that 
lady, whose arm was to be Been violently agitating her green veil 
from between the curtains of her hammock, which immediately 
came to a dead stop. 

“ What is it P ” cried Arthur and Mildred, in a breath, as they 
arrived on the scene of supposed disaster. 

“My dear Mildred, will you be so kind as to tell that man** 
(pointing to her front bearer, a steut, flabby individual) “that he 
must not go on carrying me. I must have a cooler man. It makes 
me positively ill to see him puffing and blowing and dripping under 
my nose like a fresh basted joint.’* 

Miss Terry’s realistic description of her bearer’s appearance, 
which was, to say the least of it, limp and moist, was no exaggera- 
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tion. But then she herself, aa Arthur well remembered, was no 
feather-weight, especially when, as in the present case, sho had 
to be carted up the side of a nearly perpendicular hill somo 
miles long, 4 a fact very well exemplified by the condition of the 
bearer. * % * r 

“My dear Agatha/’ replied Mildred, laughing, “"What is to 
be done ? Of course the man is hot, you are not a feather-weight ; 
but what is to bo done ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I won’t go on with him* it’s simply dis- 
gusting ; he might let himself out as a watering-cart/’ 

“ But we can’t get another here.” 

“ Then he must cool himself, the others might come and fan him. 
1 won’t go on till he is cool, and that’s flat.” 

“He will take hours to cool, and meanwhile wc are broiling on 
this hot road. You really must come on Agatha.” 

“I havo it,” ‘ said Arthur. “Miss Terry must turn herself 
round with her head towards the back of the hammock, and then 
she won’t see him.” 

To this arrangement the aggrieved lady was after some dilficulty 
persuaded to accede, and the procession started again. 

Their destination reached, they picnicked as they had arranged, 
and then separated, the bride and bridegroom strolling off in one 
direction, and Mildred and Arthur in another, whilst Miss Terry 
mounted guard over the plates and dishes. 

Presently Arthur and Mildred came to a little English-looking 
grove of pine and oak, that extended down a gentle slope and was 
bordered by a steep bank, at the foot of which great ferns and 
beautiful Madeira flowers twined themselves into a shelter from the 
heat. Here they sat down and gazed at the splendid and many- 
tinted view set in its background of emerald ocean. 

“What a view it is,” said Arthur. “Look, Mildred, how dark 
the clumps of sugar-cane look against the green of the vines, and 
how pretty the red roofs of the town-arc peeping out of tho groves 
of fruit-trees. Do you see the g^ent shadow .thrown upon the sea 
by that cliff? how deep and cool tho^water looks within it, and 
how it sparkles where the sun strikes.” 

“ Yes, it is beautiful, and the pines smell sweet.” g 

“ I wish Angela’ could see it,” he said, half to himself. Mildred, 
who was lying back lazily among tho forns, her hat off, her eyes 
closed, so that the long dark lashes lay upon her cheek, and her 
head resting on her arm, suddenly started up. 

“ What is the matter ? ” * 

“ Nothing, you woke me from a sort of dream, that’s all.” 

“ This spring I remember going with her to look at a view near 
the Abbey House, and saying— what I often think when I look at 
anything beautiful and full of life — that it depressed one to know 
that all this was so much food for death, and its beauty a thing 
that to-day is and to-morrow is not,” 

“And what did she say P ” 
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M She said that to her it spoke of immortality, and that in every- 
thing around her she saw evidences of eternal life.” 

“ She must be very fortunate. Shall*! tell you of what it reminds 
me?” 

“What?” # j 

“ Of neither death nor immortality, but of the full, happy, pulsing 
existence of the hour, and of the beautiful world that .pessimists 
like yourself and mystics like your Angela think so poorly of, but 
which is really so glorious and so rich in joy. Why, this sunlight 
and those flowers, and the wide sparkle of that sea, are each and 
all a happiness, and the health in our veins and the beauty in our 
eyes, deep pleasures that we never realize till we lose them. Death, 
indeed, comes to us all, but why add to its terrors by thinking of 
them whilst it is far off? And, as for life after death, it is a laint, 
vague thing, more likely to bo horrible than happy. This world is 
our only reality, the only thing that we can grasp ; here alone wo 
know that we can enjoy, and yet how we waste our short opportu- 
nities fo*r enjoyment ! Soon youth will have slipped away, and we 
shall bo too old for love. Roses fade fastest, Arthur, when tho sun 
is bright; in the evening when they have fallen, and tho ground is 
red with withering petals, do you not think we shall wish that wo 
had gathered more ? ” 

“Yours is a pleasant philosophy, Mildred,” ho said, struggling 
faintly iu his own mind against her conclusions. 

But at that moment, somehow, his fingers touched her own 
and were presently looked fast within her little palm, and for 
the first time in his life they sat hand in hand. But, happily for 
him, he did not venture to look into her eyes, and, before many 
minutes had passed, Miss Terry’s voice was heard calling him 
loudly. 

“I suppose that you must go,” said Mildred, with a shado of 
vexation in her voice and a good many shades upon her faco, “ or 
she will be blundering down horo/ I will come, too ; it is time for 
tea.” 

On arriving at the spot whence the sounds proceeded, they found 
Miss Terry surrounded by a crowd of laughing and excited bearers, 
and pouring out a flood of the most vigorous English upon an un- 
fortunate islander, who stood, a silver mug in each hand, bowing 
and shrugging his shoulders, and enunciating with every variety of 
movement indicative of humiliation, these mystic words : 

“ Mee washeenppoe, signora, washeeuppee — e.” 

“ What is the matter now, Agatha ? ” 

“ Matter, why I woke up and found this man stealing the cups ; 

I charged him at once with my umbrella, but he dodged and [ fell 
down, and tho umbrella has gone over the rock there. Take him up 
at once, Arthur — there’s the stolen property on his person. Hand 
him over to justice.” 

“Good gracious, Agatha, what are you thinking about? The., 
poor man only wants to wash the things out.” 
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“Then I should like ta know why he could not tell me so 
in plain English,” said M}ss Terry, retiring discomfited amidst 
shouts of laughter from the whole party, including the supposed 
thief. 

After tea they all set out on a grand beetle-hunting expedition, 
and so intent were they upon this fascinating pursuit that they did 
not note tt\e flight of time, till suddenly Mildred, pulling out her 
watch, gave a pretty cry of alarm. 

“ Do you know what time it is, good people P Half-past six, and 
the Oustances are to dine with us at a quarter-past seven. It will 
take us a good hour to get down ; what shall we do P ” 

“ I know,” said Arthur, “ there are two sledges just below ; I 
saw ’them as we came up. They will take us down to Funchal 
in a quarter of an hour, and we can get to the Quinta by about 
seven?* 

“ Arthur, you are invaluable ; the very thing. Come on, all of 
you, quiftk. 4 

Now these sledges are peculiar to Madeira, being made on the 
principle of the bullock car, with the difference that they travel 
down the smooth, stone-paved roadways by their own momentum, 
guided by two skilled conductors, each with one foot naked to 
prevent his slipping, who hold the ropes, and when the sledge 
fihgins to travel more swiftly than they can follow, mount upon the 
projecting ends of the runners and are carried with it. By means 
of the swift and exhilarating rush of these sledges, the traveller 
traverses the distance, that it takes some hours to climb, in 
a very few minutes. Indeed, bis journey up and down may be 
very well compared with that of the well-known British sailor 
who took five hours to get up Majuba mountain, but, accord- 
ing to his own forcibly told story, came down again with an 
almost incredible rapidity. It may therefore be imagined that 
sledge-travelling in Madeira is not very well suited to nervous 
voyagers. ‘ 

Miss Terry bad at times seen these wheelless vehicles shoot from 
the top of a mountain to the bottom likfe a balloon with the gas out, 
and had also heard of occasional accidents in connection with them. 
Stoutly she vowed that nothing should induce her to trust her neck 
to one of them. 

“ But you must, Agatha, or else be left behind. They are as safe 
as a church, and I can’t leave the Oustances to wait till half-past 
eight for dinner. Come, get in. Arthur can go in front and hold 
yon ; I will sit behind.” 

Thus admonished — Miss Terry entered groaning, Arthur taking 
his seat beside her, and Mrs. Carr hers in a sort of dickey behind. 
The newly-married pair, who did not half like it, possessed them- 
selves of the smaller sledge, determined to brave extinction in each 
other’s arms. Then the conductors seized the ropes, and, planting 
their one naked foot firmly before them, awaited the signal to 
depart. 
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u Stop/ 1 said Misa Terry, lifting the recovered umbrella, “ that 
man has forgotten to put on his shoe and stocking on his 
right leg. He will cut his foot, and, besides, it doesn’t look 
respectable to be seen dying through a place with a one-legged 
ragamuffin—” | 

“ Let her go,” shouted Arthur, and they did, to some purpose, 
for in a minute they were passing down that hill like a flash of 
light. Woods and houses appeared and vanished like the visions 
of a dream, and the soft air went singing away on either side of 
them as they clove it, flying downwards at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and leaving nothing behind them but die sound of Miss 
Terry’s lamentations. Soon they neared the bottom* but there 
was yet a dip — the deepest of them all, with a sharp turn at the 
end of it — to be traversed. 

Away went the little connubial sledge in front like a pigeon down 
the wind ; away they sped after it like an eagle in pursuit ; crack 
went the little sledge into the corner, and out shot the happy pair ; 
crash went the big sledge into it, and Arthur became conscious of 
a wild yell, of a green veil fluttering through the air, and of a fall 
as on to a feather-bed. Miss Terry’s superior weight had brought 
her to her mother earth the first, and he, after a higher heaven- 
ward flight, had lit upon the top of her. He picked her up and sat 
her down against a wall to recover her breath, and then fished 
Mildred, dirty and bruised, but as usual laughing, out of a gutter; 
the loving pair had already risen and in an agony of mutual 
anxiety were rubbing each other’s shins. . And then he started 
back with a cry, for there before him, surveying the disaster with an 
air of mingled amusement and benevolence, stood — Sir John and 
Lady Bellamy. 

Had it been the Prince and Princess of Evil-— if, as is probable, 
there is a Princess — Arthur could scarcely have been more 
astounded. Somehow he had always in his thoughts regarded Sir 
John and Lady Bellamy, when he thought about them at all, as 
possessing indeed individual characters and tendencies, but as com- 
pletely “ adscripti glebae f of the neighbourhood of the Abbey 
House as that house itself. He would as soon have expected to see 
Caresfoot’s Staff re-rooted in the soil of Madeira, as to find them 
strolling about Funchal. He rubbed his eyes; perhaps, he 
thought, he had been knocked silly and was labouring under a 
hallucination. Ho, there was no doubt about it; there they were, 
just the same as he had seen them at Isloworth, except that if 
possible Sir John looked even more like a ripe apple than usual, 
while the sun had browned his wife’s Egyptian face and given her 
a last finish as a perfect type of Cleopatra. .Nor was the recog- 
nition on his side only, for next second his hand was grasped first 
by Sir John and then by Lady Bellamy. 

** When we last met, Mr. Heigham,” said the gentleman, with a 
benevolent beam, “ I think I expressed a wish that we might booh 
renew our acquaintance, but I little thought under what circum- 
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stances our nex ^ Meeting would take place,” and he pointed to the 
overturned sledges and the prostrate sledgers. 

“ You have had a very' merciful escape,” chimed in Lady 
Bellamy, cordially; “with so many hard stones about, affairs 
might havd ended differently.” 

“Now then, Mr. Heigham, we had better set to and run, 
that is, if Agatha has got a run left in her, or we shall bo late 
after all. *Fhank goodness nobody is hurt ; but wc must find a 
hammock for Agatha, for to judge from her groans she thinks 

she is. Is my nose Oh, I beg your pardon,” and Mrs. Carr 

stopped short, observing for the first time that he was talking to 
strangers. * 

“ Do not let me detain you, if you are in a hurry. I am so 
thankful that nobody is hurt,” said Lady Bellamy. “ I believe 
that we are stopping at the same hotel, Mr. Heigham, I saw your 
ihhme in the book, so we shall have plenty of opportunities of 
meeting.” , 

But Arthur felt that there was one question which he must ask 
before he went on, whether or no it exceeded the strict letter of his 
agreement with Philip; so, calling to Mrs. Carr that he was 
coming, he said, with a blush, 

“How was Miss Caresfoot when— when last you saw her, Lady 
BpKamy P ” 

“ Perfectly well,” she answered, smiling. 

“ And more lovely than ever,” added her husband. 

“ Thank yon for that news, it is the best I have heard for some 
time. Good-bye, for the present, wo shall meet to-morrow at 
breakfast,” and -he ran on after the others, happier than he had 
been for months, feeling that he had come again ^within call of 
Angela, and as though he had never sat hand in hand with 
Mildred Carr. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

At breakfast on tbe following morning Arthur, as he had antici- 
pated, met the Bellamys. Sir J ohn came down first, arrayed in 
true English fashion, in a tourist Buit of grey, and presently Lady 
Bellamy followed. As sho entered, dressed in trailing white, and 
walked slowly up the long table, every eye was turned upon her, 
for she was one of those women who attract attention as surely 
and unconsciously as a magnet attracts iron. Arthur, looking 
with the rest, thought that lie had never seen a stranger, or at the 
same time a more imposing-looking, woman. Time had not yet 
touched her beauty or impaired her vigorous constitution, and at 
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forty Bhe was still at the zenith of her charms. TJJio dark hair, that 
threw out glinting lights of copper when the sun struck it, still 
curled in its clustering ringlets and showed no line of grey, while 
the mysterious, heavy-lidded eyes and the coral lips were as full of 
rich life and beauty as they had been when she and Hilda von 
Holtzhnusen first met at Rewtham House. 1 

On her face, too, was the same expression of quiet power, of 
conscious superiority and calm command, that had always dis- 
tinguished it. Arthur tried to think what it reminded him of, 
and remembered that the same look was to be seen upon the 
stono features of some of the Egyptian statues in Mildred’s 
museum. 

“ How splendid Lady Bellamy looks ! ” ho said, almost un- 
consciously, to his neighbour. 

Sir John did not answer; ajjd Arthur, glancing up to learn the 
reason, saw that he also was watching the approach of his wife, 
and that, his face was contorted with a sudden spasm of intense 
malice and hatred, whilst his little, pig-like eyes glittered threaten- 
ingly. He had not even heard the remark. Arthur would, have 
liked to whistle ; he had surprised a secret. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hcigham ? I hope that you are not 
bruised after your tumble yesterday. Good morning, John.” 

Arthur rose and shook hands. 

“ I never was moro surprised in my life” ho said, ** than when l 
saw you and Sir John at the top of the street there. May 1 ask 
what brought you to Madeira P ” 

“ Health, sir, health,” answered the littlo man. “ Cough, catarrh, 
influenza, and all that’s damn ah ! infernal ! ” 4 » 

“ My husband, Mr. Heigham,” struck iu Lady fiellamv, in her 
full, rich tones, M had a severe threatening of chest disease, and tho 
doctor rccommonded a trip to some warmer climate. Unfortunately, 
however, liis business arrangements will not permit of a long stay. 
We only stop here three weeks at most.” 

“ I am sorry to bear that you are not well, Sir John.” 

“ Oh ! it is nothing very m/ch,” answered Lady Boll^fiy for him : 
“ only ho requires care. What a lovely garden this i^*— ia it not P 
By the way, I forgot to inquire after the ladies who shared your 
tumble. I hope that they were none the worse. I was much Btruck 
with one of them, the very pretty person with the brown hair, 
whom you pulled out of the gutter.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Carr. Yes, she is pretty.” 

After breakfast, Arthur volunteered to take Lady Bellamy round 
the gavdeu, with the ulterior object of extracting some more infor- 
mation about Angela. It must bo remembered that he had no 
cause to mistrust that lady, nor had ho any knowledge of the 
events which had . recently happened in tho neighbourhood of the 
Abbey House. He -was therefore perfectly frank with her. 

“I suppose that you have hoard of my engagement, Lady 
Bellamy?” \ 
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w OB, yes, Mr. Jleigham ; it is quite a subject of conversation 
in the Roxham neighbourhood. Angela Care afoot is a sweet and 
very beautiful girl, and I congratulate you much.” 

u You know, then, of its conditions p” 

“ Yes, I heard of them, and thought them ridiculous. Indeed I 
tried, at Angela’s suggestion, to do you a good turn with Philip 
Caresfoot, and get him to modify them; but he would not. He 
is a curious man, Philip, and, when he once gets a thing into 
his head, it is beyond the power of most people to drive it out 
again. I suppose that you are spending your year of probation 
here?” 

“ Well, yes— I am trying to get through the time in that way ; 
but it is slow work.” 

“ I thought you seemed pretty happy yesterday,” she answered, 
smiling. 

Arthur blushed. 

“ Oh ! yes, I may appear to be. But. tell me,all about Angela.” 

” I have really very little to tell. She seems to be living as 
usual, and looks well. Her friend Mr. Fraser has come back. But 
I must be going in ; I have promised to go out walking with Sir 
John. Au rwojr, Mr. Heigham.” 

Left to himself, Arthur remembered that he also had an appoint- 
ment to keep — namely, to meet Mildred by the Cathedral steps, 
and go with her to choose some Madeira jewellery, an under- 
taking which she did not feel competent to carry out without his 
assistance. 

When he reached the Cathedral, he found her rather cross at 
having been kept waitirigfor ten minutes. 

" It is very rude of you,*' she said ; “ but I suppose that you 
were so taken up with the conversation of your friends that you 
forgot the time. By the way, who are they P anybody you have 
told me about P ” 

In the pauses of selecting the jewellery, Arthur told her all he 
knew about the Bellamys, and of their connection with the neigh- 
bourhood of the Abbey House. The djvory caused Mildred to open 
her brown eyes hud look thoughtful. Just as they came out of the 
shop, who should they run into but tho Bellamys themselves, 
chaffering for Madeira work with a woman' in the street. Arthur 
stopped and spoke to them, und then introduced Mrs. Carr, who, 
after a little conversation, asked them up to lunch. 

After this Mildred and Lady Bellamy met a good deal. The two 
women interested each other. 

One night, when the Bellamys had been about ten days in 
Madeira, the conversation took a personal turn. Sir John and 
Arthur were siiting over their wine (they were dining with Mrs. 
Carr), Agatha Terry was fast asleep on a sofa, so that Lady 
Bellamy and Mildred, seated upon loungitig-chairs, by a table 
with a light on it, placed by an open window, were practically 
alone. 
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u Oh, by the way, Lady Bellamy,” said Mildred, aftor a pause, 
“ I believe that you are acquainted with tljtf young lady to whom 
Mr. Heigham is engaged P ” She had meant to say, “ to bo married,” 
but the words stuck in her throat, 

“ Oh, yes, I know her well,” J 

“ I am so glad. I am quite curious to hear what Ahe is like ; 
one can never put much faith in lovers’ raptures, you know.” 

“ Do you mean in person or in character ? ” 

“ Both.” 

“ Well, Angela Carcsfoot is as lovely a woman as ever I saw, 
with a noble tigurc, well-set head, and magnificent eyes and hair.” 

[Mildred turned a little pale and bit her lips. 

“As to her character, I can hardly describe it. She lives in 
an atmosphere of her own, an atmosphere that I cannot reach, 
or, at any rate, cannot breathe. But if you can imagine a 
woman whoso mind is enriched with learning as profound 
as that* of the first classical scholars of the day, and tinged 
with an originality all her own; a woman whose faith' is as 
steady as that star, and whose love is deep as the sea and as 
definite as its tides ; who lives to higher ends than thoso wo 
strive for; whose whole life, indeed, gives one the idea that it 
is the* shadow — imperfect, perhaps, but still the shadow — of an 
immortal light: then you will get some idea of Angela Caro*- 
foot. She is a woman intellectually, physically, and spiritually 
immeasurably above the man on whom she has set her alfec- 
tions.” 

“ That c. nnot be,” said Mildred, softly, “ like draws to like ; she 
must have f mnd something in him, some better part, some affinity 
of which you know nothing.” 

After this she fell into silence. Presently Lady Bellamy raised 
her eyes, just now filled up with the great pupils, and fixed them 
on Mildred. 

“You aro thinkHg,” she said, slowly, “that Angela Carcsfoot 
is a formidable rivaJ” 

Mildred started, Jf 

“ How can you pretend to read my thoughts P ”* 

She laughed a little. 

“ I am an adept at the art. Don’t be down-hearted. I should 
not be surprised if, after all, the engagement between Mr. Heigham 
and Angela Caresfoot should come to nothing. Of course, I speak 
in perfect confidence.” 

“Of course.” 

“ Well, the marriage is not altogether agreeable to the father, 
who would prefer another and more suitable match. But, unfor- 
tunately, there is no way of shaking the young lady’s determiua* 
tion.” 

“Indeed.” 

“But I think that, with assistance, a way might be found.” 

Their eyes met, and this time Mildred took up the parable. 
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“Should I he wrong, Lady Bellamy, if I supposed that you 
have not come to Madeira solely for pleasure ? ” 

“ A wise person always .tries to combine business and plea- 
sure.” 

M And irl this case the business combined is in connection with 
Mr. Hcigh&m’n engagement?” 

" Exactly.” 

“ And supposing that I were to tell him this ? ” 

11 Had I not known that you would on no account toll Mr. 
Heigharn, I should not have told you.” 

“ And how do you know that ? ” 

“I will answer your question hy another. Did you ever yet 
know a woman, who loved a man, willingly help him to the arms 
of a rival, unless indeed she was forced to it ? ” she added, with 
something like a sigh. 

Mildred Carr's snowy bosom heaved tumultuously, and the rose- 
leaf hue faded from liev cheeks. 

“ You mean that 1 am in love with Arthur Hcigham. On what 
do you base that belief ? ” 

“ On a base as broad as the pyramids of which you were talking 
at dinner. Public report, not nearly so misleading a guide as 
people think, your face, your voice, your eyes, all betray yon. 
Why do you always try to get near him to touch him? — answer 
inc that. I have seen you do it three times this evening. Once 
you handed him a book in order to touch his hand beneath it ; but 
there is no need to enumerate what you doubtless very well 
remember. No nice woman, Mrs. Carr, ever likes to continually 
touch a man unless she loves him. You are always listening for 
his voice and step, you are listening for them now. Your eyes 
follow hit? lace as a dog does his master’s — when you speak to him, 
your voice is a caress in itself. Shall I go on ? ”’ 

“ I think that it is unnecessary. Whether you be right or not, I 
will give you the credit of being a close observer.” 

“To observe with me is at onco a task and an amusement, and 
the habit is one that leads me to accura^ conclusions, as I think you 
will admit. The conclusion I have come to in your case is that you 
do not wish to see Arthur Heigham married to another woman. I 
spoke jitst now of assistance ” 

“ * have n °ne to givo, I will give none. How could I look him in 
the face?” 

“You arc strangely scrupulous for a woman in your position.” 

“ 1 have always tried to behave like an honourable woman, Lady 
Bellamy, and I do not feel inclined to do otherwise now.” 

“ Perhaps you will think differently when it comes to the point. 
But in the meanwhile remember, that people who will not help them- 
selves, cannot expect to be helped.” 

“ Once and for all, Lady Bellamy, understand mo. I light for my 
own hand with the weapons which Nature and fortune have given 
me* and hy inysolf I will staud or fall. I will join in no schemes to 
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separate Arthur from this woman. If I cannot win him for myself 
by myself, I will at any rate lose him fairly. I will respect what 
you have told me, but I will do no more.” 

Lady Bellamy smiled as she answered — 

“ I really admire your courage. It is quite quixotic. * Ilush, here 
come tho gentlemen.” - — 1 


CHAPTER XLV. 


A pew days after the dinner at the Quinta Carr, the Bellamys’ visit 
to Madeira drew to a close. On the evening bel'orp their departure, 
Arthur volunteered to take Lady Bellamy down to the parade to 
hear the band play. Alter they had walked about a whilo under the 
.shade of the magnolia-trees, which were starred all over with creamy 
cups of bloom, and sullieiontly inspected the gay throng of Portu- 
guese inhabitants and English visitors, mado gayer still by the 
amazingly gorgeous uniforms of the otlicials, Arthur spied two 
chairs m a comparatively quiet corner, and suggested thaUthey 
should sit down. 

“Lady Bellamy,” he Baid, after hesitating a while, “you are a 
woman of the world, and I believe a friend of rny own. 1 want to 
ink your advice about something.” 

" ft is entirely at your service, Mr. Heigham.” 

“ Well, really it is very awkward ” 

“ Shall I turn my head so as not to sec your hi* when?” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Lady Bellamy. 01 course you will say nothing 
of this.” 

“ If you doubt my discretion, Mr. TIeigham, do not chooso me as 
a confidante. You arc going, unless 1 am mistaken, to speak to me 
about Mrs. Carr,” # 

“ Yes, it is about her. But how did you know that ? You always 
seem to be able to read one’s thoughts before one speaks. Do you 
know, sometimes I think that she has taken a fancy to me, do you 
see, and I wanted to ask what you thought about it.” 

“ Well, supposing that she had, most young men, Mr. Ileiglinm, 
Would not talk of such a thing in a tone befitting a great catastrophe. 
But, if I am not entering too deeply into particulars, what makes 
you think so?” 

“ Well, really, I don’t exactly know. She sometimes gives me a 
general idea.” 

“ Oh, then, there has been nothing tangible.” 

“ Well, yes, once she took my hand, or I took hers, I don’t know 
which ; but I don’t think much of that, because it’s the sort of 
thing that’s always happening, don’t you know, and nine times pat 

«2 
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of ton means nothing at all. But why I ask you about it is that, 
if there is anything of the sort, I had better cut and run out of this, 
because it would not be fair te stop, either to her, or to Angela,, or 
myself. It would bo dangerous, you see, playing with such a 
woman as Mildred.” 

“ So you would go away if you thought that she took any warmer 
interest in you than ladies generally do in men engaged to ho 
married.” 

" Certainly I should.” 

“ Well, then, I think that I can set your mind at ease. I have 
observed Mrs. Carr pretty closely, and in the way you suppose si nr 
cares for you no more than she does for your coat. She is, no 
doubt, a bit of a flirt, and very likely wishes to get you to fall in 
love with her — a natural ambition on the part Of a woman ; but, as 
for being in love, with yon herself, the idea is absurd. Women of 
the world do not fait in Jove so readily ; they are too much taken 
up with thinking about themselves to have time to think about 
anybody else. With them it is all self, self, self, 'from morning till 
night. Besides, look at tho common-sense side of the thing. Do 
you suppose it likely that a person of Mrs. Carr’s wealth and 
beauty, who has ouly to lift her hand to have all London at her 
feet, is likely to fix her affections upon a young man whom she 
knows is already engaged to be married, and who — forgive me if I 
say so — has not got the same recommendations to her favour that 
many of her suitors have ? It is, of course, quite possible that 
Mrs. Carr’s society may be dangerous for you, in which case it 
might be wise fdr you to go ; but I really do not think that you 
need feel any anxiety on her account. She finds you a charming com- 
panion, and in some ways a useful one, and that is all. When you 
go, somebody else will soon fill the vacant space.” 

“ Then that’s all right,” said Arthur, though somehow he did not 
feel as wildly delighted as he should have done at hearing it so 
clearly demonstrated that Mildred did not care a brass button 
about him ; but then that is human nature. Between eighteen and 
thirty-five, ninety per cent, of the men'^n the world would like to 
centre iu thomsefives the affections of every young and pretty 
woman they know, even if there was not the ghost of a chance of 
their marrying one of them. The same tendency is to be observed 
.'conversely in the other sex, only in their case with a still smaller 
proportion of exception^. 

“ By tlic way,” asked Arthur, presently, “ how is my late guar- 
dian, Mr. George CaresfootP” 

“Not at all well, I am sorry to say, I am very anxious 
about his health, lie is in the south of England now for a 
change.” 

“ I am Rorry he is ill. Do you know, I daresay you will think 
me 'absurd ; but you have taken a weight off my mind. I always 
had an idea that he wanted to marry Angela, and sometimes I am 
afraid that I have suspected that Philip Caresfoot carted me off in 
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order to give him a chance. You see, Thilip is uncommonly fond 
of money, and George is rich.” 

“ AVhat an absurd idea, Mr. Ileighata !■ Why, Coorgo looks upon 
matrimony as an institution of the evil one. Ho admires Angela, 
1 know— he always docs admire a pretty face; hut as for dreaming 
of marrying a girl half his age, and Ins own cousin into *the bargain, 
it is about the last thing that he would do.” 

“I am glad to hear it. I am sure I have been uncomfortable 
enough thinking about him sometimes. Lady Bellamy, will you 
do something for me P ” 

“ What is that, Mr. ITeigham ? ” 

44 'fell Angela all about me.” 

* 44 But, would that be quite honourable, Mr. Hcigliam — under the 
conditions of your engagement, [ mean ? ” 

“You never promised not to talk about me; I only pro- 
mised not to attempt .verbal or written communication with 
Angela.” 

“ Wtdl, I will tell her that I met you, and that you are well, and, 
if Philip will allow me, I will tell her more; but of courso 1 don't 
know if ho will or not. What ring is that you wear P ” 

“ It is one that Angela gave mo when we became engaged. It 
was her mother’s.” 

44 Will you let me look at it P ” ■ 

Arthur held oftt his hand. The ring was an antique, a large 
emerald, cut like a seal and heavily set in a band of dull gold. On 
the face of the stone were engraved some mysterious characters. 

“ What is that engraved on the stone P ” 

“I am not sure; but Angela told me that Mr. Fraser had taken 
an impression of it, and forwarded it to a great Oriental scholar, 
llis friend said that the stone must be extremely ancient, as the 
character is a form of Sanscrit, and that he believed the word to 
mean 4 For ever’ or 4 Eternity .’ Angela said that it had been in 
her mother’s family for generations, and was supposed to have been 
brought from the East about the year 1700. That is all 1 know 
about it.” * * # 

“The motto is better suited to a wedding-ring than to an 
engagement stone,” said Lady Bellamy, with one of her dark 
smiles. * * 

“Why?” 

44 Because engagements are like promises and pie-crust, made to 
be broken.” 

44 1 hope that will not be the case with ours, however,” said 
Arthur, attempting a laugh. 

44 1 hope not, I am sure ; but never pin your faith absolutely to 
any woman, or you will regret it. Always accept her oaths and 
protestations as you would a political statement, politely, and with 
an appearance of perfect faith, but with a certain grain of mistrust. 
Woman’s fidelity is in the main a fiction. Wo are faithful just as 
men are, so long as it suits us to be so ; with this difference how- 
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ever, men play false from passion or impulse^womcn from calc a* 
lation.” 

‘■You do not draw a pleasing picture of your own sex.” 

“When is the truth pleasing? It is only when we clothe its 
nakedness with the rags of imagination, or sweeten it with fiction, 
that it can please. Of itself, it is so ugly a thing that society in 
its refinement will not even hear it, but prefers to employ a corre- 
sponding formula. Tims all passion, however vile, is called by tho 
name of 4 love/ all superstitious terror and grovelling attempts to 
conciliate the unseen are known as ! jreligion/ while selfish greed 
and tho hungry lust for power masquerade as laudable ‘ambition.* 
Men and women, especially women, bate the truth, because, liko 
tho electric light, it shows them as they are, and that is vile. 1 1 
has grown so strange to them from disuse that, like Pilate, they do 
not even know what it is ! 1 was going to say, however, that if 
you care to trust me with it, I think 1 sec how I can take a message 
to Angela for you — without either causing you to break your 
promise or doing anything dishonourable myselft” 

“J-JowP” ' 

“ Well, if you like, I will take her that ring. T think that is a 
very generous oiler on my part, for I do not liko tho responsi- 
bility.” 

Put what is the use of taking her the ring ? ” 

“ It is something that there can be no mistake about, that is all, 
a speaking message from yourself. Hut don’t give it me if you do 
not liko ; perhaps you had rather not ! ” 

“I don’t like parting with it at all, I confess, but I should 
dearly like to send her something. 1 suppose that you would not 
take a letter ? ” 

“ You would not write one, Mr. Heigham ! ” 

“ No, of course, I forgot that accursed promise. Here, take tho 
ring, and say all you can to Angela with it. You promise that you 
will?” 

“ Certainly, I promise that I will say all I can.” 

“You are very good and kind. I w3i$li to Heaven that I were 
going to Murlshiro with you. If you only knew how 1 long to 
see her again. I think that it would break my heart if any- 
thing happened to separate us,” and his lips quivered at the 
thought. 

Lady Bellamy turned her sombre face upon him — thcro was com- 
passion in her eyes. 

“ If you bear Angela Caresfoot so great a love, be guided by me 
and shake it off, strangle it — be rid of 'it anyhow; for fulfilled 
affection of that nature would carry a larger happiness with it 
than is allowed in a world planned expressly to secure the greatest 
misery of the greatest number. * There is a late which fights against 
it; its ministers are human folly and passion. You have seen 
many marriages, tell me, how many have you known, out of a 
novel, when* the people married their true loves ? In novels they 
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always do, it is another of society’s pleasant fictions, but real life 
is like a novel without the third volume. I do not want to alarm 
you, Mr. Hcigham ; but, because I like you, I ask you to steel your 
mind to disappointments, so that, if a blow comes, it may not crush 
you.” 

*’ What do yon mean, Lady Bellamy, do you know'of any im- 
pending trouble ? ” 

“IP Certainly not. I only talk on general principles. Do not 
bo over-confident, and never trust a woman . Como, let u s get home.” 

Next morning, when Arthur came down to breakfast, the 
Bellamys had sailed. The mail had come in from the Capo at 
midnight, and left again at dawn, taking them with it. , 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

The departure of the Bellamys left Arthur in very low spirits. 
Ilis sensations were similar to those which one can well imhgiuo 
an ancient Greek might have experienced who, having sent to 
consult the Delphic oracle, had got for his pains a very unsatis- 
factory reply, foreshadowing evils but not actually defining them. 
Lady Bellamy was in some way connected with the idea of an 
oracle in his mind. She looked oraculaujf Her dark face aud 
inscrutable eyes, the stamp of power upon her brow, all suggested 
that she was a mistress of the black arts. Her words, too, were 
mysterious, and fraught with bitter wisdom and a deep knowledge 
distilled from the poisonous weeds of life. 

Arthur felt with something like a shudder that, if Lady Bollamy 
prophesied evil, evil was following hard upon her words. And in 
warning him not to placed his whole heart’s happiness upon one 
venture, lest it should meet with shipwreck, he was sure that Bhe 
was prophesying with a knowledge of the future denied to ordinary 
j nortals. How earnestly, too, she had cautioned him against 
putting absolute faith in Angela—so earnestly, indeed, that her 
talk had left a flavour of distrust in his mind. Yet how could he 
mistrust Angela ? 

Nor was he comforted by a remark that fell from Mildred Carr 
the afternoon following the departure of the mail. liaising her 
eyes, she glanced at his hand. 

“ What are you looking at V ” he said. 

“ Was uot that queer emerald you wore your engagement ring ?” 

u What have you done with it ? ” 

“ I gave it to Lady Bellamy to give to Angela.” 
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“What for?” 

"To show her that I am alive and well. I may not write, yon 
know” • • 

" You are very confiding.” 

“ What do you mean P ” 

"Nothing. At least, I mean that I don’t think that I should 
care to hand over my engagement ring so easily. It might bo 
misapplied, ‘you know.” 

This view of the matter helped to fill up the cup of Arthur's 
nervous anxiety, and he vainly plied Mildred with questions to 
get her to elucidate her meaning, and state her causes of sus- 
picion, if she had any; but she would say nothing more on the 
subject, which then dropped, and was not alluded to again between 
them. 

After the Bellamys’ departure, the time wore on at Madeira 
without bringing about any appreciable change in the situation. 
But Mildred saw that their visit had robbed hereof any advantages 
she had gained over Arthur, for they had, as it were, brought 
Angela’s atmosphere with them, and, faint though it was, it sufficed 
to overpower her influence. ITc made no move forward, and seemed 
to have entirely forgotten the episode on the hills when he had 
gone so very near disaster. On the contrary, he appeared to her 
tq grow increasingly preoccupied as time went on, and to look 
upon her more and more in the light of a sister, till at length her 
patience wore thin. 

As for her passion, it grew almost unrestrain able in its confine- 
ment. Now she drifted like a rudderless vessel on a sea which 
raged continuously and knew no space of calm. And so little oil 
was poured upon the troubled waters, there were so few breaks in 
the storm-walls that rose black between her and the desired haven 
of her rest. Indeed, she began to doubt if even her poor power of 
charming him, as at first she had been able to do, with the sparkle 
of her wit and the half-unconscious display of her natural grace, 
was not on the wane, and if she was not hear to losing her pre- 
carious foothold in his esteem and affection. The thought that ho 
might bo tiring df her struck her like freezing wind, and for # a 
moment turned her heart to ice. 

Poor Mildred ! higher than dver above her head bloomed that 
"blue rose” she longed to pluck. Would she ever reach it after 
all her striving, even to gather one poor leaf, one withered petal ? 
The path which led to it was very nard to climb, and below the 
breakers boiled. Would it, after all, be her fate to fall, down into 
that gulf of which tho sorrowful waters could, bring neither death 
nor forgetfulnes's ? 

And so Christmas came and went. 

b One day, when they were all sitting in the drawina-room, some 
eight weeks after the Bellamys had left, and Mildred* was letting 
her mind run on such thoughts as these, Arthur, who had been 
reading a novel, got up and opened the folding-doors at the end of 
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tlie room which separated it from the second drawing-room, and 
also the^ further doors between that i;oom and the dining-room. 
Then he returned, and, standing at the top of the big drawing- 
room, took a bird’s-eye view of the whole suite. 

“ What are you doing, Arthur ? ” . . 

“ I am reflecting, Mildred, that, with such a suite of apartments 
at your command, it is a sin and a shame not to give a ball.” 

“ I will give a ball, if you like, Arthur. Will you dance with 
mo if I do?” > 

“ ITow many times P 99 he said, laughing. 

“ Well, I will be moderate— three times. Let me see — the first 
waltz, the waltz before supper, and the last' galop.” 

“ You will dance nie off my head. It is dangerous to waltz with 
any one so pretty,” I10 said, in that bauteriug tone he often took 
with her, and which aggravated her intensely. 

“ It is more likely that my own head will suffer, as I dance, so 
rarely. Then, that is a bargain ? 99 

“ Certainly/* 

“ Dear me, Mildred, how silly you are 5 you are like a school- 
girl ! ” said Miss Terry. * * . 

“Agatha is put out because you do not offer to dance three times 
with her.” " 

” Oh ! but I will, though, if she likes ; three quadrilles.*' 

A ud so the matter passed off in mutual badinage; but Mildred 
did not forget her intention. On the contrary, “society” at 
Madeira was soon profoundly agitated by the intelligence that the 
lady Croesus, Mrs. Carr, was about to give a magnificent ball, and 
so ill-natured — or, rather, so given to jumping to conclusions — 
is society, that it was freely said it was in order to celebrate her 
engagement to Arthur TIeighain. Arthur heard nothing of this; 
one is ajwaysibe last to hear tilings about oneself. Mildred knew 
of it, however, but, whether Troth indifference or from Borne hidden 
motive, she neither took any steps to contradict it herself, nor 
would she allow Miss Terry to do so. 

“ Nonsense,** she said ; “ let them talk. To contradict such 
things only makes people believe them the more. Mind now, 
Agatha, not a word of this to Mr. Hcigham ; it would put him out.” 

“ Well, Mildred, I should have thought that you would be put 
out too.** 

“I! — oh, no I Worse things might happen,” and she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

At length the much-expected evening came, and the arriving 
guests found that the ball had been planned on a sc’ale such as 
Madeira had never before beheld. The night was lovely and 
sufficiently still to admit of the illumination of the. gardens by 
means of Chinese lanterns that glowed all around in hundreds, 
and were even hung like golden fruit amongst the topmost leaves 
of the lofty cabbage palms, and from the tallest sprays of the 
bamboos. Within, the scene was equally beautiful. The suite of 
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three reception-rooms had been, throw 11 into one, two for dancing, 
and one for use as a sitting-room. They were quite full, l’or the 
Madeira season was at its ’height, and all the English visitors who 
were “ anybody ” were there. There happened, too, to be a man- 
of-war in tho harbour, every man-jack, or, rather, every officer-jack 
qf which/ with the exception of tliose on watch — and they were to 
be relieved later on — was there, and prepared to enjoy himself with 
a gusto characteristic of the British sailor-man. 

The rooms, too, were by^no moans devoid of beauty, but by far 
the loveliest woman in them was Mrs. Carr herself. She was 
simply dressed in a pcrfectly-litting black satin gown, looped up 
with diamond stars that showed off the exquisite lairnessof her 
skin to great perfection. Her ornaments were also diamonds, but 
such diamonds — not little flowers and birds constructed of tiny 
stones, but large single gems, each the size of a hazel-nut. On 
her head she wore a tiara of these, eleven stones in all, five 011 each 
side, and surmounted over the centre of tho , forehead by an enor- 
mous gem as large as a small walnut, which, standing, by itself 
above the level of the others, Hashed and blazed like a fairy slur. 
Around her neck, wrists, and waist were similar points of concen- 
trated light, that, shining against the black satin as she moved, 
gave her a truly magnificent appearance. Never before had 
Mildred Carr looked so perfectly lovely, for her face and form were 
well worthy of the gems and dress ; indeed, most of the men thore 
that night thought her eyes as beautiful as her diamonds. 

The ball opened with a quadrille, but in this Mrs. Carr did not 
dance, being employed in the reception of her guests. Then fol- 
lowed a waltz, and, as its first strains struck up, several applicants 
came to compete for the honour of her hand ; but she declined 
them all, saying that she was already engaged; and presently 
Arthur, looking very tall and quite the typical young Englishman 
in his drcss-clothes, came hurrying up. 

“ You are late, Mr. Hcigham,” she said ; “ the music has begun.” 

“Yes; I am awfully sorry. I was dancing with Lady Flo- 
rence, and coujd not find her old aunt.” 

“Indeed, to mo Mrs. Yellcy is pretty conspicuous, with Jiat 
green thing on her head ; but con^e along, we are wasting time.” 

Putting his arm round her waist, they sailed away together 
amidst the murmurs of the disappointed applicant. 

“ Lucky dog,” said one. 

41 Infernal puppy,” muttered another. 

Arthur enjoyed his waltz very much, for the rooms, though full, 
were not crowded, and Mildred waltzed well. Still he was a little 
uneasy, for he felt that, in being chosen to dance the first waltz 
with the giver of this splendid entertainment over the heads of so 
many of his ^superiors in rank and position, he was being put 
rather out nisof;place. Ho did not as a rule take any great degree 
of notice of Mildred’s appearance, but to-night it struck him as 
unusually charming. 
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“You loot very beautiful to-night, Mildred,” he said, when 1 liey 
halted for breath ; “and what splendid diamonds you have on ! ” 

She flushed with pleasure at his compliment. 

“ You must not laugh at my diamonds. I know that I am 
too insignificant to wear such jewels. I had two minds about 
putting them on.” 

“ Laugh at them, indeed. I should as soou think of laughing at 
the Bank of England. Thoy are splendid.” 

“Yes,” she said, bitterly; “they would be splendid on your 
Augcla. They want a splendid woman to carry them oil'.” 

Oddly enough, he was thinking the same thing: so, having 
nothing to say, lie went on dancing. Presently the waltz curno to 
an end, and Mildred was obliged to hurry oft* to receive the Portu- 
guese Governor, who had just put in an appearance. Arthur 
looked at his card, and found that he was down for the next galop 
with Lady Florence Claverlcy. 

“ Our dance again,. Lady Florence.” 

“lteally, Mr. Heigbam, this is quite shocking. If everybody 
did not know that you belonged body and soul to the lovely widow, 
I should be accused of flirting with you.” 

“ Who was it made mo promise to dance five dances P ” 

“ 1 did. I want to make Mrs. Carr angry.” . ^ 

“ Why should my danciug five or fifty dances with you mako 
Mrs. Carr angry P ” 

Lady Florence shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“Arc you blind P” she said. 

Arthur felt uncomfortable. 

In due course, however, tho last waltz before siipper camo round, 
and he, as agreed upon, danced it with his hostess. As the strains 
of the music died away, tho doors of the supper-room and tent 
were thrown open. 

“ Now, Arthur,” said Mildred, “take me in to supper.” 

Fe hesitated. 

“ The Portuguese Governor ” ho began. 

She stamped her little foot, and her eyes gave an ominous flash. 

“ Must I ask you twice P ” she said. 

Then lie yielded, though the fact of being for the second time 
that night placed in an unnecessarily prominent position made him 
feci more uncomfortablo than ever, for they were seated at the head 
of the top table. Mildred Carr was in tho exact centre, with him- 
self on her right and the Portuguese Governor on the left. To 
Arthur’s left was Lady Florence, who took an opportunity to 
assure him solemnly that ho really “ bore liis blushing honours, 
very nicely,” and to ask him “how lie liked the high places at 
feasts P” 

The supper passed off as brilliantly as most successful suppers 
do.« Mrs. Carr looked charming, and her conversation sparkled like 
her own champagne; but it seemed to him that, as in the case of 
'the wine, there was too much sting in it. The wine was a little 
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too dry, and her talk a little too full of suppressed sarcasm, 
though he could not quite /tell what it was aimed at, any more than 
he could trace the source of the champagne bubbles. 

Sapper done, he led her back to the ball-room. The second extra 
was just beginning, and she stood as though she were expecting 
him to ask her to dance it. 

“ I am- sorry, Mildred, but I must go now. I am engaged this 
dance,” 

“ Indeed — who to P ” ^This was very coldly said, 

“ Lady Florence,'* he answered, confusedly, though there really 
was no reason why he should be confused. 

She looked at him steadily. 

“ Oh ! I forgot, for to-night you are her monopoly. Good-bye.” 

A little while after this, Arthur thought that lie had had about 
enough dancing for awhile, and went and sat by himself in a secluded 
spot under the shadow of a tree-fern in a temporary conservatory put 
up outside a bow-window. The Chinese lantern that hubgupou tho 
fern had gone out, leaving his chair in total darkness. Presently a 
couple, whom he did not recognise, for lie only saw their backs, 
strayed in, and placed themselves on a bench before him in such a 
way aB to entirely cut off his retreat. Ho was making up his mind 
to disturb them, when they began a conversation, in which the 
squeezing of hands and mild terms of endearment played a part. 
Fearing to interrupt, lest he should disturb their equanimity, he 
judged it best to stop where he was. Presently, however, their 
talk took a turn that proved intensely interesting to him. It was 
something as follows : — 

She. “ Have you seen the hero of the evening P ” 

He. “ Who ? Do you mean tho Portuguese Governor in his war- 
paint p ” 

She. “Ho, of course not. You don’t call him a hero, do youP 
I mean our hostess’s fiance, the nice-looking young fellow who took 
her in to supper.” 

He. “ Oh, yes. I did not think much of him. Lucky dog ! but 
lie must be rather mean. They say that he is engaged to a girl 
in England, and lias thrown her over for the widow.” 

She. “ Ah, you're jealous l I know that you would like to be in 
his shoes. Come, confess.” 

Ha. “You are very unkind. Why should I be jealous 
when *' 

She. “Well, yon need not hurt my hand, and will you never 
remember that black shows against white ! ” 

He, “ It's awfully hot here ; let's go into the garden.” [Exeunt."} 
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CHAPTER XLVIt 

Author emerged from his hiding-place, horror-struck at learning 
what was being said about him, and wondering, so far as’ ho was 
at the moment capable of accurate thought, how long this report 
had been going about, and whether by any chance it had reached 
the cars of the Bellamys. If it had, the mischief might be very 
serious. In the confusion of his mind, only two things were clear 
to him — one was, that both for Mildred’s and his own sake, he 
must leave Madeira at once ; and, secondly, that ho would dance no 
more with her that night. 

Meanwhile the ball was drawing to a close, and presently he heard 
the strains 9 f the last galop strike up. After the band had boon 
playing for ii minute br so, a natural curiosity drew him to the 
door of the ball-room, to see ii Mildred was dancing with any- 
body else. Here be found Lady Florence, looking rather disconso- 
late. 

“ How is it that you are not dancing ? ” she asked. 

He murmured somiffching inaudible about “ partner.” 

“ Well, we are in the same box. What do you think? I pro- 
mised this galop to Captain Clcmciice, and now there he is, vainly 
trying to persuade Mrs. Carr, who won’t look at him, and appears 
to be waiting for somebody else — you, I should think — to give him 
the dance. 1 will bo even with him, though.” 

Just then the music reached a peculiarly seductive passage. 

“ Oh, come along ! ” said Lady Florence, quito regardless of the 
proprieties ; and, before Arthur well knew where he was, he was 
whirling round the room. 

Mrs. Carr was standing at the top corner, where the crush 
obliged him to slacken his pace, and, as he did so, he caught her 
eye. She was talkiug to Lady Florence's faithless ftyrtner, with a 
smile upon her lips ; but one glance at her face suffieecl to tell him 
that she was in a royal rage, and, what was more, with himself 
Hi.'? partner noticed it, too, and was amused. 

“ Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Hcigham,you have come into trouble. 
Look at Mrs. Carr.” And shelanghed. ^ 

But that was not all. Either from sheer mischief, or from curio- 
sity to see what would happen, she insisted upon stopping, as *tho 
dauce drew to a close, by Mildred’s comer. That lady, however, 
proved herself equal to the occasion. 

11 Mr. Heigham,” she said sweetly, “ do you know that that was 
our dance?” 

“ Oh, was it? ” he replied, feeling very much a fool. 

“ Yes, certainly it was; but with such a temptation to error **— *• 
and she smiled towards Lady Florence—" it is not wonderful that 
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a made a mistake), and, as you look bo contrite, you slmll he 
™<brgiven. Agatha, there’s a dear, just ask that man to go lip to 
^the band, ami toll them to play another waltz, ‘ La Berceuse/ bcL'ore 
‘ God save the Queen.* ” 

Arthur felt all the while, though she was talking so suavely, that 
she was in a state of suppressed rage ; once he glanced at her, and 
saw that her eyes seemed to dash. But her anger only made 
her look more lovely, supplying as it did an added dignity and 
charm to her sweet features. Nor did she allow it to have full 

play. 

Mildred felt that tlio crisis in her fortunes was far too serious to 
admit of being trifled with. She knew how unlikely it was that she 
would ever have a better chance with Artbnr than she had now, 
for the mirrors told her that she was looking her loveliest, which 
was very lovely indeed. In addition, sho was surrounded by every 
seductive circumstance that could assist to compel a young man, 
however much engaged, to commit himself by some act or words of 
folly. The sound and sights of beauty, the rich odour of flowers, 
the music’s voluptuous swell, ar.d last, but not least, the pressure 
of her gracious form and the glances from her eyes, which alornv 
were enough to make fools of ninety-nine out of every hundred] 
young men in Europe— all these things combined to help her. 
And to them must bo added her determination, that concentrated 
strength of will employed to a single end, which, if there be any 
truth in tho theories of the action of mind on mind, cannot fail to 
influence the individual on whom it is directed. 

“ Now, Arthur.” 

The room was very nearly clear, for it was drawing towards day- 
light when they floated away together. Oh ! what a waltz that 
was ! The incarnate spirit of the dance took possession of them. 
8 he waltzed divinely, and there was scarcely anything to check 
their progress. On, on they sped with Hying feet as the music rose 
a nd fell above them. And soon things began to change for Arthur. 
All sense of embarrassment and regret vanished from his mind, 
which now ai peared to be capable of holding but one idea of tho 
simplest and* yet the most soaring nature. ITc thought that ho 
yras iu heaven with Mildred Carr. On, still on ; now ho saw 
nothing but her shcll-like face and tlio large flash of tho circling 
diamonds, lelt nothing but the pressure of her form and her odorous 
breath upon his cheek, heard nothing but the soft sound of her 
breathing. Closer he clasped her; there was no sense of weariness 
in his feet or oppression in his lungs ; he could have danced for 
ever. But all too soon the music ceased with a crash, and they 
were standing with quick breath and sparkling eyes by the spot 
that they had started from. Close by Miss Terry was sitting 
yawning. 

“ Agatha, say good-bye to those people for me. I must get a 
breath of fresh air. Give me a glass of water, please, Arthur.” 

He did so, and, by way of composing his own nerves, took a 
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tumbler of champagne. ITe had no longer any thought of anxiety 
or danger, ami be, too, longed for air. They passed out into the 
garden, and, by a fiommon consent, made their way to the museum 
verandah, which was, as it proved, quite’ deserted. 

The night, which was drawing to its close, was perfect. Far 
over the west tlio setting moon was sinking into the silver ocean, 
whilst the first primrose hue of dawn was creeping up the eastern 
sky. It was essentially a dangerous night, especially after dancing 
and champagne — a night to make people do and say regrettable 
things ; for, as one of the poets — is it not Byron ? — has profoundly 
remarked, there is the very devil in the moon at times. - , t , ^ 1 r 

They stood and gazed awhile at the softness of its setting splen-' 
donrs, and listened to the sounds of the last departing guests 
hiding into silence, and to the murmurs of the quiet sea. At last 
she spoke, very low and musically. 

“ I was angry with you. I brought yon hero to scold you ; but 
on such a night I cannot find the heart.” 

“ What /lid you wafit to scold me about ? ” 

*' Never mind ; it is all forgotten. Look at that setting moon 
and the silver clouds above her,” and she dropped her hand, from 
which she had slipped the glove, upon his own. 

“ And now look at me and tell mo how I look, and how yon liked 
the hall. I gave it to please you.” 

“ You look yery lovely, dangerously lovely, and the ball was 
splendid. Let us go.” 

“ Do you think me lovely, Arthur P” 

11 Yes ; who could help it P But let us go in.” 

“ Stay awhile, Arthur; do not leave me yet. Toll me, is not this 
necklace undone P Fasten it for me, Arthur.” 

He turned to obey, but his hand shook too much to allow him to 
do so. Her eyes shone into his own, her fragrant breath played 
upon his brow, and her bosom heaved beneath his shaking hand. 
She too was moved; light tremors ran along her limbs, the colour 
came and went upon her neck and brow, and a dreamy look had 
gathered in her tender eyes. Beneath them the sedunado its gentle 
music, and above the wind was whispering to the trees. Presently 
his hand dropped, and ho stood fascinated. 

“ I cannot. What makes you look like that? You are bewitch- 
ing me.” 

Next moment he heard a sigh, the next Mildred’s sweet lips were 
upon his own, and she was in his arms. She lay there still, quite 
still, but even as she lay there rose, as it were, in the midst of tha 
glamour and confusion of his mind, that made him see all things 
distraught, and seemed to blot out every principle of right and 
honour, another and far different scene. For, as in a vision, ho saw 
a dim English landscape and a grey ruin, and himself within its 1 
shadows with a nobler woman in his arms, “ Dethrone me,” said a 
remembered voice, “desert me, and I will still thank you for this 
hour of imperial happiness.” The glamour was gone, the con- 
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fasinn made straight, and clear above him shone the light of 
duty. 

“ Mildred, dear Mildred, this cannot be. Sit down. I want to 
speak to you.” ' # ; • w * ^ 

She turned quite white, and sank from his arms without a 
word. 

“Mildred, you know that I am engaged.” 

The lips moved, but no sound issued from them. Again she 
tried. 

“I know.” ’ 

11 Then why do you tempt meP I am only a man, and weak as 
water in your presence^ Do not make me dishonourable to myself 
and her.” 

“ I love you as well as she. There — take the shameful truth.” 

“ Yes, but — forgive mo if I pain you, for I must, I must. I lovo 

her?. 

' The beautiful face hid itself iu the ungloved hands. No answer 
came, only the great diamond sparkled and blazed in the soft light 
like a hard and cruel eye. 

“ l>o not, Mildred, for pity’s sake, involve us all in shame and 
ruin, but let us part now. If I could have foreseen how this would 
end ! But I have been a blind and selfish fool. I have been to 
Lla*ne.” 

She was quite calm now, and spoke iu ber usual singularly clear 
voice. ‘ 

“ Arthur dear, I do not blame you. Loving her, how was it likely 
that you should think of love from me ? I only blame jpyself. I 
have loved you, God help me, ever since we met —loved you with a 
despairing, desperate love such as I hope that you may never know. 
"Was I to allow your phantom Angela to snatch tlio cup from my 
lips without a struggle, the only "happy cup I ever knew? For, 
Arthur, at the best of times, I have not been a happy woman*; I 
have always wanted love, and it has not come to me. Perhaps I 
should be, but I am not — a high ideal being. I am as Nature made 
me, Arthur, a poor creature, unable to stand alone against such a 
current as has/latoly swept me with it. But you are quite right, 
you must leave mo, we must separate, you must go ; but oh God I 
when I think of the future, the hard, loveless future ” 

She paused awhile, and then went on— 

“ I did not think to harm you or involve you in tronble, though I 
hoped to win some small portion of your love, and I had something 
to give you in excliauge, if beauty and great wealth aro really worth 
anything. But you must go, dear, now, whilst I am brave. I hope 
that you will be happy with your Angela. When I see your 
marriage in the paper, I shall send her this tiara as a wedding 
present. I shall never wear it again. Go, dear ; go quick.” 

Ho turned to leave, not trusting himself to speak, for the big tears 
Btood in his eyes, and his throat was choked. When he had reached 
the steps, she called him back. 
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"Kiss me once before yon go, and I see vonr dear face no more- 
I used to be a proud woman, and to think tnat I can Btoop to rob a 
kiss from Angela. Thank you ; you am very kind. And now one 
word ; you know a woman always loves a last word. Sojnetimes it 
happens" that' we put tip idols, and a stronger hand than ours 
shatters them to dust before our eyes. I trust this may not be your, 
lot. I love you so well that I can say that honestly ; but, Arthur, 
if it should be, remember that in all the changes of this cold world 
there is one heart which will never forget you, and never set up a 
rival to your memory, one place where you will always find a home. 
If anything should ever happen to break your life, come back to me 
for comfort, Arthur. I can talk no more ; I have played for high 
stakes — and lost. Good-bye.’* 

He went without a word. 


‘ CHAPTER XL VIII. 

Reader, have you ever, in the winter or early spring, come from a 
hot-house where you have admired some rich tropical bloom, and 
then, in walking by the hedgerows, suddenly seen a pure primrose 
opening its sweet eye, and looking bravely into bitter weather’s 
face? If so, you will, if it is your habit to notice flowers, have 
experienced some such sensation as takes possession of my mind 
when I pass from the story of Mildred as she was then, storm- 
tossed and loving, to Angela, as loving indeed, and yet more 
anxious, but simple-minded as a child, and not doubtful for the 
end. They were both flowers indeed, and both beautiful, hut 
between them there was a wide difference. The one, in the richness 
of her splendour, gazed upon the close place whereWie queened it, 
and was satisfied with the beauty round her, or, if not satisfied, 
she could imagine none different. The limits of that little spot 
formed the horizon of her mind — she knew no world beyond. The 
other, full of possibilities, shed sweetness even on the blast which 
cut her, and looked up for shelter towards the. blue sky she knew 
endured eternally above the driving clouds. 

Whilst Sir John Bellamy’s health was being recruited at Madeira, 
Angela’s daily life pursued an even and, comparatively speaking, a 
happy course. She missed Pigott much, but thou she often went 
to see her, and by way of compensation, if she had gone, so had 
George Caresfoot and Lady Bellamy. Mr. Fraser, too, had come 
back to fill a space in the void of her loneliness, and for his [ rea*nee 
she was very grateful. Indeed none but herself could know the 
comfort and strength she gathered from his friendship, none bat 
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himself could know what it cost him to comfort her. But he did 
not shrink from the duty ; indeed, it gave him a melancholy satis- 
faction. He loved her quite as dearly, and with as deep a longing 
as Mildred Carr did Arthur ; but how different were his ends ! 
Of ultimately supplanting his rival ho never dreamt; his aim was 
to assist him, to help to bring the full cup of joy, untainted, to his 
lips. And so he read with her and talked with her, and yas sick 
at heart; and she thanked him, and consecrating all her most 
sacred thoughts to the memory of her absent lover, and all her 
quick energies to self-preparation for his coming, possessed her 
soul in patience. 

And thus her young life began to bloom again with a fresh 
promise. The close of each departing day was the signal for the 
lifting of a portion of her load, for it brought her a day nearer to 
her lover’s arms, subtracting something from the long tale of 
barren hours ; siuce to her all hours seemed most barren that wore 
not quickened by his presence. Indeed, no Arctic winter could be 
colder and more devoid of light and life than this time of absence 
was to her, and, had it not been for the warm splendour of her 
hopes, shooting its beautiful promise in unreal gleams across the 
blackness of her horizon, slio felt as though she must have frozen 
and-died. For Hope, elusive as she is, often bears a fairer outward 
mien than the realisation to which slio points, and, like a fond 
deceiver, serves to keep the heart alive till the first bitterness is 
overpast, and, schooled in trouble, it can know her false, and yet 
remain unbroken. 

But sometimes Angela’s mood would change, and then, to her 
strained and sensitive mind, this dead calm and cessation of events 
would seem to resemble that ominous moment when, in tropic seas, 
the fierce outrider of the tempest has passed howling away clothed 
in flying foam. Then comes a calm, and for a space tlievo is blue 
sky, and the sails flap drearily against the mast, and the vessel 
only rocks from the violence of her past plunging, while the scream, 
of the sea-bird is heard with unnatural clearness, for there is n« 
sound nor motion in the air. Intenser still grows tlio silence, and 
tho waters almost cease from tossing ; but the seaman knows that 
presently, with a sudden roar, the armies of the winds and waves 
will leap upon him, and that a struggle for life is at hand. 

Such fears, however, did not often take her, for, unlike Arthur, 
she was naturally of a* hopeful mind, and, when they did, Mr. 
Fraser would find means to comfort her. But this was soon to 
change. 

One afternoon — it was Christmas Eve*- Angela went down tho 
village to see Bigott, now comfortably established in the house her 
long departed husband had left her. It was a miserable December 
day, a (lamp, unpleasant ghost of a day, and nil the sky was packed 
with clouds, while the surface of the earth was wrapped in mist. 
Rain aud snow fell noiselessly by turns ; indeed, the only sound in 
the air was the loud dripping of water from the trees on the dead 
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leaves beneath. The whole outlook was melancholy in the extreme. 
While Angela was in her old nurse’s cottage, the snow fell in 
earnest for an hour or so, and then held up again, and when she 
came out the mist had recovered its supremacy, and the* snow was 
melting. 

“Como, miss, you must be getting home, or it will bo dark 
Shall I come with you a bit P ” 

“ No, thank you, Pigott. I am not afraid of the dark, and I 
ought to know my way About these parts, Good-night, dear.” 

The prevailing disnuiuess of the scene dopressed her, and she 
niado up her mind to go and see Mr. Fraser, instead of returning 
at present to her lonely home. With this view, leaving tho main 
road that ran through Rewtliam, Bruthani, and Isleworth to 
Roxham, alio turned up a little bye-lane which led to tho foot of 
the lake. Just as she did so, she hoard tho deadened footfall of a 
lost- trotting horse, accompanied by the faint roll of carriage- 
wheels over the snow. As she turned half involuntarily to see 
who it was that travelled so fast, the creeping mist was driven 
aside by a puff of wind, and sho saw a splendid blood-horse 
drawing an open victoria trotting past licr at, at least, twelve 
miles an hour. But, quickly as it passod, it was not too quick 
lor her to recognise Lady Bellamy wrapped up in furs, her dark, 
stem face looking on straight before her, as though tho mist 
had no power to dim her sight. Next second the dark closed 
in, and the carriage had vanished like a dream in the direction 
of Isleworth. 

Angela shivered; the dark afternoon seemed to have grown 
darker to lier. 

“ So she is back,” she said to herself. “ I felt that she was 
back. Sho makes mo feci afraid.” 

Going on her way, sho came to a spot where the path forked, 
one track leading to a plank with a hand-rail spanning the stream 
that fed the lake, and the other to some stepping-stones, by 
crossing which and following the path on tho otl\er side a short 
cut could be made to the rectory. The bridge and* the stepping- 
stones wero not more than twenty yards apart, but so intent 
was Angela upon her own thoughts and upon placing her feet 
accurately on the stones that she did notice a little man with 
a red comforter, who was leaning on the hand-rail, engaged 
apparently in meditation. The little man, however, noticed her, 
for ho gave a violent start, and apparently was about to call 
out to her, when he changed his mind. lie was Sir John 
Bellamy. 

“ Better let her go perhaps, John,” he said, addressing his own 
effigy in tho water. “ After all, it will be best for yon to let things 
take their course, and not to burn your own fingers or commit 
yourself in any way, John. You will trap them more securely so. 
If you were to warn the girl now, you would only expose them ; if 
you wait till he has married her, you will altogether destroy them 
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with the help of that young Heigham. And perhaps by that time 
you will have touched those compromising letters, John, and made 
a few other little arrangements, and then you will be able to enjoy 
the sweets of revenge meted out with a quart measure, not in 
beggarly ones or twos. But you are thinking of the girl— eh, 
John? Ah! you always were a pitiful beggar; but tread down 
the inclination, decline to gratify it. If you do, you will spoil your 
own hand. The girl must take her chance — on ! clearly the girl 
must take her chance. But all the same, John, you arc very sorry 
for her — very. Come, come, you must be off, or her ladyship and 
the gentle George will bo kept waiting,” and away he went at a 
brisk pace, cheerfully singing a verse of a comic song. Sir John 
was a merry littlo man. " 

In due course Angela reached the rectory, and found Mr. Fraser 
seated in his study reading. 

“Well, my dear, what brings you here? What a dreary 
night!” _ . 

“ Yes, it is dreadfully damp and lonesome ; the people look like 
ghosts in the mist, and their voices sound hollow. A proper day 
for evil things to creep home,” and she laughed drearily. 

u What do you mean,” he answered, with a quick glance at her 
face, which wore an expression of nervous anxiety. 

“ I mean that Lady Bellamy has come home ; is she not an evil 
thing?” 

“ Hush, Angela ; you should not talk so. You are excited, dear. 
Why should you cal) her evil ? ” 

“I don't know; but have you never noticed her? Have you 
never seen her creep, creep, like a tiger on its prey ? Watch her 
dark face, and see the bad thoughts come and peep out of her eyes 
as the great black pupils swell and then shrivel, till they are no 
larger than tho head of this black pin, and you will know that sho 
is evil, and does evil work.” 

“My dear, my dear, you are upset to talk so.” 

” Oh ! no, I am not upset ; but did you ever have a presenti- 
ment?” 

“ Plenty ; but never one that came true.” 

“ Well, I have a presontiment now — yes, a presentiment — it 
caught me in the mist.” 

“ What is it ? Iam anxious to hear.” 

“ I don't know — I cannot say; it is not clear in my mind. I 
cannot see it, but it is evil, and it has to do with that evil 
woman.” 

“ Come, Angela, you must not give way to this sort of thing ; 
you will mako yourself ill. Sit down, there is a good girl, and have 
some tea.” 

She was standing by the window staring out into the mist, her 
fingers alternately intertwining and unlacing themselves, whilst an 
unusual — almost an unearthly expression, played upon her face. 
Turning, she obeyed him. 
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•' You need not fear for me. I am tough, and growing used to 
troubles. What was it you said? Oh! tea. Thank you; that 
reminds me. Will you come and have dinner with mo to-morrow 
after church ? It is Christmas-Day, you know. Pigott has given 
me a turkey she has been fatting, and I made the • mincemeat 
myself, so there will be plenty to eat if we oan find the heart to 
oat it.” 

“ But your father, my dear P n 

" Oh ! you need not be afraid. I have got permission to ask yon. 
What do you think P I actually talked to my father for ten whole 
minutes yesterday ; he wanted to avoid mo when he saw me, but I 
caught him in a corner. He took advantage of the opportunity to 
try to prevent me from going to see Pigott, but I would not listen 
to him, so he gave it up. What did he mean by tbatP Why did 
he send her away ? What does it all mean ? Oh ! Arthur, when 
will you coine back, Arthur ? ” and, to Mr. Fraser’s infinite distress, 
she burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Presentiments are no doubt foolish things, and yet, at the time 
that Angela was speaking of hers to Mr. Fraser, a consultation was 
going on in a hack Btudy at Isle worth that might almost have jus- 
tified it. The fire was the only light in the room, and gathered 
round it, talking very low, their features thrown alternately into 
strong light and dark shadow, were George Caros foot and Sir John 
and Lady Bellamy. It was evident from tho strong expression of 
interest, almost of excitement, on their faces that they were talking 
of some matter of great importance. 

Sir John was, as usual, perched on the edge of his chair, rubbing 
hia dry hands and eliciting occasional sparks in the shape of remarks, 
but he was no ldnger merry ; indeed, he looked ill at ease. George, 
his red hair all rumpled up, and his long limbs thrust out towards 
the fire, spoke scarcely at all, but glued his little bloodshot eyes 
alternately on the faces of his companions, and only contributed an 
occasional chuckle. But the soul of this witches’ gathering was 
evidently Lady Bellamy. She was standing up, and energetically 
detailing some scheme, tho great pupils ef her eyes expanding and 
contracting as the unholy flame within them rose and fell. 

“Then that is settled,” she said, at last. 

George nodded. Bellamy said nothing. 

“1 suppose that silence gives consent. Vevy well, I will take the 
first step to-morrow. I do not like Angela Caresfoot, but, upon my 
word, I shall be sorry for her before she is twenty-four hours older 
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She is made of too fine ft material to be sold into such hands as yours, 
George Caresfoot.” 

George looked up menacipgly, but said uothing. 

U 1 have often urged you to give this up; now I urge no more— 
the thing in done in spirit, it may ns well be done in reality. 1 told 
you long ago that it was a most dreadfully wicked thing, and that 
nothing but evil can come of it. Do not say that I have not warned 
yon.” 

" Come, stop that devil's talk,” growled George. 

“ Devil's talk ! — that is a good word, George, for it is of the devil's 
wages that I am telling you. Now listen, I am going to prophesy. 
A curse will fall upon this house and all within it. Would you like 
to have a sign that I speak the truth? Then wait.” She was 
standing up, her hand stretched out, and in the dim light she looked 
like some heathen priestess urging a bloody sacrifice to her gods. 
Her forebodings terrified her hearers, and, by a common impulse, 
they rose and moved away from her. 

At that moment a strange thing happened. A gust of wind, 
making its way from some entrance in the back of the house, burst 
open the door of the room in which they were, and entered with a 
cold flap as of wings. Next second a terrible crash resounded from 
the other end of the room. George turned white as a sheet, and 
.sank into a chair, cursing feebly. Bellamy gave a sort of howl of 
terror, and shrank up to his wife, almost falling into the fire in his 
efforts to get behind her. Lady Bellamy alone, remaining erect 
and undaunted, laughed aloud. 

“ Come, one of you brave conspirators against a defenceless 
girl, strike a light, for the place is as dark as a vault, and let 
us see what has happened. I told you that you should have a 
sign” 

After several efforts, George succeeded in doingas she hade him, 
and held a candle forward in his trembling hand. 

“ Come, don’t be foolish,” she said; “a picture has fallen, that 
is all.” 

lie advanced to look at it, and then benefited his companions 
with a further assortment of curses. The picture, on examination, 
proved to be a large one that he had, some years previously, had 
painted of Islewortli, with the Bellamys and himself in the fore- 
ground. The frame was shattered, and all the centre of the 
canvass torn out by the weight of its fall on to a life-sized, and 
beautiful statue of Andromeda chained to a rock, awaiting' her fato 
with a staring look of agonized terror in her eyes. 

“An omen, a very palpable omen,” said Lady Lady Bellamy, 
with one of her dark smiles. “ Isloworth and ourselves destroyed 
by being dashed against a marble girl, who rises uninjured from 
tne wreck. Eh, John P ” 

“Don’t touch me, you sorceress,” replied Sir John, who was 
shaking with fear. “ I believe that you are Satan in person.” 

“ You are strangely complimentary, even for a husband.” 
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" Perhaps 1 am, hat I know your dark ways, and your dealings 
with your master, and I tell you both what it is ; I have done with 
the job. I will have nothing more to do with it. I will know 
nothing more about it.” 

" You hear what ho says,” said Lady Bellamy to George* “ John 
doos not like omens. For the last time, will you give it up, or will 
you go on P ” 

“ I can’t give her up — I can’t indeed ; it would kill me*,” answered 
George, wringing his hands. “ There is a fiend driving me along 
this path.” , 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Sir John, who was staring at the 
broken picture with chattering teeth, and liis eyes almost starting 
out of his head ; “ but if I were you, I should getliim to drive me 
a little straighter, that’s all.” 

“You are poor creatures, both of you,” said Lady Bellamy; 
“but we will, then, decide to go on.” 

“ Fiat ‘ injuria ’ .ruat^coelum’^ said Sir John, who knew a little 
Latin ; .and, frightened as he was, could not resist the temptation 
to air it. 

And then they went and left George still contemplating the 
horror-stricken face of the nude marble virgin whose eyes appeared 
to gazG upon the ruins of his picture. 

Next morning, being Christmas Day, Lady Bellamy went to, 
church, as behoves a good Christian, and listened to tho Divine 
message of peace on earth and good-will towards men. So, for the 
matter of that, did George, and so did Angela. After clmrch, Lady 
Bellamy went home to lunch, but she was in no mood for eating, so 
she left th'e table, and ordered the victoria to be round in half an 
hour. 

After church, too, Angela and Mr. Fraser ate their Christmas 
dinner. Angela’s melancholy had to some extent incited beneath 
the genial influence of the Christmas-tide, and her mind had taken 
comfort from the words of peace and everlasting love that she had 
heard that morning, and for awhile, at any rate, she had forgotten 
her forebodings. The unaccustomed splendour of tho dinner, too, 
had diverted her attention, for she was easily pleased with such 
things, and altogether she was in a more comfortable frame of 
mind than she had been on the previous evening, and was 
inclined to indulge in a .pleasant talk with Mr. Fraser upon 
various subjects, mostly classical and Arthurian. She had 
already cracked some filberts for him, plucked by herself in the 
autumn, and specially saved in a damp jar, and was about to 
settle herself in a chair by the fire, when suddenly she turned white 
and stood q uite still. 

“ Hark ! ” she said, " do you hear it F ” 

“Hear what P M 

“Lady Bellamy’s horse— the big black horse that trots so 
fast ” 

“ I can hear nothing, Angela*” 
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“ But I can. She is on the high-road yet ; she will be here very 
soon ; that horse trots fast.” 

“ Nonsense, Angela ; it is some other horse,” 

But, as he spoke, the sound of a powerful animal trotting very 
rapidly became distinctly audible. 

“It has come — the evil news — and she has brought it.” 

“Rubbish, dear; somebody to see your father, no doubt ” 

A minute' elapsed, and then Mrs, Jakes, now the only servant ia 
the house, was heard shuffling along the passage, followed by a 
firm, light step. 

“Don’t leave me” said Angela to Mr. Fraser. “ God give mo 
strength to bear it,” she went on, beneath her breath. She was 
still standing staring vacantly towards the door, pale, and her 
bosom heaving. The intensity of her anxiety had to some extent 
communicated itself to Mr. Fraser, for there are few things bo 
catching as anxiety, except enthusiasm ; lie, too, had risen, and was 
standing in an attitude of expectancy. 

“ Lady Bellamy to see yer,” said Mrs. Jakes) pushing her head 
through the half-opened door. 

• Next second she had entered. 

“I must apologise for disturbing you at dinner, Angela,” she 
began hurriedly, and then stopped and also stood still. ■ There 
t was something very curious about her reception, she thought'; both 
Mr. Fraser and Angela might have been cut out of stone, for 
neither moved. 

Standing thus in the silence of .expectancy, the three made a 
strange picture. On Lady Bellamy’s face there was a look of stern 
determination and suppressed excitement such as became one about 
to ^ornmit a crime. 

At last she broke the silence. 

44 1 come to bring you bad news, Angela,” she said. 

“ What have you to say ? tell me, quick ! No, stop, hear me 
before you speak, If you have come here with any evil in your 
heart, or with the intention to deceive or betray, pause before you 
answer. I am aionely and almost friendless woman, and have no 
claim except upon your compassion ; but it is not always well to 
deal ill with such as I, since wo have at the last a friend whose 
vengeance you too must fear. So, by the love of Christ and by the 
presence of the God who made you, speak to me only such truth 
as you will utter at his judgment. Now, answer, I am ready.” 

At her words, spoken with an earnestness and in a voice which 
made them almost awful, a momentary expression of fear swept 
across Lady Bellamy’s face, but it went as quickly as it came, and 
the hard, determined look returned. The mysterious eyes grew cold 
md glittered, the head erected itself. At that moment Lady 
Bellamy distinctly reminded Mr. Fraser of a hooded cobra about to 
strike. 

44 Am I to speak before Mr. Fraser ? n 

“Speak!” 
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“What is the good of this high-flown talk, Angela? You Qteta 
to know my news before I give it, and believe me it pains me very 
much to have to give it. He is dead, Angela .” x * < - . 

The cobra had struck, but as yet the'poison had scarcely begun 
to work. There was only numbness. Mr. Fraser gave/i gasp and 
half dropped, half fell, into his chair. The noise attracted Angela's 
attention, and pressing her hand to her forehead she turned towards 
him with a ghost of a laugh. 

“ Did I not tell you that this evil woman would bring evil nows.*' 
Then addressing Lady Bellamy, “ But stop, you forget what I said 
to you, you do not speak the truth. Arthur dead! How can 
Arthur be dead and I alive P How is it that I do not know he 
is dead p Oh, for shame, it is not true, he is not dead.” 

“ This seems to me to be a thankless as well as a painful task,” 
said Lady Bellamy, hoarsely, “ but, if you will not believe me, look 
here, you know this, I suppose P I took it, as ho asked mo to do, 
from his dead hand that it might be given hack to you” 

“ If Mr. Heighaifi is dead,” said Mr. Fraser, “ how do you know 
it, where did he die, and what of ? ” 

“ J know it, Mr. Fraser, because it was my sad duty to nursejiim 
through his last illness at Madeira. He died of enteric fever. 

I have- got a copy of his burial certificate here which - Fhad taken 
from the Portuguese hooks. He seems to have had no relations 
living, poor young man, but Sir John communicated with the' 
family lawyer. Here is the certificate,” and she handed Mr. Fraser 
a paper written in Portuguese and officially stamped. 

“ You say,” broke in Angela, “ that yoli took this ring from his 
dead hand, the hand on which I placed it. I do not believe you. 
You beguiled it from his living hand. It cannot be that he is deud ; 
for, if he were, I should have felt it* Oh, Arthur ! ” and in her 
misery she'sl^tched out her arms and turned her agonised eyes up-, 
wards, “if you are dead, come to me, let me see your spirit face, audj j 
hear the whisper of your wings. Have you no voice in the silence ? j * 
You see he does not come, he is not dead ; if he were dead, Heaven 
could not hold him from my side, or, if it coujd, it would have! 
drawn me up to his.” 

“ My love, my love,” said Mr. Fraser, in a scared voice, u it is not 
God's will that the dead should come back to us thus ” 

“ My poor Angela, why will you not believe me ? This is so very 
painful, do you suppose that I want to torture you by saying what 
is not true about your lover P The idea is absurd. I had meant to 
keep it till you were calmer ; but I have a letter for you. Head it 
and convince yourself.” 

Angela almost snatched the paper from her outstretched hand** 
It ran thus, in characters almost illegible from weakness : — | 

“ Dearest,— Good-bye. I am dying of fever. Lady Bellamy wilft 
take back your ring when it is over. Try to forget me, and be* 
happy. Too weak to write more. Good-bye. God—” 
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At the foot of this broken and almost illegible letter was scrawled 
the word, “Arthur.” 

Angela read it slowly, and then at length the poison did its 
work. She did not speak wildly any move, or call upon Arthur; 
she was stung back to sense, but ail the light went out of her 
eyes. 

“ It is his writing,” she said, slowly. " I beg your pardon. It 
was good o'fyouto nurse him.” 

Then, pressing the paper to her bosom with one hand, with the 
other she groped her way towards the door. 

4 * It is very dark,” she said. 

Lady Bellamy's eyes gavo a flash of triumph, and then she stood 
watching the pitiable exhibition of human misery as curiously as 
ever a Roman matron did an expiring gladiator. When Angela 
was near the door, the letter still pressed against her heart, she 
spoke again. 

“The bl0w comes from God, Angela, and the religion and 
.spiritual theories which you believe in will bring you consolation. 
Most likely it is a blessing in disguise — a thing that you will in 
time even learn to be thankful for.” 

Lady Bellamy had overacted her part. The words did npt ring 
true, they jarred upon Air. Fraser ; much more did they jar upon 
t Angela's torn nerves. Her pale cheek flushed, and she turned and 
'spoke, but there was no anger in her face, nothing but sorrow that 
dignified, and unfathomable love lost in its own depths. Only the 
eyes seemed as sightless as those of one walking in her sleep. 

u When your hour of dreadful trouble comes, as it will come, pray 
God that there may be none to mock you as you mock me.” .And 
she turned like a stricken thing, and went slowly out, blindly 
groping her way along. 

Her last words had bit the victor hard. Who can say what 
hidden string they touched, or what prescience of evil they awa- 
kened P But they went nigh to felling her. Clutching the mantel- 
piece, Lady Bellamy gasped for air ; then, recovering a little, she 
^aid : * 

“ Thank God, that is over.” 

Mr. Fraser scarcely saw this last incident. JSo overwhelmed 
was he at the sight of Angela’s agony that he had covered his 
face with his hand. When lie lifted it again, Lady Bellamy was 
gone, and he was alone* 
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CHAPTER £. 

Three months had passed since that awful Christmas Day. Angola 
was heart-broken, and, after the first burst of her despair, turned 
herself to the only consolation which was left her. It was not of 
this world. 

She did not question the truth of the dreadful news that fjady 
Bellamy had brought her, and, if ever a doubt did arise in her 
breast, a glance at the ring and tho letter effectually quelled it. 
Nor did she get brain-fever or any other illness ; her young and 
healthy frame was too strong a citadel to bo taken out of hani by 
sorrow. And this to her was one of the most wonderful- things in 
her affliction. It had come and ernshed her, and life still went on 
much as ‘before. The sun of her systom had fallen, and yet the 
system Was not appreciably deranged. It was dreadful to her to 
think that Arthur was dead, but an added sting lay in the fact 
that she was not dead too. Oh ! how glad she would have been to 
die, since death had become the gate through which she needs must 
pass to reach her lover’s side. 

For it had been given to Angola, living so much alone, and think- 
ing so long and deeply upon these great mysterios of our being, to 
soar to the heights of a noble faith. To tho intense purity of her 
mind, a living heaven presented itself, a comfortable place, very 
different from the vague and formularised abstractions with which 
we are for the most part satisfied ; where Arthur and her mother 
were waiting to greet her, and where tho great light of the God- 
head would shine around them all. She grew to bate her life, the 
dull barrier of the flesh that stood between her and her ends. Still 
she ate and drank enough to support it, still dressed with the same 
perfect neatness as before, still lived, in short, as though Arthur 
had not died, and the light and colour had not gone out of her 
world. • 

One day — it was in March— she was sitting in Mr. Fraser’s study 
reading tho “ Shakespeare ” which Arthur had given her, and 
in the woes of others striving to forget her own. But the 
attempl^provcd a failure ; she could not concentrate her thoughts, 
they wotild continually, wander away into space in search of 
Arthur. 

She was dressed in black ; from the day that she heard her lover 
was dead, she would wear no other colour, and as she gazed, with 
her hands idly clasped before her, out at the driving sleet andj 
snow, Mr. Fraser thought that he had never seen statue, pic-j 
turc, or woman of such sweet, yet majestic beauty. But it liadJ 
been filched from the features of an immortal. The spirit-look 
which at times had visited her from a child now continually 
shone upon her face, and to the sight of sinful men her eye** 
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seemed almost awful in their solemn calm and purity. She 
smiled but seldom now, and, when she did, it was iu those grey 
eyes that the radiance began: her features scarcely seemed to 
move. 

“ What are you thinking of, Angela ? ” 

4 “ 1 am thinking, Mr. Fraser, that it is only fourteen weeks 
to-day since Arthur died, and that it is very likely that I 
shall live Another forty or fifty years before I see him. I am 
only twenty-one, and I am so strong. Even this shock has not 
hurt jne.' 9 

“ Why should you want to die ? 99 

“ Because all the beauty and light has gone out of my life ; be- 
cause I prefer to trust myself into the hands of God rather than to 
the tender mercies of the world ; because he is there, and I am here, 
and^t am tired of waiting.” 

“ Have you no fear of death ? 99 

“ I have never feared death, and least of njl do I fear it now. 
Why, the veriest coward would not shrink back when the man she 
loved was waiting for her. And I am not a coward, and if I were 
told that I must die within an hour, I conld say, s How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publislieth peace ! 9 Cannot you understand me ? If all your 
life and soul were wrapped up in one person, and she died, would 
‘you not long to go to her ? ” 

Mr. Fraser made no reply for awhile, but in bis turn gazed out 
at the drifting snow, suroly not more immaculately pure than 
this woman who could love with so divine a love. At length ho 
spoke. 

“ Angela, do you know that it is wrong to talk so ? You have 
no right to set yourself up against the decrees of the Almighty. 
In His wisdom He is working out ends of which yon are one of the 
instruments. Who are you that you should rebel P ” 

“Ho one — a grain, an atom, a wind-tossed feather; but what 
am I to do with my life, how am I to occupy all the coming 
years ? ” 

“ With your abilities, that is a question easy to answer. Work, 
write, tako the place in scholastic or social Hteratnro which I 
have trained you to fill. For you, fame and fortune lie in 
an inkstand ; your mind is a goldert key that will open to your 
sight all that is worth seeing in the world, and pass you into 
its most pleasant places. You oau become a famous woman, 
Angela.” 

She turned upon him Badly. 

\ “ I had such ideas ; for Arthur’s sake I wished to do something 
Jreat; indeed I had already formed a plan. But, Mr. Fraser, like 
iiany another, when I lost my love I lost my ambition too ; both 
fie buried in his grave. I have nothing left to work for ; I do not 
'care for fame or money for myself, they would only have been 
valuable to give to him. At twenty-one I seem to have done with 
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the world’s J rewards and punishments, its blanks and prizes, its 
satisfactions and desires, even before I have learnt what they are. 
My hopes are as dull and leaden as .that sky, and yet the sun is 
behind it. Yes, that is my only hope, the sun is behind it though 
we cannot see it. Do not talk to mo of ambition, Mn Fraser. I 
am broken-spirited, and my only ambition is for rest, the rest He 
gives to His beloved—” 

“ Rest, Angela ! that is the cry of us all, we strive for rest, and 
here we never find it. You suffer, but do not think that you are 
alone, everybody suffers in their degree, though perhaps such as 
you, with the nerves of your mind bared to the roughness of the 
world’s weather, feel mental pain the more acutely. Bpt, my dear, 
there are few really refined men and women of sensitive organiza- 
tion, who have not at times sent up thqt prayer for rest, any rest, 
even eternal sleep. It is the price they pay for their refinement. 
But they are not alone. If the heart’s cry of every being who 
endures in this great universe could be collected into a single 
prayer; that prayer would be, * Thou who made us, in pity give us 
rest/ ” 

77 Yes, we suffer, no doubt, all of us, and implore a peace thinr 
does not come. We must learn 

1 How black ia night when golden day is done, 

How drear the blindness that hath seen the sun !’ 

Yon can tell me that; but tell me, you who, are a clergyman, and 
stronger to stand against sorrow than I, how can we win even a 
partial peace and draw the sting from suffering P If yon know a 
way, however hard, tell it me, for do you know,” and she put her 
hand to her head and a vacant look came into her eyes, “ 1 think 
that if I havo to endure much more of the anguish which I some- 
times suffer, or get any more shocks, I shall go mad P I try to look 
to the future only and to rise superior to my sorrows, and to 
a certain extent I succeed, but my mind will not always carry the 
strain put upon it, but falls heavily M earth like a winged bird. 
Then it is that, deprived of its higher food, and toft to feed upon its 
own sadness and to brood upon the bare fact of the death of the 
man I loved— I sometimes think, as men are not often loved— 
that my spirit almost breaks down. If you can tell me any cure, 
anything which will bring me comfort, I shall indeed be grateful 
to you.” 

“ I think I can, Angela. If yon will no longer devote yourself 
to study, you have only to look round to find another answer 
to your question as to what you arc to do. Are there no poo*' 
in these parts for yon to visit P Cannot your hands make clotl us 
to cover those who have none? Is tlicro no sickness that you < in 
nurse, no sorrow that you can comfort P I know that even in t pis' 
parish there are many homes where your presence would be 'as 
welcome as a sunbeam in winter. Remember, Angela, that gridf 
can be selfish as well as pleasure.” 
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l "' You are right, Mr. Fraser, you always aro right ; I^think I am 
selfish in my trouble, but it is a fault that I will tiy to mend. 
Indeed, to look at it in that ‘light only, my time is of no beuefit to 
myself, I may as well devote it to others.” 

“ If you do, your labour will bring its own reward, for in helping 
others to bear their load you will wonderfully lighten your own. 
Nor need you go far to begin. Why do you not see more of your 
own father P You are naturally bound to love him. Yet it is but 
rarely that you speak to him.” 

“My father! you know ho does not like me, my presence is 
always a source of irritation to him, he cannot even bear me 
to look at him.” 

“ Oh, surely that must bo your fancy ; probably he thinks you 
do not care about him. Ho has always been a strange and way- 
ward man, I know, but you should remember that ho has had 
bitter disappointments in life, and try to soften him and win him 
to other thoughts. Do this and you will soon find that he .will be 
glad enough of your company.” 

“ I will try to do as you say, Mr. Fraser, but I confess I have 
only small hopes of any success in that direction. Have you any 
parish work 1 can do ? ” 

Nor did the matter end there, as is so often the case where parish 
work and young ladies arc concerned. Angela set to her charitable 
duties with a steady determination that made her services very 
valuable. She undertook the solo management of a clothing club, 
in itself a maddening thing to ordinary mortals, and had an eyo to 
the distribution of the parish coals. Of mothers 1 meetings and 
other cheerful parochial entertainments, she became the life and 
soul. Giving up her mathematics and classical reading, she took 
to knitting babies* vests and socks instead ; indeed, the number of 
articles which her nimble fingers turned out iu a fortnight was a 
pleasant surprise for the cold toes of the babies. And, as Mr. 
Fraser' had prophesied, she found that her labour was of a sort 
which brought a certain reward. 


CHAPTER LI. 

Ok one point, however, Angela’s efforts failed 'completely ; she 
, ccwld maKc no headway with her father. He shrank more than 
ever from her society, and .at last asked her to oblige him by 
allowing him to follow his own path in peace. Of Arthur’s death 
he had never spoken to her, or she to him, but she knew that he 
had heard of it. 
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Philip hadlheard of it thus. On that Christmas afternoon luf* 
had been taking his daily exerciso when he met Lady Bellamy 
returning from the Abbey House. The .carriage stopped, and shy 
got out to speak to him. 

“Have you been to the Abbey House to pay a Christmas visit?” 
he asked. “ It is very kind of you to come and see us so soon alter 
your return.” 

“ I am tho bearer of bad news, so I did not loiter.” 

“ Bad news ! what was it ? ” 

“ Mr. Heighain is dead,” she answered, watching his face nar- 
rowly. 

“Dead, impossible ! ” 

“ He died of enteric fever at Madeira. I have just been to break 
tho nows to Angela.” 

“Oh, indeed, she will be pained; she was very fond of him, you 
know” 

Lady Bellamy smiled contemptuously. 

“Did you ever see any one put to tho extremist torture? If 
you have, you can guess how your daughter was ‘ pained." ” 

Philip winced. 

“ Well, I can’t help it, it is no affair of mine. Good-bye,” and 
then, as’ soon as she was out of hearing ; “ I wonder if she lips, or 
if she has murdered him. George must have been putting on the 
screw.” 

Tnto the particulars of Arthur Hrigham’s death, qpr supposed 
death, he never inquired. Why should lie? It was no nJfair of 
his; ho had long ago washed his hands of the wholo matter, and 
left things to take their chance. If he was dead, well and good, 
he was very sorry for him; if ho was alive, well and good also. 
In that case, he would no doubt arrive on the appointed date to 
marry Angela. 

Hut, notwithstandingallthis unanswerable reasoning, lie still found 
it quite impossible to look his daughter in the face. Iter eyes still 
burnt him, ay, more than ever did they burn, for her widowed dress 
and brow were agony to him, and reni his heart, iiot with remorse 
but fear. But still his greed kept the upper hand, though death 
by mental torture must result, yet ho would glut himself wit It his 
desire.. More than ever he hungered for those wide lands which, 
if only things fell out right, would become his at so ridiculous 
a price. Decidedly Arthur Hoigham’s death was “no affair of 
his.” 

About six weeks before Angela’s conversation with Mr. Fraser 
which ended in her undertaking parish work, a rumour had got 
about that George Oaresfoot had been taken ill, very seriously ill. 
It was said that a chill had settled on his lungs, which had never 
been very strong since his fever, and that he had, in short, gone into 
a consumption. 

Of George, Angela had neither seen nor heard anything for 
some time — not since she received the welcome letter in which 
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he relinquished his suit. She had, indeed, with Lthat natural 
readiness of the human mind to forget unpleasant occurrences, 
thought but little about him of late, since her mind had been 
more fully occupied with other and more pressing things. Still 
she vagudy wondered at times if he was really so ill as her 
father thought. 

One day she was walking home by the path round the lake, after 
paying a visit to a sick cliild in the village, when she suddenly 
came face to face with her father. She expected that he would as 
usual pass on without addressing her, and drew to one side 
of the path to allow him to do so, but to her surprise he 
stopped. 

“ Where have you been, Angela ? ” 

“ To see Ellen Mim ; she is very ill, poor child.” 

“ You had better be careful ; you wilt be catching scarlet fever or 
something — there is a great deal about.” 

“ I am not at all afraid.” 

“ Yes ; but you never think that you may bring it home to me.* 

” I never thought that there was any likelihood of my bringing 
anything to you. We see so little of each other.” 

“ Well, well, I have been to Isle worth to see yonr cousin George ; 
he is .very ill.” 

“ You told mo that he was ill some time back. What is it that 
is really the matter with him ? ” 

“ Galloping consumption. He cannot last long.” 

“ Poor man, why does he not go to a warmer climate? ” 

'* I don’t know-— that is his alTair. B.ut it is a serious matter for 
me. If he dies under present circumstances, all the Isleworth 
estates, which are mine by right, must pass away from the family 
for ever.” 

“ Why must they pass away ? ” 

u Because your grandfather, with a refined ingenuity, made a 
provision in his will that Georgo was not to leave them back to 
me, as he was telling mo this afternoon he is anxious to do. If 
he were to die now with a, will- in my favour, or without any 
will at all, they would all go to some far away cousins in 
Scotland.” 

“He died of heart-disease, did he not? — my grandfather, I 
Aiean P ” 

“ Philip’s face grew black as night, and he shot a quick glance of 
suspicion at his daughter. 

“ I was saying,” ne went on, without answering her question, 
u that George may sell the land or settle it, but must not leave it to 
me or you, nor can I take under an intestacy.” 

Angela did not understand those legal intricacies, and knew 
abont as much about the law of intestacy as she did of Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

“ Well,” she said, consolingly, ”1 am very sorry, but it can't be 
helped, can it?” 
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" The gui is a born fool," muttered Philip beneath hia breath, and 
passed on. 

A week lor so afterwards, just when the primroses and Lent- 
lilies were at tlie meridian of their bdauty and all tho air was full 
of song, Angela heard more about her cousin George. • Mr. Eraser 
was one day sent for to Isleworth ; Lady Bellamy brought him the 
message, saying that George was in such a state of health that ho 
wished to see a clergyman. 

“ I never saw a worse case,” he said to Angela on ty-s return. 

“ He does not leave the house, but lies in a darkened room cough- 
ing and spitting blood. He is, I should say, going off fast ; but he 
refuses to see a doctor. Ilis frame of mind, however, is most 
Christian, and he seems to have reconciled himself to the prospect 
of a speedy release.” 

“ Poor man ! ” said Angela, sympathetically; “ he sent and a9ked 
to see you, did he not? ” 

“ Well — yes ; but when I got tliero ho talked more about tho 
^things. of this woi'ld than of the next. He is greatly distressed 
'about your father. I darefeay you have heard how your cousin 
George supplanted your father m the succession to the Isleworth 
estates. Your grandfather disinherited him, you know, because of 
his marriage with your mother. Now that lie is dying, he sees tho 
inj ustice of this, but is prevented by the terms of your grandfather’s 
will from restoring tlie land to your branch of the family, so it' 
must pass to some distant cousins — at least, so I understand tho 
matter/* 

“ You always told me that it is easy to drive a coach and four 
through wills and settlements and legal things. Tf lie is so anxious 
to do so, can he not lind a way out of the ditliculty — I mean, some 
honourable way ? ” 

" No, 1 believe not, except an impossible one,” and Mr. Fraser 
smiled a rathor forced smile. 

“ What is that P ” asked Angela, carelessly. 

u Well, that he should— should marry yon before he dies. At 
least, you know, he says that that is the only way in which he 
could legally transfer the estates/* 

Angela started and turned pale. 

“ Then I am afraid tlie estates will never bo transferred. How 
would that help him P” 

“ Well, he says he could then enter into a nominal sale of tho 
estates to your father and settle the money on yon.” 

“ And why could he not do this without marrying me P ” 

“ 1 don’t know, I don’t understand much about these things, I 
am not a business man ; but it is impossible for some reason or 
another. < But of course it is absurd. Good night, my dear. Don’t 
overdo it in the parish.” 

Another week passed without any particular news of George’s 
illness, except that ho was getting weaker, when one day Lady * 
Bellamy appeared at the Abbey House, where she had not been 
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since tlia£ dreadful Christmas Day. Augela felt jiquite cold 
when she saw her enter, and her greeting was as c-’ild as her- 
self. 

“ I hope that yon bring me no more bad news/* she said. 

“No, Angela, except that your cousin George is dying, but that 
is scarcely likely to distress you.’’ 

“ X arn sorry.” 

“ Are youP There is no particular reason why you should be. 
You do not like him.” 

“ No, I do not like him.” 

“It is a pity though, because I have come to ask yon to marry 
him.” 

“ Upon my word, Lady Bellamy, you seem to be the chosen 
messenger of everything that is wretched. Last time you came to 
this house it was to tell me of dear Arthur’s death, and now it 
is to ask me to many a man whom I detest. I thought that I 
had told both you and him that i will not marry him. ■ I have 
gone as near marrying us I ever mean to iu this world.” . • 

“ Really, Angela, you are most unjust to me. Do you sup- 
pose that it was any pleasure to me to have such a sad duty 
to perform P However, it is lvhvshing to hear you talk so 
vigorously. Clearly the loss of your lover lias 110b after, led your 
spirits.” 

Angela, winced beneath the taunt, but made no reply. 

“ llut, if you will condescend to look afc the matter with a single 
giain of common-sense, you* will sec that circumstances have 
utterly changed since you refused to marry George, 'then Mr. 
Jleigham was alive, poor fellow, and then, too, George wanted to 
marry you as a wife, now ho is merely anxious to marry you that 
lie may bo enabled to make reparation to your father. lie is a 
fast-dying man. You would never be his wife except in name. 
The grave would be his only marriage-bed. Do you not under- 
stand the di (Terence ? ” 

“ Hcrfeotly, but do you not understand that whether iu deed or 
in name 1 . cannot outrage my dead Arthur’s memory by being for 
an hour the wife of that mau ? Do you not know that the mar- 
riage service requires a woman to swear no ‘ Love, honour, and 
obey/ till death parts, whether it be a day or a lifetime away P 
Can 1 , oven as a mere form, swear to love when I loathe, honour 
when I despise, obey when my whole life would rise in rebellion 
against obedience ! What are these estates to me that I. should do 
such violence to my conscience and my memories P Estates, of what 
use uro they to one whose future lies iu the wards of a hospital or 
a sisterhood p I will have uothiug to do with this marriage. Lady 
Bellamy.” V 

“ Well, I must say, Angela, you do not make much ado about 
ruining your father to gratify your own sentimental whims. It 
must he a comfortable thing to have children to help one iu one’s 
old age.” 
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Angelalreflectcd on Mr. Fraser’s words about her duty 
father, auf. for the second time that day she winced beueath D®lv 
Bellamy’s taunt ; but, as she returned no answer, her visitor ml 1 ® 
no alternative but to drop the subject and depart. ' 

Before she went, however, she had a few words ‘with Philip, 
urging the serious state of George's health and the teimsof his 
grandfather’s will, which prevented him from leaving -the estates to 
himself, as a reason why ho should put pressure on Angela, ►Some- 
what, but not altogether to her surprise, ho refused in these 
terms : 

“ I don’t know to what depths you have gone in this business, 
and it is no affair of mine to inquire, but I have kept to iny share 
of the bargain and I expect you to keep to yours. 1C you can 
bring about tbe marriage with George, well or ill, on the terms 1 
have agreed upon with liigi, 1 shall throw no obstacle infthe way; 
but as for my trying to force Angela into it, I should never take 
the responsibility pi doing so, nor would she listen to me. if she 
speak* to me ou the subject I shall point out liow the family will 
he advantaged, aud leave the matter to her. Further i will 
not go,” 


CHAPTER h\L 

Three days after her conversation with Lady Bellamy, Angela 
received the following letter: — 

“Islewortli Hull, Roxham, May 2. 

“Deah CousrN Angela, 

“ My kind aud devoted friend, Lady Bellamy, has told me 
that she has spoken to you on a subject which is very near to my 
heart, and that you have distinctly declined to have anything to 
do with it. Of course I know that the matter lies entirely within 
your own discretion, but I still venture to lay the following points 
before you. There have, I am aware, been some painful passages 
between us — passages which, uudor present circumstances, had 
much better bo forgotten. So, first, 1 ask you to put them quite 
out of your mind, and to judge of wliat I havo to propose from a 
very different point of view. v 

“I write, Angela, to ask you to marry me it is true (since, 
unfortunately, ray health will not allow me to ask you in person), 
but it is a very different offer from that which L made you in the 
lane when you so bitterly refused me. Now l. am solely anxious 
that the marriage should take place in order that f inay bo enabled 
to avoid the stringent provisions of your grandfather’s will, which, 
whilst forbidding me to leave these estates back to your father or 
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since .me, fortunately does not forbid a fictitious sale andqthe settle* 
whe:t of the sum, or otherwise. But I will not trouble you with 
sc*J£so legal details. 

“In short, I supplanted your father in youth, and I am now 
anxious to nfake every reparation in my power, and at prescut I 
am quite unable to make any. Independently of this, it pains me 
to think of the estate passing away from the old stock, and 1 
should like to know that yon, who have been the only woman 
whom I have felt true aifection for, will one day come into pos- 
session of it. Of course, as you understand, the marriage would 
be nothing hvt a form , and if, as I am told, you object to its being 
gone through with the ceremonies of the Church, it could be made 
equally legal at a registry office. 

“ But please understand, Angela, that I do not wish to press 
you : it for you to judge. Only you must judge quickly, for I 
am a fast-dying man, and am anxious to get this matter off my 
mind one way or other, in order that I may be able to give it fully 
to the consideration of subjects of more vital importance toone in 
my condition, than marrying and giving in marriage. 

“ Ever, dear cousin Angela, 

“ Affectionately yours, 

. “George Caresfoot. 

“F.S. — Bemember you have your father to consider in this 
matter as well as yourself.” 

The receipt of this letter plunged Angela into the greatest 
distress of mind. It was couched in a ^tone so courteous and 
so moderate that it carried with it conviction of its sincerity and 
truth. If she only had been concerned,- she would not long have 
hesitated, but the idea of her duty to her father rose up before her 
like a cloud. What was her true duty under the circumstances P 
t here was the rub ! 

She took the letter to Mr. Fraser and asked his advice. He 
read it carefully, and thought a long while* before he answered. 
The idea of Angela being united to anybody in marriage, even as a 
matter of form, was naturally abominable to him, but he was far 
too honourable and conscientious a man to allow his personal 
likes or dislikes to interfere with whatever he considered to be his 
duty. But in the end he found it impossible to give any fixed 
opinion. 

“My dear,” he said, “ all that I can suggest is that you should 
take it to your father and hear what he has got to say. After all, 
it is he who must have your true welfare mo.st at heart. It' was 
into his hands that I heard your mother, in peculiarly solemn words, 
consign you and your interests. Take it to your father, dear, there 
is no counsel like that of a father.” 

Had Mr. Fraser been the father, this would, doubtless, have been 
true enough. But though he had known him for so many yeare^ 
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and was p 'ivy to so much of his history, ho did not yetTuiderstandv 
Philip Ca^esfoot. His own open and guileless natnre did not easily 
suspect evil in another, more especially when that other was the 
father of her whom he looked upon as the earthly incarnation of 
all that was holy and pure. 

Angela sighed and obeyed— sighed from doubt, obeyed from duty. 
She handed the letter to Philip without a word — without a word ho 
read it. 

^ “ I want your opinion, father,” she said. “ I wish to do what is 
right. You know how painful what has happened has been for me. 
You know — or, if yon do not know, you must havo guessed — how 
completely shattered my life is. As lor this marriage, the whole 
thing is repugnant to me; personally, 1 had rather sacrifice fifty 
properties than go through it, but I know that I ought to think of 
others. Mr. Fraser tells me that it is my duty to consult you, that 
you will naturally have my interest most at heart, that it was into 
your hands and to your caro that my mother consigned me ou her 
deathbed. Father ” — and she clasped her hands and looked him 
full in the face with her earnest eyes — “ Mr. Fraser is right, it must 
be for you to decide. I will trust you entirely, and leave the burden 
of decision to your honour and generosity ; only I say, spare me if 
you can.” 

Philip rose and went to look out of the window, that he might 
hide the evident agitation of his face and the tremor of his limbs. 
He felt that the crucial moment had come. All his poor sophistry, 
all his miserable sliuflling and attempts to fix the responsibility of 
his acts on others, had recoiled upon his own head. She had come 
to him and laid the burden on his heart. What should he answer ? 
For a moment the shades — for with him they were only shades 
— of good angels gained the upper hand, and he was about to turn 
and look her in the face— for then he felt he could havo looked her 
in the face — and bid her have nothing to do with George and liis 
proposals. But, even in the act of turning to obey the impulse, liis 
eye fell upon the roof of Isle worth Hall, which, standing on an 
eminence, could easily be seen from the Abbey House, and his mind, 
quicker than the eye, flew to the outlook place upon that rooE whert 
he had so often climbed as a boy, and surveyed the fair champaign 
country beyond it: meadow and wood, fallow aud cornland, all ot 
which were for him involved in that answer. He . did not stop 
turning, but — so quick is the working of the raind — he changed the 
nature of his answer. The real presence of the demon of greed 
chased away the poor angelic shades. 

“It would not be much of a sacrifice for you, Angela, to go 
through this form ; he is a dying man, and you need not even 
change your name. The lands are mine by right, and will be yours. 
It will break my heart to lose them, after all these years of toiling 
to save enough to buy them. But I do not wish to force you. Ln 
short, I leave the matter to your generosity, as you would have left 
it to mine.” 
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“ And siffiposing that I were to marry my cousin Geoifec, and he 
were not to die after all, what would ho my position tljen ? You 
must clearly understand that, to save na all' from starvation, I 
ivould never be his wife.” 

“ You need not trouble yourself with the question. He is a dead 
man ; in two months’ timo he will bo in the family vault.” 

She bowed, her head and left him — left him with his hot and 
glowing greed, behind which crept a terror. 

.Next morning George Caresfoot received the following letter : 


“ Bratham Abbey, May 5. 

“Dear Cousin George, 

“In reply to yourlctter, I must tell you that I am willing 
to go through the form of marriage with you — at a registry-office, 
not in church’ — in order to enable you to carry out the property 
arrangements you wish to make. You must, however, clearly 
understand that I do not do this on my own account, but simply 
and solely to benefit my father, who has left the matter to my 
‘generosity,’ I must ask you as a preliminary step to make 
a copy of and sign the enclosed letter addressed to me. Our lives 
are in the hand of God, and it is possible that you might bo 
restored to health. Jn such an event, however improbable it may 
s£em, it cannot bo made too plain that 1 am not, and have never 
in any sense undertaken to be, your wife. 

“ Truly yours, 

“ Angela Caresfoot. 

The enclosure ran as follows : 


“ I, George Caresfoot, hereby solemnly promise before God that 
under no possible circumstance will 1 attempt to avail myself 
of any rights over my cousin, Angela Caresfoot, and that. .L will 
leave her as soon as the formal ceremony is concluded, and never 
again attempt to see her - except by her own wish; the so-called 
marriage being only contemplated in order to enable me to carry 
out certain business arrangements which, in view of the failing 
state of my health, I am anxious to enter into.” 

This letter and its curious enclosure, surely the oddest marriage 
contract which was ever penned, George, trembling with excitement, 
thrust into the hands of Lady Bellamy. She read them with a 
dark smile. 

“ The bird is springed,” she said, quietly. “ It has been a close 
thing, but I told you that I should not fail, as I have warned you 
of what will follow your success. Sign this paper — this waste- 
paper— and return it.” 
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By return of post Angela received lier strange agreement, duly 
copied and signed, and after this the preparations for the mar- 
riage went on rapidly. Hut where anon a large transaction 
is concerned as the sale of between three and four thousand 
acres of land, copyhold and freehold, together with sundry rent- 
oharges and the lordship of six manors, things cannot bo done in 
a minute. 

Both George and Philip and their respective lawyers — Sir John 
would have nothing to do with the matter— did their best to expe- 
dite matters, but unfortunately some legal difficulty arose m con- 
nection with the transfer, and who can hurry the ponderous and 
capricious machinery of the law ? 

At length it became clear to all concerned, except Angela, that 
it would be impossible for the marriage to take place before the 
eighth of June, and it also became clear that that was the last 
possible day on which it could take place. George bogged Phil ip 
(by letter, being too ill to come and see him) to allow the marriage 
to be gone through with at once, and have the business transac- 
tions finished afterwards. But to this Philip would not consent ; 
the title-deeds, he said, must be in his possession before it took 
place, otherwise he would have no marriage. George had therefore 
no option but to accept his terms. 

"When Angela was told of the date fixed for the ceremony — she 
would not allow the word marriage to be mentioned in connection 
with it —she at first created considerable consternation byquielly 
announcing that she would not have it performed until the tenth 
of June. At last, however, when matters were growing serious, 
and when she had treated all the pressure that it was possible to 
put upon her with quiet indifference — for, as usual, her father 
declined to interfere, but contented himself with playing a strictly 
passive part — she suddenly, of her own mere motion, abolished tho 
difficulty by consenting to appear before the registrar on the eighth 
of June, as George wished. 

Her reasons for having objected to this date in the first instance 
will be easily guessed. It was the day before the anniversary of 
Arthur’s departure, an anniversary which it was her fancy to 
dedicate solely to his memory. But as the delay appeared — though 
she could not altogether understand why-— to put others to great 
inconvenience, and as George’s state of health had become such as 
to render postponement even for a couple of days of doubtful expe- 
diency, and as, moreover, she decided on reflection that she could 
better give her thoughts to her dead lover when she had gone 
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* And suV^h the 
were not + her mind, 
nmpt cl^sionally they brought her documents to sign, and she signed 
iw>iild a without a question, but on the whole she treated the affair 
*< ?ch considerable apathy, the truth being that it was repugnant to 
ypiier mind, which sue preferred to occupy with other and very 
different thoughts. So she let it go. She knew that she was 
going to do a thing which was dreadful to her, because she believed 
it to be her duty, but Bbe comforted herself with the reflection that 
she was amply secured against all possible contingencies by her 
previous agreement with George. Angela’s knowledge of tho 
marriage-law of her country and of what constituted a legal docu- 
ment was not extensive. 

For this same reason, because it was distasteful, she had never 
said anything of her contemplated marriage to Pigott, and it was 
quite unknown iu the neighbourhood. Since the Miss Lee scandal 
and his consequent disinheritance, nobody had visited* Philip 
Caresfoot, and those who took iuterest in him or his ’affairs 
were few. Indeed tho matter had been kept a dead Becret. But 
on the seventh of June, being the day previous to the cere- 
mony, Angela went down to her nurse’s cottage and told her 
what was about to be done, suppressing, however, from various 
motives) all mention of her agreement with George. It added to 
her depression to find that Pigott was unaccountably disturbed at 
tho nows. 

“ Well, miss,” she said, — “ Lord, to think that I sha’n’t be able 
to call you that no longer — I haven’t got nothing in particular to 
say agin it, seeing that sure enough tho man’s a-dying, as I has on 
good authority from my own aunt’s cousin, her that does the 
servants’ washing up at the Hall, and mighty bad she does it, 
begging of her pardon for the disparagement, and so he won’t 
trouble you for long, and somehow it do seem as though you hadn’t 
no choice left in the matter, just as though everybody and every- 
thing was a-quictly pushing you iuto it. But, miss, somehow I 
don’t liko it, to be plain ; a marriage as ain’t no marriage ain’t 
altogether natural like, and in an office, too, along with a man as 
r ou would not touch with a pair of tongs, and that man on his last 
eg. . I’m right down sorry if I make® you feel uncomfortable, 
dearie ; but, blesB me, I don’t know how it is, but, when a thing 
Bticks in my mind, I’m as bound to hawk it up as though it were a 
bone in my throat.*' 

“ I don’t like it any more than you do, nurse, but perhaps you 
don’t understand all about the property being concerned, and 
about its having to pass away Jrom my father, if 1 don't do this. 
I care nothing about the property, but he left it to ‘ my generosity!* 
Arthur is dead ; and he left it to ' my generosity,* nurse. What 
could I do?'* 

“ Well, miss, you’re acting according to what yon thinks right 
and due to your father, which is more nor I does ; and poor, dead 


grim mice that hung over her,- she suddenly 
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Mr. Arthur up. in Heaven there will make a note orv iR £ njxu,f “ 
ain’t no manner of doubt. And somehow it do seem ti. 
can’t be allowed to go wrong with you, my dear, seen 
you’re a-sacrificing of yourself and of your wishes to l C0T1 ~ 
others.” ^ >;ve 

Tins conversation did not tend to put Angela into better spirit 
but she felt that it was now too late to recede. 

Whilst Angela was talking to Pigott, Sir John and Lady 
Bellamy were paying a call at Isleworth. They found George 
lying on the sofa in the dining-room, in which, though it was the 
first week in June, a tiro was burning on the hearth. Ho bore all 
the signs of a man in the last stage of consumption. The hollow 
cough, the emaciation, and tho hectic hue upon his face, all spoke 
with no uncertain voice. f i 

“ Well, Caresfoot, you scaredy look like a bridegroom, I must 
say,” said little Sir John, looking as pleased as though he 1 had 
made an eminently cheerful remark. 

“No, .but I am stronger than I look; marriage will cure 
me.” • 

“ Humph ! will it P Then you will be signally fortunate.” 

Don’t croak, Bellamy. I am happy to-day — there is fire 
dancing along my veins. Just think, this time to-morrow A n K e ^ a 
will be my legal wife! ” \ ; 

“ Well, you appear to have given a good price for the privilege, 
if what Anne tells mo is correct. To sell the Isleworth estates for 
fifty thousand, is to sell them for a hundred and fifty thousand 
less than they are worth. Consequently, the girl costs you a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds— a lonjj^ figure that for one 

“Bah! you are a cold-blooded fellow, Bellamy. Can’t you 
understand that there is positive delight in ruining oneself for 
the woman one loves ? And then, think how she will love me, 
when she comes to understand what she has coat me. I can see 
her now. She will come and kiss me — mind you, kiss me of her 
own free will — and say, * George, you are a noble fellow ; George, 
yon are a lover that any woman may be proud of ; no price was 
too heavy for you.’ Yes, that is what she will say, that sort of 
tiling, you know.” • 

Sir John’s merry little eye twinkled with inexpressible amuse- 
ment, and his wife’s full lip curled with unutterable contempt. 

“ You are counting your kisses before they are paid for,” she 
said. “ Does Philip come here this afternoon to sign the deeds P ” 

“Yes; they are in the next room. Will you come and see 
them P ” 

“ Yes, I will. Will you come, John ? n 

“ No, thank you. I don’t wish to be treated to anymore of yonr 
ladyship’s omens. I have long ago washed my hands of the whole 
business. I will stop here and read the Times'* 

They went out, George leaning on Lady Bellamy’s arm. 
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«« And su^ith jr .hail they gone than Sir John put cjown the Times, 
were not • he\ #ie ^ intently. Then he rose, ami slipped the holt of that 
roiist cUsio nich opened into the hull, thereby halving llis chances of 
would 1 w 1 ’ option. Next, listening at every step, his round face, which 
it.th pd solemn enough now, stretched forward, and looking for all the 
ir ueT '<>rld like that of some whiskered puss advancing on a cream-jug, 
di^he crej»t on tiptoe to the iron safe in the corner of tiu mom. 
Arrived there, he listened again, and then drew a little key from 
his J pocket, and inserted it in the lock ; it turned without 
difficulty. 

“ Bcau-ti-ful,” mnrfnured Sir John; U but now comes the rub.” 
Taking another key, he inserted it in the lock of the subdivision. 
It would not turn. “ One more chance,” ho said, as he tried a 
second. “ Ah ! ” ind open canio the lid. Rapidly he extracted 
two thick bundles of letters. They wore in Lpdy Bellamy’s hand- 
writing. Then he relocked the subdivision, and the safe itself, and 
put the keys away in his trousers and the packets in his coat-tail 
pockets, one in each, that they might not bulge suspiciously. 
Next he unbolted the door, and, returning, gave way to paroxysms 
of exultation too deep for words. ' 

“At last,” he said, stretching ont his fat littlo fist towards the 
room where George was -with Lady Bellamy, 11 at last, after twenty 
years of waiting, you arc in my power, my lady. Time has brought 
its revenge, and if before you are forty -eight hours older you do not 
make acquaintance with a bitterness worse than death, then my 
"name is not John Bellamy. I will repay you every jot, and with 
interest, too, my lady ! ” 

Then he calmed himself, and, ringing a bell, told the servant to 
tell Lady Bellamy that he had walked on home. When, an hour 
and a half later, she readied Kewtliam House, she found that her 
husband had been suddenly summoned to London on a matter of 
business. 

That night in her desolation Angela cast herself upon the floor 
with outstretched arms and wept for her dead lover, and for the 
shame which overshadowed her. And the moon travelling up the 
sky, struck her, shining coldly on her snowy robe and rounded 
form— glinting on the stormy gojd of her loosed hair— flood- 
ing all the room with light: till the white floor gleamed like a 
silver shrine, and she lay there a weeping saint. Then she roso 
and crept to such rest as utter weariness of body and mind can 
give. 

All that night, too, George Caresfoot paced, hungry-eyed, up and 
down, up and down the length of his great room, his gaze fixed on 
the windows which commanded Bratham, like that of some caged 
tiger on a desired prey. 

“ To-morrow,” he kept muttering ; till the first ray of the rising 
sun fell blood-red upon his wasted form, and then, bathing his 
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thin hands in its beams, ho sank down exhausted, crying Txult- 
ingly, “ not to-morrow, but to-day” 

» 

That night Lady Bellamy sat at an Yipeu window, rising con- 
tinually to turn her dark eyes upon the starry heavens' abovo 
her. 

“ Tt is of no use,” she said at last, u my knowledge fails me, my 
calculations are baffled by n quantity I cannot trace. 1 am face 
to faco with a combination that I cannot solve. Let me try once 
more ! Ah, supposing that the unknown quantity is a directing 
will which at the crisis shatters laws, and overrides even the immu- 
tability of the unchanging stars! I have heard of such a thing. 
Let me change the positions of our opposing planets and then, see, 
it would all be as clear as day. George vanishes, that I knew 
before. Slic sails triumphant through overshadowing influences 
towards a silver sky. And I, is it death that awaits mo ? No, 
but some great change ; there the pale light of my fading star 
would fall into her bright track. Bab, my science fails me, I can 
no longer prophesy. My knowledge only tells mo of groat events, 
of what use is such knowledge as that? Well, come what may, 
fate will lind one spirit that does not fear him. As for this,” and 
she pointed towards the symbols and calculations, u I have doiu- 
with it. Henceforth I will devote myself to the only real powers 
which can enlighten us. Yet there is humiliation in failure after 
so many years of study. It is folly to follow a partial truth of 
which we miss the keynote, though we sometimes blunder on its 
harmonies.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Tjte arrangement for the morrow was that Angela and her father 
were to take a fly to Roxham, where the registry office was, and 
whither George was also to b8 conveyed in a close carriage ; that 
the ceremony was then to he gone through, after which the 
parties wore to separate and return to their respective homes. 
Mr. Fraser had been asked to attend, but had excused himself 
from doing so. 

In pursuance of this programme, Angola and her father left the 
Abbey House about ten o’clock and drove in silence to the town. 
Strange as it may seem, Angela had never been in a town before, 
and, in the curious condition of her mind, the new sight of busy 
streets interested her greatly, and served to divert her attention 
till they reached the door of the office. She alighted and was 
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shown* with Philip into a waiting-room. And. here, for some 
unexplained reason, a great fear took hold , of her, a terror 
of this ceremony which now loomed large and fifc-like before 
her. * 

K Father,” she said, suddeuly, after a moment of irresolution, “I 
am going home. I will not go on with this business.” 

“ What can you mean, Angela ? ” 

“ I mean what I say. I never realised how dreadful it all was 
till now ; it has come upon me like a revelation. Come, I am 
going.” 

“ Angela, don’t be a fool. You forget that George will be here in 
a minute, and that the settlements aro all signed.” 

“ Then he can go back again and the settlements can be torn up. 
I will not go on with it.” 

Philip was by this time almost beside himself with anxiety. 
After having thus with thought and toil, and by the aid of a 
blessed chance, lifted this delicious cup to his lips, was it to bo 
dashed from him ? Wero the sweet dreams so near approaching to 
realization, in which he had been wrapped for so many days, all to 
be dissipated into thin airP Was he to lose the land after all, 
.after ho had fingered— oh ! how lovingly — the yellow title-deeds H 
For, alas! «the sale depended on the marriage. It could not be ; 
neither fate nor Angela could bo sc cru'd. Tie turned upon her 
with the boldness of despair. 

a Angela, yon must not go on like this, after having agreed to the 
thing of your own free will. Think of what it involves for me. 
If you refuse to marry him now at the last moment, I shall lose 
the Isleworth estates. Heavens, to think that so much property 
should be dependent upon the mere whim of a girl! Cannot 
you have a little consideration for others beside yourself P Do* 
you really mean to sacrifices the hopes of iny whole life, to 
throw away the only opportunity I can ever have of righting 
mV wrongs, in order to gratify a, sentimental whim? For God’s 
sake, think a little first before you sacrifice me. You promised 
to do it.” 

Never before had Angela seen her father so strongly excited ; lie 
was positively shaking with agitation. She looked at him steadily, 
and with such contempt that, even in his 'excitement, he quailed 
before her. 

“ Very well, then, I will carry out my promise, dreadful as it is to 
me ; but remember that it is only because you bog it, and that the 
responsibility of its consequences must always remain with you. 
Now, are you satisfied? — you will get your land.” 

Philip’s dark face assumed a look of fervent gratitude, but beforo 
he had time to reply, a messenger came to say that “ the gentle- 
man ” was waiting. 

Her resolve once taken, Angela followed him with an untroubled 
face into the room where the registrar, a gcntloman neatly dressed 
in black, was sitting at a sort of desk. Here the first thing her 
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glance fell upon was the person of George Caresfoot. Jbfthongh it 
was now the second week in Juno, he wore a respirator over his 
month and a scarf round his neck, and copghcd very much. These 
were the first things she noticed. The next was that he was much 
thinner, so thin that the cheek-bones stood quite out from the level 
of his face, whilst the little blood- shot eyes seemed to protrude, 
giving to his general appearance, even with the mouth (his worst 
feature) hidden by the respirator, an unusually repulsive look. He 
was leaning on the arm of Lady Bellamy, who greeted Angela with 
a smile which the latter fancied had something of triumph 
in it. 

With the exception of the messenger, who played the part of 
clerk in this civil ceremony, there was nobody else in the room. No 
greetings were interchanged, and in another moment Angela was 
standing, dressed in her funeral black, by George’s side before the 
registrar, and the ceremony had begun. 

But from that moment, although her beautiful face preserved its 
composure, she scarcely saw or heard anything of what was going 
on. It was as though all the streams of thought in her brain had 
hurst their banks and mingled in a great and turbulent current. 
She was filled with thought, but could seize upon no one idea, 
whilst within her mind Bho heard a sound as of tho 'continuous 
whirring of broken machinery. 

Objects and individuals, real and imagined, presented them- 
selves before her mental vision, expanded till they filled the heavens 
with their bulk, and then shrank and shrank, and vanished into 
nothing. The word “ wife ” struck upon her ears, and seemed to go 
wailing away, “ wife, wife, wife,” through all the illimitable halls of 
sound, till they were filled with echoes, and sound itself fell doad 
against the silence of tho stars. 

It was done. She awoke to find herself a married woman. 
Lady Bellamy stepped forward with the same half-triumphant 
smile with which she had greeted Angela hovering about her 
lips. 

“ Let me congratulate you, Mrs. Caresfoot,” she said ; “indeed, 
I think I am privileged to do so, for, if I remember right, I 
was the first to prophesy this happy event ; n and then, drop- 
ping her voice bo that Angela alono could hear her, “Do you 
not remember that I told you that you would as certainly come 
to the altar rails within nine months with George Caresfoot as 
you would to your death-bed P I said that nine months ago 
to-day.” 

Angela started as though she had been stung. 

“ Events have been too strong for me,” she murmured ; “ but 
all this is nothing but a form, a form that can now be for- 
gotten.” 

Again Lady Bellamy smiled as she answered, 

“ Oh, of course, Mrs. Caresfoot, nothing but a form.** 
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Angela's we fell upon the ring on hpr finger. She tore it off. 

“ Take thisr back,” she said, “ I have done with it.” 

“ A married woman must wear a ring, Mrs. Carusffiot.” 

She hurled it upon the floor. 

Just then George and Philip returned from a little back-room 
where they had been with the registrar, who still remained behind, 
to sign the certificates. George advanced upon his wife with a 
dreadful smile on his features, removing the respirator as he came. 
His object was to kiss her, but sbe divined it and caught her father 
by the arm. 

“ Father/* she said, “ protect me from this man/* 

“ Protect you, Angela ; why, he is your husband ! ** 

“ My husband ! Have you all agreed to drive me mad ? ** 

Lady Bellamy saw that if something were not done quickly 
there would be a shocking scene, which was the last thing she 
wanted, so she seized George and whispered in his ear, after which 
he followed her sulkily, turning round from .time to time to look 
at Angela. 

On her way from Roxliam, Lady Bellamy stopped her carriage 
at the telegraph olliee and went in aud wrote a telegram. 

“ I respect that woman, and she shall have her chance,” she said, 
as slip re-read it previous to handing it to the clerk. 

Thruo hours later Mildred Carr received the following message 
at Madeira : 

“From A. B. to Mrs. Carr, Quinta Carr , Madeira; 

“ Angela C, married her cousin C. C. this morning.” 

That night Lady Bellamy dined at Isleworth with George 
Carcsfoot. Tho dinner passed over in almost complete silence; 
George was evidently plunged in thought, and could not cat, 
though he drank a good deal. Lady Bellamy ate and thought too. 
After tho servants had gone, she began to speak. 

“ T want my price, George,** she said. 

“ What do you mean ? '* 

“ I mean what 1 say. You arc now Angela Caresfoot’s husband ; 
give me back those letters as you promised, I am impatient to 
bi eak my chains.” He hesitated. “ George,** she said, in a warn- 
ing voice, “ do not dare to play with inc; 1 warn you that your 
power over mo is not what it used to be. Give mo back those 
letters. 1 have done your wicked work for you and will have my 
pay. 

“All right, Anne, aud so you shall; when will you have 
them?” 

41 Now, this instant.’* 

“ But 1 have not got my keys.” 

“You forget your keys are on your watch-chain.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, so they are. You won’t turn rouud on mo 
when you get them, will you, Anno P 
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“ Why should I turn on you P I wish to get the letjflS^nd, if 
I can, to have douo with you.” * 

Ho went \|ith a somewhat licsitatiug step to the iron safe 
in the corner of the room and opened' it. Then he opened tho 
sub*divrsion and rummaged about there tor a while. At last lie 
looked up. 

“ It is very curious, Anne,” he said, in a half-frightened voice, 
“ but I can’t find them.” 

“ George, give me those letters.” 

“ I can’t find them, Anne, 1 can't find them. If you don’t 
believe me, come and look for yourself. Somebody must have 
taken them.” 

She advanced and did as he said. It was evident that the letters 
were not there. 

“ Once before when you were ill you hid them. Where have you 
hi< Men them now p ” 

“ 1 haven't hidden them, Anne ; I haven’t, indeed. 

She turned slowly and looked him full in the eyes. Her own 
face was ashy pale with fury, bat she said never a word. Her 
silence was more terrible than words. Then she raised her hands 
and covered her eyes for a while. Presently she dropped them, 
and said, in a singularly soft voice, 

“ It. is over now.” 

“ What do you mean?” ho asked, fearfully, for she terrified 
him. 

“ I mean a great deal, George Caresfoot. I mean that some- 
thing lias snapped the bond which bound me to you. I mean that 
I no longer tear you, that I have done with you. Use your letters, 
/if you will, you can harm me no more ; I have passed out of the 
region of your influence, out of tho reach of your revenge. I look 
ou you now and wonder what the link was between us, for there 
was a mysterious link. That I cannot tell. But this I can tell 
you. I have let go your hand, and you are going to fall down a 
great precipice, George, a precipice of which I cannot see the foot. 
Yes, it is right that you should cower beforo me now; I have 
cowered before you for more than twenty years. You rnado ine 
what L am, I am going into the next room now till my carriage 
comes, l did not order it till half-past ten. Do not follow me. But 
before I go I will tell you something, and you know I do not make 
mistakes. You will never sleep under this roof again, George 
Unresfoot, and weshall not meet again alive. You have had a long 
day, but your hour has struck.” 

“ Who told you that, womau ?” he asked, furiously. 

“Last night 1 road it in the stars, to-night I read it in your 
face.” 

And again she looked at him, long and steadily, as he crouched 
in the chair before her, and then slowly loft the room. 

After awhile he roused himself, and began to drink wine furi- 
ously. 
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..b A r,” he said, as the fames monnted into his brain , M curse 
her, she ia Siting to frighten me with her infernal magic, but she 
sha’n’t. I know what she is at ; but I will bo beforehand with her.** 
And, staggering under the mingled influence of drink and excite* 
ment. he rose and left the house. 

Lady Bellamy sat in the drawing-room, and waited for her car- 
riage ; at last she heard the wheels upon the gravel. Then she rose, 
and rapidly did something to the great lamp upon the paper-strewn 
table. As she shut the door she turned. 

“ That will do,” she said. 

In the hall she met the servant coming to announce the car- 
riage. 

11 Is your master still in the dining-room P ” she asked. 

“ No, my lady.” 

She laughed a little, and civilly bade the man good-night 




CHAPTEB LY. 

Outside the door of the registry-office, Angela and her father had 
to make their way through - a crowd of small boys, who had by 
some means or other found out that a wedding was going on inside, 
and stood waiting there, animated by the intention of cheering the 
bride and the certain hope of sixpences. But when they saw 
Angela, her stately form robed in black, and her sweet lace betray- 
ing the anguish of her mind, the sight shocked their sense of the 
fitness of things, and they slipped off without a word. Indeed, a 
butcher's boy, with a turn for expressive language, remarked in 
indig nation .to another of his craft so soon as they had recovered 
their spirits. * 

“ Call that a weddin*. Bill; why, it’s more like a— funeral with 
the plumes off ; and as for the gal, though she's a * clipper/ her face 
was as pale as a ‘ long un’s/ ” 

Angela never quite knew how she got back to the Abbey 
House. She only remembered that she was by herself in the 
fly, her father , preferring to travel on the J>ox alone with the 
coachman. Nor -could she ever quite remember how she got 
through the remainder of that day. She was quite mazed. But 
at length it passed, and the night came, and she was thankful for 
the night. 

About nine o’clock she went up to her bedroom at the top of the 
house. It had served as a nursery for many generations of Cares- 
foots; indeed, during the last three centuries, hundreds of little 
feet had pattered over the old worm-eaten boards, But the little feet 
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kad long since gone’ to dust, and the only signs of chjflfrenTs play 
and meiriment left about the placte were the numberless scratches, 
nicies, and ldtters cut in the old panelling, and even on the beams 
which supported the low ceiling. 

It was a lonesome room for a young girl, or, indeed, for anybody 
whose nerves were not of the strongest. Nobody slept upon that 
floor or in the rooms beneath it, Philip occupying a little closet 
which joined his study on the ground floor. All the other rooms 
were closed, and tenanted only by rats that made unearthly noises 
m their emptiness. As for Jakes and his wife, the only servants on 
the place, they occupied a room over the washhouse, which was 
separate from the main building. Angela was therefore practically 
alone in a great house, and might have been murdered a dozen 
times over without the fact being discovered for hours. This did 
not, however, trouble her much, simply because she paid no heed to“ 
the noises in the house, and was singularly free from fear of any 
kind. 

On reaching her room, she sat down and began to think of 
Arthur, and, as she thought, her mind grew clearer and more at 
peace. Indeed, it seemed to her that her dead lover was near, and 
as though she could distinguish distinct pulsations of thought 
which came from him, impinging on her system, and bringing liU 
presence with them. It is a common sensation, and occurs to 
many people of sensitive organization when asleep or thinking on 
some one with whom they are in a high state of sympathy, and 
doubtless indicates sotno occult communication. But, as it 
chanced, it had never before visited Angela in this form, and she 
abandoned herself to its influence with delight. It thrilled her 
through and through. 

How long she sat thus she could not tell, but presently the 
communication, whatever it was, stopped as suddenly as though 
the connecting link had been severed. The currents directed by 
her will would no longer do her bidding ; they could not find their 
object, or, frighted by some adverse influence, recoiled in confusion 
on her hrain. Several times she tried to renew this subtle inter- 
course that was so palpable and real, and yet so different from 
anything else in the world, but failed. Then she rose, feeling 
very tired, for those who thus draw upon the vital energies must 
pay the penalty of exhaustiop. She took her Bible and read her 
nightly chapter, and then undressed and said her prayers, praying 
with unusual earnestness that it might please the Almighty in 
His wisdom to take her to where her lover was. Her prayers 
done, she rose, put on a white dressing wrapper, and, seating her- 
self before the glass, unloosed her hair. Then she began to 
brush it, pausing presently to think how Arthur had admired its 
colour and the ripples on it, She had been much more careful 
of her hair since then, and smiled sadly to herself at her folly for 
being, so. 

Thinking thus, she fell into a reverie, and sat so still that a 

T 
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great grey came noiselessly out of Ins hole nr a corner of the 
room, and, advancing into the circle of light round the dressing- 
tahle, sat up c.n his hind legs to see iC he was alone. '' Suddenly lie 
turned and scuttled back to his hole in evident alarm, and at the 
same second Angela thought that she heard a sound of a different 
character from those she was accustomed to in the old house — a 
sound like the creaking of a boot. It passed, however, but left an 
indclinnhle dread creeping over her, and chilling the blood in her 
veins. She began to expect something, she knew not what, and 
was fascinated by the expectation. She would have risen to lock 
the door, but all strength seemed to have left her; she was 
paralysed by the near sense of evil. Then came a silence as 
intense as it was lonely. 

.It was a ghastly moment. 

Her back was towards the doorway, for her dressing-table 
was immediately opposite the door, which was raised some four 
feet above the level of the landing, and approached by* as many 
steps. 

Gradually her eyes became riveted on the glass before her, for 
in it she thought that she saw the door move. Next sccoml she 
was sure that it was moving, very slowly: the hinges took an ago 
to turn. AVhat could bo behind it? -At last it was open, and in 
the glass Angela saw framed in darkness ilto head <wd shoulders 
of (ieoreje. Cares fool. At lirst she believed that her mind deceived 
her, that it was an apparition. No, there was no mistake. i3ut 
1 lie. respirator, the hollow cough and decrepitude of the morning — 
where were they ? 

With horror in her heart, she turned and faced him. Seeing 
that he was observed, he staggered into the room with a step 
which was half drunken and half jaunty, but which belied the 
coullicfc of passions written on his brow. He spoke — his voice 
sounded hoarse and hollow, and was ill-tuned to his words. 

“ You did not expect me perhaps — wonder how 1 got here ! 
•lakes let me in ; he lias got a proper respect for marital rights, 
has Jakes. You looked so pretty, I could not make up my mind 
to dislnrb you. Quito a romantic meeting, is it not ? ” 

“ You arc a dying man. How did -you come hero ? ” 

“ Dying! my dear wife; not a bit of it. J am no more dying 
than you are. .1 have been ill, it is true, but that is only been use 
you have fretted me so. The dying was only a little ruse to get 
your consent. All is fair in love and war, you know; and ot 
course von never really believed in that precious agreement. That 
was nothing but a bit of maidenly shyness, eh?” 

Angela stood still as stone, a look of horror on her face. 

“Then yon don't know what you have cost me. Your father’s 
price was a hundred and fifty thousand, at least that is what it 
came to, the old shark ! It isn't every man who would corn© 
down like that for a girl, now is it ? It shows a generous mind, 
doesn’t it?” 
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Still she uttered not a syllable. f 

“ Angela, lio said, changing his tond to one of hoarse earnest- 
ness, “ don’t look at me like that, because, even if you are a bit put 
out at the trick I have played you, just think it was because t 
loved you so, Angela. I couldn’t help it, T couldn’t really. It is 
not every man who would go through all that I have gone through 
tor you; it is no joke to sham consumption for three months, J can 
tell you; but we will have many a laugh over tluiL. Why don’t 
you answer me, instead of standing there just like the Andromeda 
in my study P ” 

Tho simile was an apt one, the statue of the girl awaiting her 
awful fate wore the same hopeless, helpless look of vacant terror 
which was upon Angela's face now. But its mention recalled Lady 
Bellamy and the ominous incident in which that statue had figured, 
and he hastened to drown recollection in action. 

“ Come,’” he said, ’“you will forgive me, won’t you ? It was all 
done for love of you.” And he moved towards her. 

As ho came slio seemed to collect^ her energies ; the fear left her 
face, and in its stead there shone a groat and awful blaze of indig- 
nation. • 

lfer brush was still in her hand, and .as he drew near she dashed 
it full into Ins face. It was but a light thing, and only stag- 
gered him, but it gave her time to pass him, and reach the still 
open door. Bare-looted, she fled like the wind down the pas- 
sages, and down the stairs. Uttering an oath, he followed her. 
But, as she went, sho remembered that she could not run 
upon the gravel with her naked feet, and, with this in her 
mind, she turned to bay by a large window that gave light to 
the first-floor landing, immediately opposite which was tho por- 
trait of “ Devil ” Oaresfoot. It was unbolted, and with a single 
movement of the hand she flung it open, and stood panting 
by it in the full light of the moon. In another moment ho 
was upon her, furious at the blow, and his face contorted with 
passion, 

“ Stop,” she cried, “ and listen to me. Before I will allow you 
to touch me with a single finger, I will spring from here. I would 
rathev thrust myself into the hands of Providence than into yours, 
monster and perjured liar that you arc ! n 

Ho stopped as she bade him, and commenced to pace round and 
round her in a semicircle, glaring at her with wild eyes. 

“If you jump from there,” ho said, “ you will only break your 
limbs ; it. is not high enough to kill you. You are my wife, don’t 
you understand P You arc my legal wife , the law is on my side. 
Nb one can help you, no one; you aye mine in the sight of the whole 
World.” 

“But not yours in the sight of. God. It- is to Him that 1 now 
appeal. Get back !” 

She stretched out her arm, and with her golden nair glim- 
mering in tho moonlight, her white robes, and the anger on her 
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face, looked. \ike some avenging angel driving a fiend to tell. 
Ho shrank away before her, ami there came a pa'ise, and, save 
for thcir # heavy breathing, stillness again fell upon the house, 
whilst the picture that hung above them seemed, in the half 
light, to follow them with its fierce eyes, as though it were a 
living thing. 

The landing where they stood looked upon the liall below, at the 
end of which was Philip’s study. Suddenly its door burst opeu, 
and Philip himself passed through it, grasping a candlestick in 
one hand and some parchments in the other. His features were 
dreadful to see, resembling those of a dumb thing in torture ; his 
eyes protruded, his livid lips moved, hut no sound came from 
them. He staggered across the hall with terror staring from his 
face. 

“ Father, father,” called Angela ; but he took no notice — he did 
not even seem to hear. 

Presently they heard the candlestick thrown with a clash upon 
the hall pavement, then the front door slammed, anduho was gone, 
and at that moment a great ruddy glow shot np the western sky, 
then a tongue of flame, then another and another. 

“ See,” said Angela, with a solemn laugh, “ I did not appeal for 
help in vain.” 

Islewortli Hall was in flames. 


CHAPTER LVL 

Auttiur did not delay his departure from Madeira. The morning 
following Mildred’s ball he embarked on board a Portuguese boat, 
a very dirty craft which smelt of garlic and rancid oil, and sailed 
for Lisbon. He arrived there safely, and mooned about that city 
for a while, himself a monument of serious "reflections, and thou 
struck across into Spain, where he spent a month or so inspecting 
the historical beauties of that fallen country. Thence he penetrated 
across the Pyrenees into Southern France, which was pleasant in 
the spring months. Here he remained another month, meeting 
with no adventures worthy of any note, and improving his know- 
ledge of the French language. Tiring at last of this, he travelled 
to Paris, and went to the theatres, but found his own thoughts too 
absorbing to allow of his taking any keen interest in .their sensa- 
tionalisms ; so, after a brief stay, he made his way up to Brittany 
and Normandy, and went in for inspecting old castles and cathe- 
drals, and finally ended up his continental travels by spending a 
week on the island rock of Saint Michel, 
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This place pleased him more than any ho had visitciJiJTe liked 
to wander about amoug the massive granite pillars^?? that noble 
ecclesiastical fortress, and at night to watch i\\& phosphoric 
tido come lushing in with all the speed of a face-horse, ovor 
the wide sands, which separate it from the mainland. There 
the thirty-first day of May found him, and he bethought him 
that it was time to return to London and see about getting the 
settlements drawn and ordering the wedding bouquet. To speak 
the truth, he thought more about the bouquet than the settle- 
ments. 

Ho arrived in London on the first of June, and went to see his 
family lawyer, a certain Mr. Borley, who had been solicitor to the 
trust during his minority. 

“ Bless me, Heigham, how like your father you have grown l ” 
said that legal gentleman, as soon as Arthur was ensconced in the 
client’s chair — a chair that, had it been endowed with the gift 
of speech, could have told some surprising stories. “ It seems only 
the other day that he was sitting there dictating the terms of his 
will, and yet that was before the Crimean war, mtore than twenty 
years ago. - ** Well, my boy, what is it ? " * 

Arthur, thus encouraged, entered iuto a rather laundering recital 
of the -circumstances of his engagement. \ 

Mr. Borley did not say much, but, from his manner and occa- 
sional comments, it was evident that he considered the, whole story 
very odd— regarding it, indeed, with some suspicion. 

“I must tell you frankly* Heigham,” he said at r last, “ I don’t 
quite understand this business. The young lady, no doubt, is 
charming — young ladies, looking at them from my clients’ point of 
view, always are — but I can’t say I like your story about her 
father. Why did you not tell me all this before? I might then 
have been able to give you some advice worth having, or, at any 
rate, to make a few confidential ” — ho laid great emphasis on the 
word “ confidential ” — “ inquiries.” 

Arthur replied that it had not occurred to him to do so. 

“ Umph, pity — great pity ; but there is no time for that sort ol 
thing now, if you think you arc going to get married on the tenth ; 
so 1 suppose the only thing to do is to go .through with it and 
await the upshot. What do you wish done ? ” 

Arthur explained his views, which apparently included settling 
all his property on his bride in the most absolute fashion possible. 
To this Mr. Borley forcibly objected, and in the end Arthur had to 
give way and make such arrangements as the old gentleman 
thought proper — arrangements differing considerably from those 
proposed by himself. 

This interview over, he had other and pleasanter duties to 
perform, such as ordering his wedding clothes, making arrange- 
ments with a florist for the bridal bouquet, and last, but not 
least, having his mother’s diamonds re-set as a present for huj 
bride. 
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But tlio days went very slowly, there seemed to be no end 
to them. Ix had no relations to go and see, and' iu his present 
anxious excited state he preferred to avoid his friends and club 
acquaintances.* Fifth, sixty, seventh ; never did a schoolboy await 
the coming of tlio day that marked the advent of his holidays with 
such intense anxiety. 

At length the eighth of June arrived. Months before, ho had 
settled what his programme should bo on that day. His promise, 
as the reader may remember, forbade him to see Angela till the 
ninth, that is, at any hour alter twelve on the night of the eighth, 
or, practically, as early as possible on the following morning, 
Now the earliest train would not get him down to ltoxham 
till eleven o’clock, which would involve a wicked waste of four 
or five hours of daylight that might bo spent with Angela, so 
he wisely ro«olvcd to start on the evening of the eighth, by a 
train leaving Paddington at six o’clock, and reaching Hexham 
at nine. 

The day ho >t in signing the settlements, finally interviewing 
the florist, and l ig him directions as to forwarding the wedding- 
bouquet, which ^ to be composed of orange-blossoms, lilies of the 
valley, and step?^. ' and'ui getting the marriage-licence. Hut, 
not withstands , *j aa _ btifold employments, he managed, to be 
th. e-quartc* * Aneela! ^ oro hw train, the longest forty- live 
mi \s ho • ,‘> l ® 

(I&'t'mI v V* -rr wnfl proprietor of the inn at Jtewtham, whore 
he sir * , go the night after ho had left Isle worth, 

In send a ' ■ t him at the station, aud, on arriving at 
lloxham, a told him that a trap was waiting for him. 

On emerging from the station, oven in the darkness, he was 
able to recognize the outlines of the identical vehicle which had 
conveyed him to tlio Abbey House some thirteen months ago, 
whilst the sound of an ancient, quavering voice informed him 
that tlio Jehu was likewise the same. His luggage was soon 
bundled up behind, and the steady-going old nag departed into 
the darkness. 

“ Well, Sam, do you rewonaber me?” 

“ Well, no, sir, I can’t rightly say how as I do : wait a bit ; bean’fc 
you the gemman as travels in tho dry line, and as I seed a-kissing 
the chambermaid P ” 

“ No, I don’t travel at present, and I havo not kissed a chamber- 
maid for some time. Do you remember driving a gentleman over 
to the Abbey House a year or so ago P ” 

“ Why, ves, in course I does. Lord, now, and bo yon ho? aud 
we seed old Devil Carosfoot’s granddaughter. Ah! many’s the 
time that ho has damned me, and all so soft and pleasant like ; but 
it was his eyes that did the trick. Tlioy was awful, just awful : 
aud you gave uie hall’-a-orowii. you did. But somehow I thought 
I heard summat about yuiq sir, but I can’t rightly remember what 
it be, my head not being so good as it used to.” 
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w Perhaps you heard that I was going to be miffipfiP A * 

“ No, I don't, think how as it was that neither.'^BP “ ' ' 

“Well, never mind me; have you seen Miss i. 
young lady you saw the day you drove me to the A.bfl 
anywhere aliout lately P ” # 

Arthur waited for the old man's lingering answer with 
heart upon liis lips. *- 

“Lori, yes, sir, that I have; I saw her this morning dr 
through the lloxham market-place." ’ ; 

■ 11 And how did she look P " j 

“ A bit pale, I thought, sir ; but woll enough, and w 
handsome." * 

Arthur gave a sigh of relief. He felt like a man wh 
come scatheless through some horrible crisis, and once 
the sweet sensation of safety. What a load the old 
had lifted from his mind? In his active imagim jJS ia$j 
pictured all sorts of evils which might have happeuwfo 
during his year <bf absence. Lovers are alwav- ‘wim 
imaginings, and not altogether without roasoT R 
seem to be $ special power of evil that devotes iti 
ment of their affairs and the ingeuious dis" ^ 
hopes. Hut now the vague dread wa.* 

Kpirited away or dead, and to know h om i,; a 

llll » hf ‘l !... msideredthtTHT 
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As they drove along, the old ostler corn. 
scraps of information which fell npon^k Ba |j a j. ‘ 
presently liis attention was caught 
“ Wliat about him?’’ he asked, 

“He bo a-dying, they do say.” 

“ Why, tho red-haired one, him 

“ Poor fellow," said Arthur, feeling 

They had by this time reached the 
supper, for old Sam’s good news had brou 
which of late had not been quite up to par, a 
to his room that faced towards' tho Abbey 
noticed, the same in which he had slept t 
looking at the bed he remembered his dream, , 
thought that the wood was passed, and before 
but the flowery meadows. Mitred. JParr, too, c 
but of her ho ctlcl not think not that ho wa 

heartless — indeed, what had happened had painr 
the more so because his own conscience told him* 
a fool. He was very sorry, but, love being here 1 
the most selfish of the passions, he had not time 
just then. 

Jb’or just on the horizon lie could distinguish a dense 
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was the trees surrounding the Ahbey House, and between the 
trees there glimmered a faint light which might proceed from 
some rising stir, or from Angela’s window. Ho .preferred to 
believe it was the lattei*. The propinquity madb him very 
happy. What was she doing? he wondered — sitting by her win- 
dow and thinking of liim ! lie would ask her on the morrow. 
It was worth while going through that year of separation in 
order to taste the joy of meeting. It seemed like a dream to 
think that within six-and -thirty hours he would probably be 
Angela’s husband, and how nobody in the world would be able 
do take her away from him. Ho stretched out his arms towards 
flier. 

\ “My darling, my darling,” he cried aloud iuto the still night. 
[*yMy darling, my darling,” the echo answered sadly. «• . 1 


CHAPTER LVIL 

That nig^it Arthur dreamed no evil dreams, but he thought he 
heard a abound outside his door, and some one speak of fire. 
Hearing nothing more, he turned and went to sleop again. 
Waking i u the early dawn lie felt, ere yet his senses fully catne, a 
happy se use of something, lie knew not what, a rosy shadow of 
coming jc y, such as will, only with more intensity, fall upon our 
quickened faculties when, death ended, our souls begin to stir as 
we awaken to Eternity. 

lie sprang from his bed, and his eye fell on a morocco case 
upon tho crossing-table. It contained the diamonds which he 
had had tc -set as a wedding present to Angela. They were 
nothing compared with Mildred Carr’s, hut still extremely hand- 
some, their beauty being enhanced by tho elegance of the setting, 
which was m\ the shape of a snake with emerald head and ruby 
eves, so constructed as to clasp tightly round Angela’s shapely 
throat. j 

The sight o>f the jewellery at once recalled his present circum- 
stances, and ho knew that the long hour of trial was passed 
— he was about to meet Angela. Having dressed himself as 
quickly as he could, he took up the jewel-case, but, finding it 
too large to stow away, he opened it, and, taking out»tho necklace, 
crammed it into his pocket. Thus armed he slipped down the 
stairs, past the open common room where the light shone through 
.-the cracks in the shutters on a dismal array of sticky beer-mugs 
and spirit glasses, down the sanded passage into the village 
street. 
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It was full daylight now, and tho sun never looked upon a lovelier 
morning. Tlie air was warm, but thero was that sharp freshness 
in it which is needful to make summer weather perfect, and which 
we always iniss by breakfasting at nine o'clock, the sky was blue, 
just flecked with little clouds ; the dewdrops sparkled upon every 
leaf and blade of grass ; touches of mist clung about* tlio hollows, 
and the sweet breath of the awakened earth was full of tho 
perfect scent of an English June, which is in its way even more 
delicious than the Bpicy odours of tlie tropics. It was a morn- 
ing to make sick men well, sad men happy, and atheists believers 
in a creative hand. How much more then did it fire Arthur's 
pulses, already bounding with youth and health, with an untold 
j°y. 

Ho felt like a child again, so free from care, so happy, except 
that his heart swelled with a lovo beyond the knowledge of children. 
His quick temperament had rebounded from the depths of unequal 
depression, into which it so often fell, to the heights of a happy 
assurance. The Tantalus cup was at his lips at last, and he would 
drink his full, be sure ! Ilis eyes flashed and sparkled, his foot fell 
light and quick as an antelope’s, his brown cheek glowed — never 
had he looked so handsome. Angela would not forget her pro- 
mise’; she would be waiting for him by the lake, he was sure of 
that, and thither he made his way through the morning Eunshine. 
They were happy moments. < 

Presently he passed into the parish of Bratham, and his eye fell 
upon a neat red brick cottage, a garden planted with sunflowers, 
hollyhocks, and sweet annunciation lilies, now breaking into bloom, 
and a bright gravel path running to the rustic gate. He thought 
tho garden charmingly old-fashioned, and had just entered a mental 
note to ask Angela who lived there, when tho door opened, and a 
figure he knew emerged, bearing a mat in one hand and a mopstick 
in the other. He was some way off, and at first could not quite 
distinguish who it was ; but before she had come to the gate he 
recognized Pigott. By this time she had stepped into the road, 
and was making elaborate preparations to dust her mat, bo that 
she did not see hkn till he spoke to her. 

“ How are you, Pigott ? What may you be doing down here P 
Why are you not up at the Abbey P ” i * 

She gave a cry, and the mat and mopstick fell from her 
ha nds. 

“Mr. neigham!” she said, in an awed voice that chilled his 
blood, “ what has brought you back, and why do you come to me P 
I never wronged you.” 

“ What are you talking about P I have come to many Angela, 
of course. We are going to be married to-morrow.” 

“ Oh', then it's really you, sir ! And she married yesterday— o\ 
good God!” 

%< Don’t laugh at me, nurse— please don’t laugh. It— it upsets 
mo* Why do you shake so P What do you mean P ” ~ 
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“ Moan ! — T mean that my Angela married Tier cousin, George 
Caresfoot, ft I lloxhtm, yesterday. Heaven forgive me for having to 
tell it you ! ” v 

Reader, have yW ever mortally wounded a head of laijge game ? 
You hear your bullet thud upon the living flesh, and see the crea- 
ture throw up its head and stagger for a moment, and thou plunge 
forward with desporate speed, crashing through bush and reeds as 
though they were meadow-grass. Follow him awhile, and you 
will liud him standing quite still, breathing in great sighs, his 
back humped and his eye dim, the gore trickling from his 
nostrils. He is dying— but be careful, he means mischief beforo 
be dies. 

Any great shock, mental or physical, is apt to reduce man to the 
level of his brother Leasts. Arthur, for instance, behaved very 
much like a wounded buffalo as soon as tb * stun of the blow'passed 
away, and the rending pain began to itself felt. For a few 

seconds ho gazed before him stupid and helpless, then his face 
turned quite grey, the eyes and nostrils gaped wide, and a ctirioua 
rigidity took possession of his muscles. 

The road ho was following led to a branching lane, the same that 
Angola was turning up that misty Christmas Eve when she saw 
Cady Uellamy glide past in her carriage. This lane had in former 
ages, no doubt, to judge from its numerous curves, been an ancient 
forest- path, and it ran to the little bridge over the stream tbivi EH 
the lake— a point that, by travelling as the crow flies from Pigotl/s 
cottage, might be reached in half the time. This fact Arthur 
seemed at that dreadful moment to suddenly realize, more probably 
from natural instinct than from any particular knowledge of the 
lay of the land. lie did not again speak to JPigott, and she was too 
frightened at his face to speak to him. He only looked at her, but 
she never forgot that look so long as she lived. Then he turned 
like a mad thing, and went crash through the thick fence that 4 
hedged the road, and ran at full speed towards the lake, diverging 
neither to the right nor to tlio left, but breaking his way without 
the slightest apparent difficulty through everything that opposed 
him. 

Very soon ho came to the little bridge, and here, struck by some 
itfew instinct, ho halted. He did not appear to be out of breath, but 
he leaned on the rail of the bridge and groaned like a dying man. 
His ghastly face made a blot in the mimic scenery of the place, 
which was really very |tyctty, Thq bridge commanded no view, for 
the little creek it Sparkled, into winch the strearfi ran, gave a, 
turn before it grow info the neck of the lake ; hut it was hedged in 
by greenery, and the still pool beneath it wa3 starred with water- 
lilies, turning their innocent eyes up to the blue sky, aud looking 
ns peaceful as though there were no stormy winds or waters in the 
world to toss them. Amongst these water-lilies § moorhen had 
built her nest, and presently she came clucking out right under 
Arthur’s feet, followed by ien or a dozen little hurrying black balls, 
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each tipped with sealing-wax rjd. She looked very happy with lie/ 
brood — as liappy as the lilies aud the bine sky— and the sight made 
him savage. He took up a large stone that lay bw him and threw 
it at her. git hit her on the back ^nd killed Jer, and Arthur 
laughed loud as he watched her struggle, and then lie still, whilo 
tho motherless chicks hurried, frightened, away. Aftd yet since 
he was a boy he had never till now wantonly injured any living 
creature. 

Presently, the dead water-hen floated out of sight, and he roused 
himself, straightened his clothes, which had been somewhat torn 
and deranged, aud, with a steady step and a fixed smile upon his 
lips, went forward, no longer at a run, but walking quietly up tho 
path that led to tho big oak and shaded glen. Til live minutes he 
was there. 

Again lie paused and looked. There was something to soo. On 
one of the stone seats, dressed in black, her face deathly pule, her 
head resting on her hand, and trouble in her eyes, sat Angela. 
On tho other was her constant companion, the dog which he 
h id given her. Ho remembered how, a little more than a year 
he lure, she had surprised him in the same way, and lie had 
looked upon her and loved her. He could even smile at the 
strange irony of fate that had, under such curiously reversed 
circumstances, brought him back to surprise lier, to look upon 
her, and hate her. 

She moved uneasily, and glanced round, but he was hidden by a 
bush. Then she half rose, paused irresolutely, and, as though 
si, niggling against something foolish, sat determinedly down again. 
When Arthur had done smiling, ho came forward a few steps into 
I, lie open, feeling that liis face was all drawn arid changed, as indeod 
it was. It was the face of a man of fifty. His eyes were fire, aud 
his heart was ice. 

She turned her head, and looked up with a shrinking in her eyes, 
as though she feared to see something hateful — a shrinking which 
turned first to wonder, then to dread, then to a lively joy, and then 
again to awe. She rose mechanically, with a great gasp ; her lips 
parted, as though to speak, but no words came. Tbe dog, too, saw 
him, and growled, then ran up and sniffed, and leaped upon him 
with a yelp of joy. He waved it down, and there was something 
in the gesture that frightened the boast. It shrank behind him. 
Then ho spoke in a clear, hard tone — not his own voice, she 
thought. 

,B Angela, is this true ? Are you married ? ” 

“Oh, no ; ” and her voice came stealing to his senses liko half- 
forgotten music ; “that is, yes, alas ! But is il really you ? Oh, 
Arthur, my darling, have you come back to me ? ” and she moved 
towards him with outstretched arms . 

Already they •eve closing round him, aud he could feel her 
breath upon his check, when the charm broke, and lie wrenched 
himself free. 
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“ do not dare to touch #me. Do you know what you 

are P' Tho poor lost girl is not fallen so low as you. ’ She must get 
her bread ; but, It any rate, I could have given you broad. What ! 
fresh from youl husband’s, arms, and ready to thr<fw yourself 
into tninel . Shame upon you! Were you not married yester- 
day ?” 

“ Oh, Arthur, have pity ! You do not understand. Oh, merciful 

God ” ; 

^'^Have pity! What need for pityP Were you not married 
yesterday?” and he laughed bitterly. “I come — I come from 
far to congratulate the new-made wife. It is a little odd, 
though, I thought to marry you myself. See, here was my wed- 
ding present ; ” and he tore the diamond necklace from his pocket. 
“A snake, you see; a good emblem! Away with it, its use is 
gone ! ” 

Tho diamonds went flashing through tho sunlight, and fell with 
a little splash into the lake. 

“ What ! are you not sorry to see so much ‘valuable property 
wasted ? You have a keen appreciation of property ! ” 

Angela sank down on her knees before him, like a broken lily.. 
Her looks grew faint and despairing. The stately head bowed 
itself to his feet, and all the golden weight of hair broke -loose. 
But he did not pause or spare her. He ground his teeth. No ouo 
could have recognised in this maddened, passion-inspired man tho 
pleasant, easy-tempered Arthur of an hour before. His nature 
was stirred to its depths, and they were deep. 

“You miserable woman! do not kneel to me. If it were not 
unmanly, I could spurn you with my foot. Do you know, girl, you 
who swore to love me till time had passed — yes, and for all eternity, 
you who do love me at this moment — and therein lies your shame 
— that you have killed me P You have murdered my heart. I 
trusted you, Angela, I trusted you, I gave you all my life, all that 
was best in me; and now in reward — degraded as you are — I must 
always love you as much as I despise you. Even now I feel that I 
cannot hate you and forget you. I must love you, and I must 
despise you.” 

She gazed up at him like a dumb beast at its butcher ; she could 
not speak, her voice had gone. 

“ And yet, when I think of it, I have something to thank you for. 
You have cleared my mind of illusions. You have taught mo 
what a woman’s purity is worth. \ You did the thing well, *ioo ! 
You did not crush me by inches with platitudes, bidding me forget 
you and not think of you any. more, as though forgetfulness were 
possible, and thought a tangible thing that one could kill. . You 
struck home in silence, once and for all. Thank you for that , 
Angela. What, are you crying ? Go back to the brute whom you 
have chosen, the brute whose passion or whose^iaoney you could 
. prefer to me, tell him that they are tears of happiness, and let him 
kiss them quite away.” 
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“ Oh, Arthur— cruel— Arthur ! ” and nature gave way. She fell 
fainting on the grass. 

Then, ilhen he saw that she 'Could not undeistand or feel any 
more, his rage died, and he too broke down and sobbed, great, 
gasping sobs. And the frightened dog crept up and licked first her 
face and then his hand. * 

4 t Kneeling down, Arthur raised her in his arms and strained her to 
<Jsis heart, kissing her thrice upon the forehead — the lips he could 
Jnot touch. Then he placed her on the seat, leaiiing her weight 
against the tree, and, motioning back the dog, he went his way. 


CHAPTER LYIIL 

Arthur took the same path by which he had come— all paths were 
alike to him now — but before he had gone ten yards he saw the 
figure of George Cares foot, who appeared to have been watching 
him. In George’s hand was a riding-whip, for he had ridden from 
the scene of the fire, and was all begrimed with smoko and dirt. 
But this Arthur did not notice. 

“ Hullo,” he began 5 “ what ” and then he hesitated ; there 

was a look in Arthur’s eyes which he did not like. 

But, if George hesitated, Arthur did not. He sprang at him like 
a wild cat, and in a second had him by the throat and shoulder. 
For a moment he held him there, for in his state of com- 
pressed fury George was like a child in his hands. And as he 
held him a fierce and almost uncontrollable desire took posses- 
sion of him to kill this man, to throw him down and stamp the 
life out of him. He conquered it, however, and loosed the grip on 
His throat. 

“Let me go,” shrieked George, as soon as he could get breath. 

Arthur cut short his clamours by again compressing his wind- 
pipe. 

“ Listen,” he said ; “ a second ago I was very near killing you, 
but 1 remember now that, after all, it is she, not you, who are chiefly 
to blame. You only followed your brutal nature, and nothing else 
can be expeotod of a brtite. Very likely you put pressure on her, 
like the cad that you are, but that does not excuse her, for, if she 
could not resist pressure, she is a fool in addition to being what she 
is. 1 look at tou and think that soon ahe will come down to your 
level, the level of my successful rival To be mated to a man like 
you would drag an angel down. That will be punishment enough. 
Now go, you cur ! ” 

Be swung him violently from him, His fall was broken by a 
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bramble-bush. It was not exactly a bed of roses, bnt George 
thought it safer to lie them till his assailant’s footsteps, had grown 
1’ i.int — he did not wish to bvifig him back again. Then he crept out 
of the bush smarting all over. Indeed, his frame of mind was alto- 
gether not of the most amiable. To begin with, he had just seen 
his house — which, as luck would have it, was tlie only thing he had 
not sold to Fliilip, and which was also at the moment uninsured, 
owing to the confusion arising from the transfer of the property— 
entirely burnt down. All its valuable contents too, including a line 
collection of pictures and private papers ho by no means wished tv 
lose, were irretrievably destroyed. 

Nor was his mood improved by the recollection of the events oi 
the previous night, or by the episode of the bramble-bush, illumi- 
nated as it was by Arthur’s vigorous language ; or by what lie bad 
just witnessed, for he had arrived in time to see, though from a 
distance, the last act of the interview between Arthur and 
Angela. 

lie had seen him lift lier in his arms, kiss her, and place her on 
the stone scat, but lie did not know that she had fainted. The 
sight had roused his evil passions until they raged like the fire lie 
had left. Then Arthur came out upon him and ho made acquaint- 
ance with the bramble-bush as already described. Hut he was not 
going to be cheated out of liis revenge ; the woman was still left 
for him to wreak it on. 

By the time he reached Angela, her faculties were reawakening ; 
but, though insensibility had yielded, sense had not returned. She 
sat upon the stone scat, upright indeed, but rigid and grasping its 
angles with her hands. The dog had gone. In the undecided way 
common to dogs, when two people to whom they are equally 
attached separate, it had at that moment taken it into its head to 
run a little way after Arthur. 

George marched straight up to her, livid with fury. 

“ So this is how you go on when your husband is away, is it P I 
saw you kissing that young blackguard, though I am not good 
enough for you. What, won’t you answer ? Then it is time that 
I taught you obedience.” 

“ Swish ! ” went the heavy whip through the air, and fell across 
her fair cheek. 

• “Will that wake you up, oh, or must I repeat the dose P ” 

The pain of the blow seemed to rouse her. She rose, her loosed 
hair falling round her like a golden fleece, and a broad blue 
stripe across her ghastly face. She stretched out her hands; 
she opened her great eyes, and in them blazed the awful light 
of madness. 

Ho was standing, whip in hand, with his back to the lake ; she 
faced him, a breathing, beautiful vengeance, and in a whisper so 
intense that the air was full of it, commenced a rambliug prayer. 

“Oh, God,” she said, “bless my dear Arthur! Oh, Almighty 
Father, avenge our wrongs ! ” 
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She paused and fixed her eyes upon him, and they held him so 
that he could not stir. Then, in strange contrast to the hissing 
whisper, *|herc broke from her lips a ringing and unearthly 
laugh that chilled him to the marrow. So they stpod for some 
seconds. 

The sound of angry voices had brought the bulldog back at full 
speed, and, at the sight of George’s threatening attitude, it halted. 
It had always bated him, and now it straightway grow more like a 
devil than a dog. The innate fierceness of the great brute awoke; 
it bristled with fury till each separate hair stood on end, the eyes 
grew inflamed and rolled, the muscles stood out in kuots against 
the skin, and saliva ran from its twitching jaws. 

George did not know that it was near him, but Angola’s wild eye 
fell upon it. Slowly raising her hand, she pointed at it. 

“ Look behind you,” she cried. 

The. sound of her voice broke the spell that was upon him. 

“ Cpmc, give me no more of your nonsense,” he said, arpl then, 
as much from vague fear and rampant brutality as from any other 
reason, again struck her with the whip. 

Next second lie was aware of a tremendous shock. The dog had 
seen ‘the blow, and had instantly launched itself, with all ibe blind 
courage of its race, straight at the striker’s throat. It missed it h 
aim, however, only carrying away a portion of George’s under-lip. 
He yelled with pain, and struck at it with the whip, and then began 
a scene which,' in its grotesque horror, beggars all description. 
Again and again the dog flow at him, its perfect silence contrasting 
strangely with George’s shrieks of terror, and the shrill peals of 
horrible laughter that came hurrying from Angola’s lips as she 
watched the struggle. 

At last the dog gripped the man by the forearm, and, sinking , 
its great teeth into the flesh, hung its woiglit upon it. In vain did 
George, maddened by the exquisite pain, dash himself and the dog 
against the ground : in vain did he stagger round and round the 
glen, tearing at its throat with his uninjured hand. Tlic brute 
hung grimly on. Presently there came an end. As he reeled 
along, howling for help and dragging his fierce burden with him. 
George stumbled over a dead bough which lay upon the bank of 
the lake, and fell backwards into the water, exactly at the spot 
where the foundations of the old boat-house wall rose to within a 
few inches of the surface. His head struck heavily against the 
stonework, and he and the dog, who would not loose his grip, lay 
on it for a moment, then they rolled off together into the deep 
pool, the man dragging the dog with him. There were a few 
ripples, stained with little red filaments, a few air-bubbles that 
marked the exhalation of his last breath, and George’s spirit had 
left its enclosing body, and gone — whither ? Ay, reader, whither 
bad it gone P 

The outcry brought Philip and old Jakes running down to the 
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lake. They found Angela: standing alone on the brink and laughing 
her wildest. * 

“See,” she cpied, as they came panting up, u the,* bridegroom 
Cometh from his chamber,” and at that moment some nnreleased 
air within the body brought it up for an instant to the surface, so 
that the torn and ghastly face and head emerged for a second as 
though to look at them. Then it sank again. 

“ The brave dog holds him well — ha, ha, ha ! He cannot catch 
me now — ha, ha, ha! Nor yon, Judas, who sold me. Judas! 
Judas! Judas!” and, turning, she fled with the speed of tho 
wind. % > 

Mr. Fraser had but just come down, and was # walking in his 
garden, when ho saw this dreadful figure come flying towards him 
with streaming hair. 

“ Betrayed she cried, in a voice which rang like the wail of a 
lost soul, and fell on her face at his feet. 

When she came back to life they found that she was mad. 


CHAPTER^LIX. 

The news of George Caresfoot’s tragic death was soon common 
property, a,nd following as it did so hard upon his marriage, which 
now was becoming known, and within a few hours of the destruction 
of his house by fire, it caused no little excitement. It cannot be 
said that the general feeling was one of very great regret ; it was 
not. George Carosfoot had commanded deference as a rich man, 
but he certainly had not w<on affection. Still his fate excited 
general interest and sympathy, though some people were louder in 
their regrets over the death of such a plucky dog as Aleck, than 
ovor that of the man he killed, but then these had a personal dis- 
like of George. When, however, it came to be rumoured that the 
dog had attacked Georgy because George had struck the dog’s 
mistress, general sympathy vggjgd decidedly towards the dog. 
By-and-by, as some of the true facts of the case came . out, 
namely, that Angela Caresfoot had gone mad, that her lover, who 
was supposed to be dead, had been seen in Rewtham on the evening 
of the wedding, that the news of Mr. Heigham’s death had been 
concocted to bring about the marriage, and last, but not least, that 
tho Isleworth estates had passed into the possession of Philip 
Caresfoot, public opinion grew very excited, and the dog Aleck was 
Ivell spoken of. 

■ When Sir John Bellamy stepped out on the platform at Roxham 
on his return from London that day, his practised eye saw at once 
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that something anusual had occurred. A group of county magls- 
trates returning from quarter sessions were talking excitedly to- 
gether whilst waiting for their train. He knew them all well, but 
at first they |eemed inclined to let him' pass without speaking to 
him. Presently, however, one of them turned, and spoke to 
him. 

“ Have you heard about this, Bellamy P n 

“No; what?” 

" George Garesfoot is dead ; killed by a bulldog, or something. 
They say he was thrashing the girl he married yesterday, his 
cousin’s daughter, with a whip, and the dog made for him, and 
they both fell into the w^ter together and were drowned. The 
girl has gone mad.” 

“ Good heavens, yon don't say so ! ” 

Yes, I do, though ; and I’ll tell you what it is, Bellamy, they 
say that you and your wife went to Madeira and trumped up a 
story abqut her lover’s death in order to take the girl in. I tell 
you-thia as an old friend.” 

“ What ? I certainly went to Madeira, and I satf young Heigham 
there, but I never trumped up any story about his death. I never 
mentioned him to Angela Caresfoot for two reasons, first, because 
I have ’not come across her, and secondly, because I understood 
that Philip Caresfoot did not wish it.” 

* “ Well, I’m glad to hear it, for your sake ; but I have just seen 

Fraser, and he tells me that ^ady Bellamy told the girl of this 
young Heigham’ s death in his own presence, and, what is more, ho 
showed me a letter they found in her dress purporting to have 
been written by him on his death-bed which vour wife gave 
her.” ' 

“ Of what Lady Bellamy has or has not said or done, I know 
nothing. I have no control over her actions.” ' 

“ Well, I should advise you to look into the business, because it 
will all come out at the inquest,” and they separated. 

Sir John drove homewards, thoughtful, but by no means unhappy. 
The news of George’s agonising death was balm to him, he only 
regretted that he had not been there — somewhere well out of the 
way of the dog, up a tree, for instance — to see it. 

As soon as he got home, he sent a message to Lady Bellamy to 
say he wished to speak to her. Then ho seated himself at his 
writing-desk, and waited. Presently he heard his wife’s firm step 
upon the Btairs. He rubbed his dry hands, and smiled a half 
frightened, wicked little smile. 

“ At last,” he Baid. “ And now for revenge.” 

She entered the room, looking rather pale, but calm and com- 
jnanding as ever. ■ ' * 

“ So you have come back,” she said. 

“ Yes. Have yon heard the news P Your George Cares- 
foot, is dead,” 

M l knew that he was dead. How did ho die ? u 


V 
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“ Who told yon he was dead ? ” c ' > 

“ No. one, I knew it ; I told him ho would die last night, and 
I felt him die this morniug. Did she kill him or did Arthur 
Heigham P ” f ' a 

" Neither, that bulldog flew at him and ho foil into the lake.” 

“ Oh, 1 suppose Angola set it on. I told him that she would 
win. You remember the picture falling in the study at Islewortli. 
It has been a true omen, you see.” 

" Angela is mad. The story is all over the country and travel- 
ling like wild-fire. The letter you forged has been found. Ileigham 
was down here this morning and has gone again, and you, Lady 
Bellamy, are a disgraced and ruined woman.” 

She did not flinch a muscle. 

“ I know it, it is the result, of pitting myself against that girl*, 
but pray, Sir John, what are you ? Was it not you who devised 
the scheme P ” 

“ You are right, I did, to trap two fools. Anne, I have waited 
twenty years, but you have met your master at last.” 

Lady Bellamy' made a slight exclamation and relapsed into 
silence. 

“ My plot has worked well. Already one of you is dead, and for 
you a fate is roserved that is worse than death. You are ■hence- 
forth a penniless outcast, left at forty-two to the tender mercies of 
the wide world.” 

“ Explain yourself a little.” 

“ With pleasure. For years 1 have submitted io your cqntumely, 
longing to be revenged, waiting to lie revenged. You thought me a 
fool, I know, and compared with you I am; but you do not under- 
stand what an amount of hatred even a fool is capable of. For twenty 
years, Lady Bellamy, I have hated you, you will never know how 
much, though perhaps what I am going to say may give you some 
idea. 1 very well knew what terms you were on with George Caros- 
foot, you never took any pains to hide them from me, yon only hid 
the proofs. I soon discovered indeed that your marriage to me was 
nothing but a blind, that I was being used as. a screen forsooth* 
But your past I could never fathom. I don’t look like a revengeful 
man, do [, but for nil that J have for years sought many ways t<T 
ruin you both, yet from one thing and another they all failed, till 
a blessed chance made that brute’s blind passion the instrument of 
his own destruction, and put you into my hands. You little 
thought when you told me all that story, "and begged my advice, 
liow I was revelling in the sense that, proud woman as you are, it 
must have been an agony of humiliation to you to have to tell it. 
It<«vas an instructive scene that, it assured me of what I suspected 
before that George Garesfoot must have you bound to him by 
Borne stronger ties than those of affection, that’ he must hold 
you in a grip of iron. It made me think, too, that if by any 
means I could acquire the samo power, 1 too should be able "to 
torture you." 
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For tlie first time Lady Bellamy looked up. 4 

" Am I tiring you,” he said, politely, “ or shall I go on P ” 

it i'i ^ »» ' 4 

lio on. 

“ With yofhr permission, I will ring* for a glass^of sherry — no, 
claret, tlio (lay is too hot for sherry,” and lie rang 1 . • 

The claret was brought and he drank a glass, remarking with :m 
affectation of coolness that it was a sound wine for. a pound a 
dozen ; then he proceeded. 

“The first thing 1 have to call your attention to is this Arthur 
ITeighain plot. At iirst it may appear that I am involved with 
you ; I am not. There is not, now that George Cure afoot is 
dead, one tittle of evidence -against me except your own, and 
who will believe yon? You are inculpated up to the eyes; you 
delivered Iho forged letter, 1 can prove that yon cozened the 
ring out of Ileigham, and you told Philip : thero is no escape 
for you, and I have al-^ady taken an opportunity to renounce 
any responsibility for your acts. At the inquest I shall appear 
to pivo* c'-ide.nGQ against you, and then I shall abandon you to 
your fate. 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ No, woman. I hare your letters ! ” 

She sprang up with a little scream and stood over him with 
dilated eyes. Sir John loaned back in his chair, rubbed bis bauds, 
and watched her tortured face with evident satisfaction. 

“ Yes, you may well scream,” ho said, “ for I not only possess 
them, but I have read and re-read them. 1 know all your story, 
the name of the husband you deserted ami of the child who died of 
your neglect. I have even sent an agent to identify the localities. 
Yes, you may well scream, for I have read them all, and really they 
are most instructive documents, and romantic enough for a novel ; 
such lire, such passionate invective, such wild despair. But, since 1 
learnt how and why you married me, 1 will tell you what i have made 
up my mind to do. 1 am going after the inquest to turn yoii out of 
this house, and give you a pittance to live on, so long as you remain 
here. I wish you to become a. visible moral, a walking monument 
of disgrace in the neighbourhood you ruled. Should you attempt 
to escape me, tlie payment will be stopped ; should you obtain em- 
ployment, your character shall be exposed. At every turn yon 
shall be struck down till you learn to kiss the hand that strikes 
you and beg for pity on your knees. My revenge, Anne, shall bo 
to break your spirit.” 

“ And are you not perhaps afraid that I may turn upon you ? 
You know me to be a woman of strong will and many resources, 
some of which you do not even understand.” 

"No, I am not afraid, because I still have a reserve force; I 
still hold the letters that I stole two days ago ; and, even should 
you murder me, I have left directions that will ensure your 
exposure.” 

A pause ensued. 
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“ Have yon nothing more to say IP ” he said, at last. 

“ Nothing.” 

‘‘Supposing, Anne, thatl were to tell you that I have been 
trying to frighten you, and' that if you were to go do wn on your 
knees before me now, and beg my forgiveness, I would forgive you 
— no, not forgive you, but let you oil with easier terms — would 
you do it ? ” 

“ No, John, I would not. Once I wont on my knees to a man, 
and I have not forgotten the lesson he taught me. Do your 
worst.” 

‘‘ Then you understand my terms, and accept them ? ” 

“ Understand them ! yes. I understand that you are a littlo- 
minded man, and, like all little-minded men, cruel, and desirous 
of exacting the uttermost farthing iu the way of revenge, forget- 
ting that you owe everything to me. I do not wish to exculpate 
myself, mind you. Looking at the case from your poiut of view, 
and in your own petty way, I can almost sympathise with you. 
But as for accepting your terms — do you know me so little as to 
think that I could do so P Have you not learnt that I may break; 
but shall never bend? And, if I chose now to face the matter 
out, I should beat you, even now when you hold all the cards in 
your hand ; but I am weary of it all, especially weary of you and 
your little ways, and I do not choose. You will injure me enough 
to make the great success I planned for us both impossible, 
and I am tired of everything except the success which crowns a 
struggle. Well, I have ways of escape you know nothing of. 
l)o your worst ; I am not afraid of you ; ” and she leaned back 
easily in her chair, and looked at him with wearied and indif- 
ferent eyes. 

Little Sir John ground his teeth, and twisted his pippen-liko 
face into a scowl that looked absurdly out of place on anything so 
jovial. 

“ Curse you,” he said, “ even now you dare to defy me. Do you 
know, you woman fiend, .that at this moment I almost think I iove 
you?” 

“ Of course I know it. If you did not love me, you would not 
take all this trouble to try to crush me. But this conversation is 
very long ; shall we put an end to it ? ” 

Sir John sat still a moment, thinking, and gazing at the splen- 
did Sphinx-browed creature before him with a mixture of hatred 
and respect. Then he rose, and spoke. 

“ Aune. you are a wonderful woman ! I cannot do it, I cannot 
utterly ruin you. You must be exposed — I could not help that, 
if I would — Und we must separate, but 1 will be generous to you ; 
I will allow yoii five hundred a year, and you shall live where you 
like. You shall not starve.” 

She laughed little as she answered, 

I am starving now : it is lung past luncheon time. As for 
your five hundred a year that you will give me out of the three or 
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four thousand^ have given yon, I care nothing for it. I tell you 
I am tired of it all, and T never felt more superior to you than I 
do now in the moment of your triumph. It wants a stronger 
hand than jronrs to humble me. I may be a bad vfcraan, I daresay 
I am, but you will find, too late, that there are*fcw in the world 
like me. For years you have shone with a reflected light; when 
tho- light goes out, you will go out t 4 o. Get back into your native 
mud, the mental slime out of which I picked you, contemptible 
creature that you are ! and, when you have lost me, learn to 
measure the loss by the depths to which you will sink. I reject 
your offers. I mock at your threats, for they will recoil on your 
own head. I despise you, and 1 have done with you. John 
BcVimy, good-bye and, with a proud curtsey, she swept from 
the room. 

• 

That evening it was rumoured that Sir John Bellamy had 
separated from hi$ wife, owing to circumstances which had come 
ttniis knowledge in connection with George Caresfoot’s death. 


CHAPTER LX. 

That same afternoon, Lady Bellamy ordered out the victoria with 
the fast trotting horse, and drove to the Abbey House. She found 
Philip pacing up and down the gravel in front of the grey old 
place, which had that morning added one more to the long list of 
human tragedies its walls had witnessed. His face was pale, and 
contorted by mental suffering, and, as soon as he recognised Lady 
Bellamy, he made an effort to escape. She stopped him. 

“ I suppose it is here/Mr. Caresf'oot P ” 

“It! What?” 

“The body.” 

“Yes” 

“ I wish to see it.” 

Philip hesitated a minute, and then led the way to his study. 
Tho corpse had been laid upon the table just as it bad been taken 
from the water; indeed, the wet still fell in heavy drops from tlie 
clothes on to the ground. It was to be removed to Koxham that 
evening, to await the inquest on the morrow. The shutters of the 
room had been closed, lest the light should strike too fiercely on the 
ghastly sight ; but even in the twilight Lady Bellamy could discern 
every detail of its outline clearly marked by the wet patches 011 the 
sheet which was thrown loosely over it. On a chair, by the side of 
the table, above the level of which its head rose, giving it the 
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appearance of being in the act of climbing on to it/lay tlio carcass 
of the dog, its teeth still firmly set in the dead man’s arm. They 
had been unable to unlock the savage grip without hacking its jaws 
asunder, and th^s it was not thought advisable to do^till after the 
inquest. , 

At the door Philip paused, as though ho did not mean to 
enter. 

<c Come in*,” said Lady Bellamy ; “ surely you are not afraid of a 
dead man.” 

“ I fear the dead a great deal more than I do the living,” he 
muttered, bnt came iu and shut the door. 

As soon as her eyes had grown accustomed to the light, Lady 
Bellamy went up to the body, and, drawing oil the sheet, gazed 
long and steadily at the mutilated face, on the lips of which the 
bloody froth still stood. 

“ I told him last night,” she said presently to Philip, “ that we 
should never meet again alive, but I did not think to see him so 
soon like this. Do you know that I onco loved that tiling, 
shattered brain directed the only will to which 1 ever bowed r But 
the love went out for ever last night, the chain snapped, and now I 
can loot; upon this sight without a. single -sign or a regret, with 
nothing but loathing and disgust. There lies the man who ruined 
me — did you know it ? I do not care who knows it now — ruined me 
with his oyes open, not caring anything about me ; there lies tho 
hard task-master whom I served through so many yeavs, the villain 
who drove me against my will into this last crime which has thus 
brought its reward. The dog gave him his just due ; look, its tcetli 
still hold him, as fast, perhaps, as the memories of his crimes will 
hold him where he has gone. Kegret him ! sorrow for him ! no, 
oh no! I can curse him as he lies, villain, monster, devil that he 
was ! ” ‘ 

She paused, and evon in the dim light Philip could see her bosom 
heave and her great eyes flash with the fierceness of her excite- 
ment. 

“ You should not talk so of the dead,” he said. 

“ You are right,” she answered ; has gone beyond the reach 
of my words, but the thought of all the misery I have suffered at 
his hands made me for a moment mad. Cover it up again, the vile 
frame which held a viler soul ; to the earth with the one, to un- 
dreamed of sorrow with tho other, each to its appointed place. 
How does it run ? — ‘ The wages of sin is death.’ Yes, that is 
right. He is dead ; the blow fell first on him, that was right, and 
I am about to die ; and you — what will happen to you, the Judas 
of the plot, eh ? You do not think that you will enjoy your blood- 
money in peace, do you ? ” 

” What do you mean ? ” asked Philip, nervously ; her wild way 
frightened him. 

“ Mean ! why, that you are the sorriest knave of all. This man 
was at least led on to crime by passion j Bellamy entered into it to 
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work out a secret revenge, poo? fool ; I acted because I could not 
help myself at first, and then for the sake of the game itself, for, 
when I take a thing in my hand, L toiU succeed. .But you, Philip 
Caresfoot, ypu sold your own flesh and blood for money or money's 
worth, and you are the worst of all — worse than Georg**, for even a 
brutal love is a nobler thing than avarice like yours. W ell, as the 
sin is, so will the punishment ho.” 

“ It is a lie ! I thought that he was dead.” 

“You thought that Arthur Hcigliam was dead! — then T rend 
your thoughts very wrongly when wo met upon the road on Christ- 
mas Day. You wished to think that he was dead, but you did not 
think itr Even now your conscience is making a coward of you, 
and, as ^ou said just now, for you the silence of the dead is more* 
terrible than the accusations of the living, I know a little about 
you, Philip. Do you not seo shadows on your walls, and do not 
departed voices come to haunt you in your sleep P I know you do, 
and I will tell you this — the Things which you have suffered from 
/.«nos shall henceforth be your continual companions. If you 
can pray, pray with all your strength that your daughter may 
not die; for, if she does, her shadow will always be there to 
haunt you with the rest. Why do you tremble so at the rnero 
mention of a spirit ? Stand still, and I will show you one. I can 
if 1 like.” 

Philip could stand it no longer. * With a curse he burst out 
of the room. Presently she followed him, and found him standing 
in front of the house, wiping the cold perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

“ You accursed woman,” he said, “ go, and nover come noar this 
house again ! ” 

“I never shall como to this house again,” she answered. “Ah, 
here is my carriage. Good-bye, Philip Caresfoot. You are a very 
wealthy man now — worth I do not know how many thousands a 
year. You have been singularly fortunate — you have accomplished 1 
your ends. Few people can do that. May the accomplishment 
bring happiness with it ! If you wish it to do so, stifle your con- 
science, and do not let your superstitions affect you. But, by tho 
way, you know French, do you not? Then here is a maxim that, 
in parting, I l’ecoimnend to your attention — it has some truth in it .* 
II y a une page effruyanto dans io livre des dcstmees humaiues .* 
on y lit en tote ces mots ‘ les desirs accomplish ” And she was 
gone. 

“ I owed him a debt for tempting George on hi that business,” 
thought Lady Bellamy to herself', as she rolled swiftly dowu the 
avenue of giant walunts ; “ but 1 think that 1 have repaid it. The 
thorn I have planted will fester in his flesh till he dies of the 
sore. Superstition run wild in his weak mind will mako the world 
a hell for him, and that is what I wish.” 

Presently she stopped the carriage, and walked to tho top of a 
little knoll commanding what had been Isleworth Hall, but was 
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row a black smoking blot on thrf landscape. The white front of 
the house was still standing, though liven from top to bottom, and 
through its empty window-places the westering sun poured great 
streams of fire fvhich looked like dame shining through the eye- 
sockets of ^ gigantic skull. 1 

“I did that' well, 1 ” she said; “ and yet how blind I was! I 
should have known that he spoke the truth when he said tho 
letters were’ not there. My skill failed me — it always does fail at 
need. I thought the fire would reach them somehow.” 

When she arrived at Rewtham House, she found that Sir John 
had left, taking luggage with him, and stating that he was going 
to put up at an inn at Roxham. On the hall-table, too, lay a sum- 
mons to attend the inquest on the body of George Caresfoot, which 
was to take place on tne morrow. She tore it across. Then sho 
went up ana dressed herself for dinner with such splendour that 
her maid thought it necessary to remind her that there was no 
company coming. 

“ No, she said, with a strange smile ; “but I am going ou+ *0 
night. Give me my sapphire necklaco.” 

She sat through dinner, and afterwards went into the drawing- 
room, and, opening a despatch -box, read and burnt a great number 
of papers. 

“ There go the keys to my knowledge/ 1 she said aloud, as they 
flickered and fell into ashes. “No one shall reap the fruits of 
my labours ; and yet it is a pity — I was on the right track, and, 
though I could never have succeeded, another might. I had 
the key, though I could not find the lock. I must go through 
with it now. 1 cannot live, deprived both of success and of my 
secret power, and I cbuld never begin and climb that stair 
again.” 

Then, from a secret drawer in the despatch-box, she extracted a 
little phial, tightly stoppered and sealing-waxed. She examined it 
closely, and looked at the liquid in it against the light. 

“ My medicine has taken no harm during this twenty years,” 
she thought. “It still looks what it is — strong enough to 
kill a giant, and subtle enough toJeave little trace upon a child.” 
Then she shut up the despatch-box and put it away, and, 
going to the open window, looked up at the stars, and then 
down at the shadows flung by tho clouds as they swept across the 
moon. 

“ Shadows,” she mused, M below, and gleams of light between the 
shadows’ — that is like our life. Light above — pure, clear, eternal— 
that is like the wider life. And between the two — the night, and 
above them both — the stars. 

“ In the immensity, where shall I find my placo ? Oh, that I 
might sleep eternally 1 Yes, that would be best of all — to sink 
into sleep never ending, unbroken, and unbreakable, to be absorbed 
into the cool vastness of the night, and. lie in her great arms for 
ever. Oh, Night ! whom I have ever loved, you bring your sleep 
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to .wearied millions — bring me lleep eternal. But no, ttu. 
above the night, and above the stars is— what P Yes; tht 
dread like, every other mortal with my body, and yet dare to v 
for with my spirit, has come. I am about to cMt oil* Time, a. 
pass into Eternity, to spring from the giddy heights of Space into 
tl i e uncertain arms of the Infinite. Yet a few minutes, and my 
essence, my vital part, will start upon its endless course, and pass- 
ing far above those stars, will find the fount of that knowledge of 
which it has already sipped, and drink and drink till it grows liko 
a God, and can look upon the truth and not be blinded. Such are my 
high hopes. And yet — if there be a hell ! My life has been evil, my 
sins many. What if there be an avenging Power waiting, as some 
think, to grind me into powder, and then endow each crushed par- 
ticle with individual sense of endless misery? What if there be 
a hell ! In a few minutes, or what will seem but a few minutes — 
for suroly, to the disembodied spirit, time cannot exist; though it 
sleep a # billion years, it will be as a breatli — I shall have solved the 
ilejn. I shall’ know what all the panic-striken millions madly 
ask, and ask in vain ! Yes, I shall know if there is a hell! Well, 
if there be, then I shall rule there, for power is native to my soul. 
Let me hesitate no longer, but go and solve the problem before I 
grow afraid. Afraid— I am not afraid. ‘ I have immortal longings 
in me/ Who was it said thatP Oh, Cleopatra ! ‘ Was Cleopatra 
more beautiful than I am, I wonder P I am sure that she was not so 
great ; for, had I been her, Antony should have driven Caesar out 
of Egypt. Oh ! if I could have loved with a pure and perfect love 
as other women may, and intertwined my destiny with that of some 

g reat man — some being of a nature kindred to my own— I should 
ave been good and happy, and he should have ruled this country. 
Tint Fate and Fortune, grown afraid of what I should do, linked my 
life to a soulless brute ! and, alas ! like him I have fallen — fallen 
irretrievably ! ” 

She closed the window, 'and, coming into the room, rang the 
bell. 

“ Bring me some wine,” she said to the servant. M I do not feel 
well.” 

“ What wine, my lady P ” 
u Champagne.” 

The wine was brought, and stood, uncorked, upon the table. 

“ That will do,” she said. “ Tell my maid not to sit up for me : 
it will be late before I go to bed to-night.” 

^ The man bowed and went, and she poured out some of the spark- 
ling wine, and then, taking the little phial, opened it with difficulty, 
and emptied its contents into the glass. The wine boiled up furiously, 
turned milk-white, and then cleared again ; but the poison had de- 
stroyed its sparkle — it was dead as ditch-water. 

“ That is strange,” she said, “ I never saw that effect before/* 
Next she took the phial and powdered it into a pinch of tiny dust, 
with a whale’s tooth that lay upon the table. The dust she took 
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now a blac^ dow an< ^ threw out, a liitlo at a time. Lady Bellamy 
the hour u0 < h° as s ^ e had lived, a mystery. Then slio came and 
tbrou ft OVer the deadly draught she had compounded, and thought 
6 t, rr inetiineg alouc], and sometimes to herself. 

F “ I have liearcfyjt said that suicides are cowards ; let those who 
say it, stand, as I stand to-night, with death lying in the little 
circle of a glass before them, and they will know whether they are 
cowards, or if they arc spirits of a braver sort than those who can 
bear to drud ge to the bitter end of life. Tt iis not yet too late. I 
can throw" that stuff away. X can leavo this place and begin life 
anew in some other country, my jewels will give me the means, and, 
for tho matter of that, I can always win as much money as l want. 
But, no; then I must begin again, and for that I have not the 
patience or the time. Besides, 1 long to know, to solve tho mystery. 
Come, let me make an end, I will chance it. Spirits like my 
own woar their life only while it does not gall them ; if it begins to 
fret, they cast it from them like a half-worn dress, scorning to 
wrap it round them till it drops away in rags.” ' ' 

She raised the glass. 

" How lonely this place is, and how still, and yet it may well be 
that there are millions round me watching what I do. Why does 
he come into my mind now, that good man, and tho child X boro 
him? Shall I see them presently? Will they crush me with 
reproaches P Aud —have my nerves broken down ? — Is it fancy, or 
does that girl’s pale face, with warning in her eyes, float between 
mo and the Avail ? Well, I will drink to her, for her mind could 
even overtop my own. She was, at least, my equal, and I have 
driven her mad !■ Let me taste this stuff.” 

Lifting the glass to her lips, she drank a little, and set it down. 
Tho effect Avas almost magical.. Her eyes blazed, a ucav beauty 
bloomed upon her cheek, her whole grand presence seemed to gain 
in majesty. The quick drug for a moment burnt away the curtain 
between the seen and tho unseen, and yet left her living. 

“Ah,” she cried, in the silence of the room, “how it runs along 
my veins; I hear the rushing of the stars, I sec strange worlds, my 
soul leaps through infinite spaces, the white light of immortality 
strikes upon my eyes aud blinds me. Come,' life unending, I havo 
conquered death.” 

Seizing the poison, she swallowed Avliat remained of it, and 
dashed the glass down bosido her. Then she fell heavily on her 
face, once she struggled to her knees, then fell again, and lay still 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

After throwing George Caresfoot into the bmmble-bush, Arthur 
walked steadily back to the iun, where lie arrived, quite composed 
in manner, at about half-past seven. Old Ham, the ostler, was in 
the yard, washing a trap. He went up to him, and asked when 
the next train started for London. 

“There is one as leaves Koxham at nine o’clock, sir, and an 
uncommon fast one, I’m told. But you bean’t a-going yet, be you, 
sir?” 

“ Yes, have the gig ready in time to catch the train.” 

“ Very good, sir. Been to the lire, I suppose, sir ? ” he went on, 
dimly perceiving that Arthur’s clothes were torn. “ It wore a fine 
^ 1 ft wore, audit did blaze right beautiful.” 

“No; what tire?” 

“Bless me, sir, didn’t you see it last night? — why, Isle- 
worth Hall, to be sure. It wore burnt right out, and all as was 
in it.” 

“ Oh ! How did it come to get burnt ? ” 

“ Can’t say, sir, but I did hear say how as Lady Bellamy was 
a-dining there last night along with the squire ; the squire ho went 
out somewhere, my lady she goos home, and the footman he goes to 
put out the lamp and Jinds the drawing-room a roaring fiery furnace, 
like as parson tells us on. But I don’t know how that can be, for 
I heard how as the squire was a-dying, so 'taint likely that he wjis 
a-going out. But, lord, sir, folk in these parts do lie that uncom- 
mon, ’taint as it used to be when I was a bo^. As like as no, he’s 
no move dying than you are. Anyhow, sir, it all burned like 
tinder, and the only tiling, so I’m told, as was saved was naked 
stone statty of a girl with a chain round her wrists, as Jim 
Blakes, our constable, being in liquor, brought out in his arms, 
thinkiug how as it was alive, aud tried to rewive it with cold 
water.” 

At that moment Sam’s story was interrupted by the arrival of a 
farmer’s cart. 

“How bo you, Sam P” 

“Well, I thank yer, for seventy-two, that is, not particlar 
ill.” 

“Have yon a gentleman of the name of Heigham staying 
here?” 

“ I am he,” said Arthur, “ do you want me ?” 

“ No, sir, only the station-master at Roxham asked me to drop 
this here as it was marked immediate,” and he handed Arthur 
a box. 

Arthur thanked him, and, taking it, went up to his room,’ 
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ncm a \'old Sam delighted to find a^iew listener to his story of tho 
the b' 

thrit was from the florist, and contained the bouquet lie had meant 
p£o give Angela on her wedding-day. It had cost him a great deal 
of thought $hatxbouquet, to say nothing of five guineas of the 
coin of the realm, and he felt a certain Curiosity to look at it, 
though to do so gave him something of tho same sensation that 
we experience in reading a letter written by some loved hand 
which we know grew cold before the lines it traced could reach ns. 
Ho took the box to his room and opened it. The bouquet was 
a lovely thing, and did credit even to Co vent Garden, and tho 
masses of stephanotis and orange- bloom, relieved here and t^ere 
by rising sprays of lilies-of-tho-valley, filled the wholo room with 
fragrance. 

He drew it from the zinc-well in which it was packed in moss 
and cotton- wool, and wondered what ho should do with it. He could 
not leave such a thing about, nor would he take it away. Suddenly 
an idea struck him, and ho repacked it in its case as carefully v&kt J 
could in the original moss and cotton-wool, and then looked about 
for the sheet of tissue-paper that should complete the covering. 
Ho had destroyed it, and had to search for a substitute. In so 
doing his eye fell upon a long envelope on his dressing-table and ho 
smiled. It contained his marriage licence, and he bethought him 
that it was%a very fair substitute for tissue-paper, and quite as 
worthless. He extracted it, and, placing it over the flowers, closed 
up the box. Then he carefully directed it to “ Mrs. George Cares- 
foot, Abbey House,” and, ringing the bell, desired the boots to find 
a messenger to take it over. 

When he had done all this, he sat down and wondered what could 
have come to him that he could take pleasure in doing a cruel action 
only worthy of a jealous woman. 

Perhaps of all the bitter cups which are held to our lips in this 
sad world there is none more bitter than that which it was his lot 
to drink of now. To begin with, the blow fell in youth, when we 
love or hate, or act, with an ardour and an entire devotion that we 
give to nothing in after-life. It is then that the heart puts forth 
its most tender and yet its most lusty Bhoots, and if they aro 
crushed the whole plant suffers, and sometimes bleeds to death. 
Arthur had, to an extent quite unrealized by himself until he lost 
her, centred all hfe life in this woman, and it was no exaggera- 
tion to say, as he had said to her, that she had mnrdered his 
heart, and withered up all that was best in it. She had done 
more, she had. inflicted the most cruel injury upon him that a 
woman can inflict upon a man. She had shaken his belief in her 
sex at large. 

He felt, sitting there in his desolation, that now he had lost 
Angela he cguld never be the same man he would otherwise have 
been. Her cruel desertion had shattered the tinted glass through 
which youth looks at th* world, and he now, before his day, saw it 
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as it is, grim and hard, and fulVof coarse realities, and did not yet 
know that time would again soften down the sharpest of the rough 
outlines, and throw a garment of its own over the nakedness of lire, 
lie was a generous-hearted man and not a vain »nc, and had he 
thought tbat # Angcla had ceased to cave for him andfcoved this other 
man better than himself, whatever suffering it might have caused 
him, he could have found it in his heart to forgive her, and even 
to sympathize with her; but he could not think this. ‘ Something 
told him that it was not so. She had contracted herself into a 
shameful, loveless marriage, and, to gain ends quite foreign to all 
love, had raised a barrier between them which had no right to 
exist* and yet one that in this wdrld could, he thought, never be 
removed. 

Misfortunes rain upon ns from every quarter of the sky, but so 
long as they come from the sky we can bear them, for they are 
beyond the control of our own volition, and must be accepted, 
as wo accept the ggile or the lightning. It is the troubles which 
“■"Vpiii.g from onr own folly and weakness, or from that of those 
with whom our lives are intertwined, which really crush us. 
Now Arthur knew enough of the world to be aware that there 
is no folly to equal that of a woman, who, of her own free will, 
truly 'loving one man whom she can marry if she wills it, 
deliberately gives herself to another. It is not .only a folly, it 
is a crime, and, like most crimes, for this life, an irretrievable 
mistake. 

Long before he got hack to London, tho first unwholesome ex- 
altation of mind that always follows a great misfortune, and which 
may perhaps be compared with the excitement that for awhile 
covers the shameful sense of defeat in an army, had evaporated, 
and Jio began to realize tho crushing awfulness of the blow which 
had fallen on him, and to fear lest it should drive him mad. He 
looked round his little horizon for some straw of comfort at which 
to catch, and could find none ; nothing but dreadful thoughts and 
sickening visions. 

And then suddenly, just as he was sinking into the dulness 
of despair, there' came, ’ like the first gleam of light in chaotic 
darkness, the memory of Mildred Carr, Truly she had spoken 
prophetically. His' idol been utterly cast down and crushed 
to powder by a hand stronger than his own. Ho would go 
to her in his suffering^ perhaps she could* find means to comfort 
him. , 

When he reached town he took a hansom and went to look for 
some rooms ; he would not return to those he had' left on the 
previous afternoon, for the sympathetic landlord had helped him to 
pack up the wedding clothes and had admired the wedding gift. 
Arthur felt that he could not face him again. He found some to 
suit him in Duke Street, St. James, and left his things there. 
Thence he drove to Fenchurch Street and took a passage to Madeira. 
The clerk, the same one who had given him his ticket about a yea* 
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before, remembered him perfectly, Sind asked him how ho got on 
with Mrs. Carr, But when his passage was taken he was disgusted 
to find that the mail did not sail for another live days. He looked 
at Ills watch, it .was only half-past one o’clock. He could scarcely 
believe that whtifc had happened had only occurred that morning, 
only seven fionrs ago. It seemed to him that he had stood face to 
lace with Angela, not that irforning, but years ago, and miles away, 
on some desolate shore which lay on the other side of a dead ocean 
of pain. And yet it was only seven hours! If the hours went 
with such heavy wings, how would the days pass, and the months, 
and the years P 

What should he do with himself? I 11 his condition perpetual 
activity was as necessary to him as air, he must do something to 
dull the sharp edge of his suffering, or the sword of madness which 
hung over him by such a slender thread would fall. Suddenly he 
bethought him of a man whom he had known slightly up’at Cam- 
bridge, a man of wealth and evil reputation. This man would, ho 
felt, be able to put him in a way of getting through his time^ J£e 
knew his address and thither he drove. 

Pour days later, a fignro, shrunk, shaky, and looking prematurely 
old, with the glaze of intoxication scarcely faded from his eye, 
walked into Mr. Borlcy's office. That respectable gentleman 
looked and looked again. 

“ (rood Heavens,” he said at length ; “ it isn’t Arthur Heighani.” 

“Yes, it is, though,” said an unequal voice; “I’ve come for 
some money. IVe got none left and 1 am going to Madeira to- 
morrow.” 

“My dear boy, what has happened to you ? You look so very 
strange, f have been expecting to see your marriage in the 
paper. Why, it’s only a few days ago that you left to be 
married.” x 

“ A few days, a few years, you moan. IVe been jilted, that’s all, 
nothing to speak of, you know, but I had rather not talk about 
it, if you don’t mind. I’m like a nag with a Hayed back, 
don’t like the sight of the saddle at present,” and poor Arthur, 
mentally and physically exhausted, put his head down on his arm 
and gulped. 

Tim old lawyer took in the situation at a glance. 

“Hard Hit,” lie said to himself; “and gone on the burst,” and 
then aloud, “well, well, that has happen eel to many a man, in 
tact, you mightn’t believe it, but it once happened to me, and 
J don't look much the worse, do 1? But we won’t talk .about it. 
The, less said of a bad business the better, that’s my maxim. 
And so you are going abroad again. Have you got any friends at 
Madeira?” 

Arthur nodded. 

“And you want some more money. Let me see, T sent you ■ 
£200 last week.” 
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“Tlint wns for my wedding ttmr. I’ve spent it bow. You can 
guess how 1 have spent it. Pleasant contrast, isn't it ? Clives rise 
to moral reflections.” 

“ come, Hcigham, yon must nut give way like that. Those 
things happen to most men in the course of their lives, and if they 
are wise it teaches them that gingerbread isn't all gilf, and to set. 
down women at their proper value, and appreciate n good 01 m if it 
pleases Providence to give them otic in course of time.- Don’t you 
go making a fool of yourself oyer this girl’s pretty face. Handsome 
is as handsome does. These things are hard to hear, I know, lmt 
you don’t make them any better by pitching your own reputation 
alter a girl’s want of stability.” 

“ risnow that you are quite right, and I am much obliged to you 
for your kind advice, but vve won’t say anything more about it. 1 
suppose that you can let me have some money?” 

“Oh yes, if you want it, though 1 think we shall have to 
overdraw. What do you want? Two hundred? Here is the 

“J am anxious about that young fellow,” said Mr. Borley to 
himself, in the pause between Arthur's departure and the entry of 
the next client. “ 1 hope his disappointment won't send him to 
the dogs. H e is not of the sort wlio take jt easy, like 1 did, for 
instance. Hear me, that is a long while ago now. I wonder what 
the details of his little affair were, and who the girl married. 
Captain Shuffle 1 yes, show him in.” 


CHAPTER LXIL 

Nbkt morning Arthur cashed his cheque, and started on his travels. 
He had no very clear idea why he was going back to Madeira, or 
what he meant to do when he got there ; but then, at this painful 
stage of his existence, none of his ideas could be called clear. 
Though he did not realise it, what he was searching for was sym- 
pathy, female sympathy of course; for in trouble members of 
either sex gravitate instinctively to the other for comfort. Perhaps 
they do not quite trust their own, or perhaps they are afraid of 
being laughed at. 

Arthur’s was not one of those natures that can lock their griefs 
within the bosom, and let them lie thete till in process of time 
they shrivel away. Except among members of the peerage, as 
pictured in current literature, these stern, proud creatures are 
not common. Man, whether he figures in the world as a peer or a 
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hedge-carpenter, is, as a matter w of fact, mentally as well as 
physically, gregarious, and adverse to loneliness either in his joys 
or sorrows. 

Decidedly, toq, the homcfeopathic system must be founded ■ on 
great natural facfcs, and there is philosophy, born of th ^'observation 
of human nature, in the somewhat vulgar proverb that recom- 
mends a u hjiir of the dog that bit you.” Otherwise, nine men 
out of every ten who have been badly treated, or think that 
they have been badly treated, by a woman, would not at once 
rush headlong for refuge to another, a proceeding which also, 
in nine cases out of ten, ends in making confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Arthur, though he was not awaro of it, was exemplifying a 
natural law that has not yet been properly explained. But, 
even if he, had known it, it is doubtful if the knowledge 
would have made him any happier ; for it is irritating to reflect 
that we are the slaves of natural laws, that our action is not the 
outcome of our own volition, but of a vague force wo^kinff* 
silently as the Gulf Stream — since such knowledge makes a man 
measure his weakness, and so strikes at his tenderost point, his 
vanity. 

But, whilst we have been reflecting together, my reader rind I, 
Arthur was making his way to Madeira, so we may as well all come 
to a halt off Funchal. 

Very shortly after the vessel had dropped her anchor, 
Arthur was greeted by his friend, the manager of “ Miles’ 
Hotel.” 

" Glad to see you, sir, though I can’t say that you look well. I 
scarcely expected to find anybody for us at this time of year. 
Business is very slack in the summer.” 

“ Yes, I suppose that Madeira is pretty empty.” 

“ There is- nobody here at all, sir.” 

“ Is Mrs. Carr gone, then P ” asked Arthur, in some alarm. . , 

“ No ; she is still here. She has not been away this year. But 
she has been very quiet; no parties or anything, which makes 
peoplo think that she has lost money.” 

By this time the boat was rising on the roll of the last billow, 
to be caught next moment by a dozen hands, and dragged up the 
shingle. It was evening, or rather, verging that way, and from 
under the magnolia- trees below the cathedral there came the 
sound of the band summoning the inhabitants of Funchal to con- 
gregate, chatter, and flirt. 

“ I think,” said Arthur, " that I will ask you to take my things 
up to the hotel. I will come by-and-by. I should like the same 
room I had before, if it is empty.” 

” Very good, Mr. Heigbam. You will have the place nearly all 
to yourself now ” 

Having seen his baggage depart, Arthur turned, and resisting 
the importunities of beggars, guides, and parrot-sellers, who had 
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not yet recognised liim as an ?>ld hand, made his way towards the 
Quinta Carr. How well ho know the streets and houses, even to 
tho withered faces of the women who sat by the doors, and yet lie 
seemed to have grown old since ho had seen them. Ten minutes 
of sharp walking brought him to the gates of ttyo Quinta, and ho 
paused before them, and thought liow, a few months “ago, he had 
quitted them, miserable at the grief of another, now to re-enter 
them utterly crushed by his own. 

He. walked on through the beautiful gardens to the house. Tho 
hall-door stood open. He did not wait to ring, but, driven by some 
un pulse, entered. After the glare of the sun, which at that timo 
of the year was powerful even in its decline, the carefully shaded 
hall seemed quite dark. But by degrees his .eyes adapted thorn - 
selves to the altered light, and began to distinguish the familiar 
outline of the furniture. Next they travelled to tho door of the 
drawing-room, where another sight awaited them. For. there, 
herself a perfect picture, standing iu the doorway for a frame, her 
hands outstretched in welcome, und a loving smile upon her lips, 
was xr fild red. 

“ I was waiting for you,” she said, gently. “ I thought that 
you would come.” 

“ Mildred, my idol has been cast down, and, as you told me to 
do, 1 have come back to you.” 

“ Dear,” she answered, “you arc very welcome.” 

And then came Miss Terry, pleased with all her honest heart 
to see him, and utterly ignorant of the fierce currents that swept 
under the smooth surface of their little social sea. Miss 'ferry 
was not by nature a keen observer. 

“Dear me, Mr. Heigliam, who would have thought of seeing 
you again so soon? You are brave to cross the bay so often ” 
(her thoughts ran a great deal on the Bay of Biscay) ; “ but I 
don’t think you look quito well, you have such black lines under 
your eye$, and, I declare, there’s a grey hair ! ” 
fc<< Oh, I assure you your favourite bay wins enough to turn any- 
body’s hair grey. Miss Terry.” 

And so, talking cheerfully, they went in to the pleasant little 
dinner, Mildred leaning ever so slightly on his arm, and gazing 
into his sad face with,full and happy eyes. After all that lie hud 
gone through, it seemed to Arthur as though he had dropped into 
3. haven of rest. 

-* See here,” said Mildred, when they rose from table, “ a wonder 
has come to pass since you deserted us. Look, sceptic that you 
are!” and she led him to the window, and, lifting a glass shade 
which protected a llower-pot, showed him a green spike japing 
from the soil. 

“ What is that P ” 

“What is it? — why, it is the mummy hyacinth which yon 
declared that we should never see blossom in this world. It has 
budded ; whether or not it will blossom, who can say P ” 


x 
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“ It is an omen/* he said, with a little laugh ; and for the first 
time that evening their eyes met. 

“ Come into the garden, and you can smoke on the museum 
verandah ; it is pleasant there these hot nights/* , 

“ It is dangerous, your garden.** 

She laughed softly. “ Yon have proved yourself superior to 
danger.” 

Then they passed out together. The evening was still aud very 
sultry. Not a breath stirred the silcnco oi* the night. The 
magnolia, the moon-flower, and a thousand other blooms poured 
out their fragrance upon the surrounding air, where it lay in rich 
patches, like perfume thrown on water. A thin mist veiled the 
sea, and the little wavelets struck with a sorrowful sound against 
the rock bolow. 

“ Tell mo all about it, Arthur/* 

She had settled herself upon a long low chair, and as she 
leant back the starlight glanced white upuu her arms and 
bosom. — 

“There is not much to tell. It is a common story — at least, I 
believe so. She throw me over, and the day before I should have 
married her, married another man.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, 1 saw her the morning following her marriage. I do not 
remember what I said, but 1 believe I spoke what was in my mind. 
Him fainted, and [ left her.** 

“ Ah, you spoke harshly, perhaps.*’ 

“ Spoko harshly ! Now that I have had time to think of it, I wish 
that 1 could have had ten imaginations to shape my thoughts, and 
ten tongues to speak them with ! Co you understand what this 
woman lias done? She has sold herself to a brute — oh, Mildred, 
such a brute — she lias deserted me for a man who is liot even a 
gentleman.” 

“ Perhaps she was forced into it.” 

“ Forced ! — nonsense ; wc are not in tlio Middle Ages. A good 
woman should have been forced to drown herself before she con- 
sented to commit such a sacrilege against herself as to marry a man 
she hated. Hut she, * my love, my dove, my undcfHed* — she whom 
I thought whiter than the snow — she ceroid do this, and do it 
deliberately. I had rather have seen her dead, and myself dead with 
her” 

“Don’t you take a rather exaggerated view, Arthur? Don’t 
you think, perhaps, that some of the fault lies with you for 
overrating women ? Believe me, so far as my experience goes, 

and 1 have seen a good many, the majority of them do not 

possess the exalted purity of mind you and many very young 
men attribute to thorn. They are, on the contrary, for the 

most part quite ready to exercise a wise discretion in the 

matter of marriage, even when the feeble tendencies which 
represent their affections point anulher way. A little pressure 
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goes a long way with them ; they aro always glad to make the 
most of it; it is the dust they throw up to hide their retreat. 
Your Angela, for instance, was no doubt, and probably still 
is, vary fond of you. You aro a charming young man, with 
nice eyes ahd a. .taking way with women, and she -would very 
much have liked to marry you ; but then sho also liked her 
cousin’s estates. She could not have both, and, being forced 
to choose, she chose the latter. You should take a common- 
sense view of the matter ; you are not the first who has suffered. 
Women, especially young women, who do not understand the 
value of affection, must bo very much in love before they 
submit to the self-sacrifice that is supposed to bo character- 
istic of them, and what men talk of as status upon them they 
do not consider as such. They know, if they know nothing else, 
that a good income and an establishment will make them per- 
fectly clean in the opinion of their own small world — a little 
world of shams and forms that cares nothing for the spirit of the 
morak Law, provided the letter is acted up to. It is by this that 
they mark their standard of personal virtues, not by the high 
rule you men imagine for them. There is no social fuller’s soap so 
effectual as money and position.” 

“ You speak like a book, and give your own sex a high character. 
Toll mo, then, would you do such a thing P ” 

“ I, Arthur? How can you ask me P I had rather be torn to 
pieces by wild horses. I spoke of the majority of the women, not 
of them all.” 

14 Ah, and yet she could do it, and I thought her better than 
you.” 

“ I do not think that you should speak bitterly of her, Arthur ; 
I think that you should be sorry for her.” 

‘ “Sorry tor her? Why?” 

“ Because from what 1 have gathered about her, she is not quite 
an ordinary young woman: however badly she may have treated 
you, she is a person of refined feelings and susceptibilities. Is it 
not so ? ” 

“ Without a doubt.” 

“ Well, then, you should pity her, because she will bitterly expiate 
her mistake. For myself, I do not pity her much, because I will not 
waste my sympathy on a fool ; for, to my mind, the woman who 
could do wjiat she has done, and deliberately throw away everything 
that can make life really worth living to us women, is a most con- 
temptible look But you love her, aud, therefore, you should be sorry 
for her.” 

” Hut wliy ? ” 

u Because she is a woman who at one and twenty has buried 
all the higher part of life, who has, of her owu act, for ever 
deprived herself of joys that nothing else can bring her. Love, 
true love, is almost the only expression, of which we women 
are capable of, all the nobVer instincts aud vague yearnings 

x2 
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after what is higher and better than the things we see and 
feel around us. When we love most, and love happily, then 
wo arc at our topmost bent, and soar further above the earth 
than anything else can carry us. Consequently, when a woman 
is faithless -to her love, which is the purest and most honour- 
able part of her, the very best thing to which she can attain, 
she clips her wings, and can fly no more, but must be tossed, 
like a crippled gull, hither and thither upon the stormy surface 
of her little sea. Of course, I speak of women of the higher 
stomp. Many, perhaps most, will feel nothing of all this. In 
a little while they will grow content with their dull round 
and the alien nature which they have mated with, and in their 
children, and ‘their petty cares and dissipations, will forget that 
they possess a higher part, if indeed they do possess it. Like 
everything else in the world, they find their level. Jlut with 
women like your Angela it is another thing. For them time only 
serves to increasingly unveil the Medusa-headed tiuth ? till at 
last they see it as it is, and their hearts turn to stone. Packed 
with a sick longing to see a face that is gone from them, they 
become lost spirits, wandering everlastingly in the emptiness 
they have chosen, and finding no rest. Even her children will not 
console her. ,, 

Arthur uttered a smothered exclamation. 

“ Don’t start, Arthur ; you must accustom yourself to the fact 
that that woman has passed away from you, and is as com- 
pletely the personal property of another man, as that chair is 
mine. But, there, the subject is a painful one to you ; shall we 
change, it?” 

“ It is one that you seem to have studied pretty deeply.” 

“Yes, because 1 have realised its importance to a woman. For 
some years I have longed to he able to fall in love, and when at last 
I did so. Arthur,” and here her voice grew very soft, “ it was with 
>a man who could care nothing for me. Such has been my unlucky 
chance. That a woman, herself beloving and herself worthily 
beloved, could throw her blessed opportunity away is to me a 
thing inconceivable, and that, Arthur, is what your Angela has 
done,*’ 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

“Then yon will not marry now, Mildred ? ” said Arthur, after a 
pause. 

“ No, Arthur.” 

“ No 0110 ? * 

“No one, Arthur.” 

He rose, and, leaning over the railing of the verandah, bolted at 
the sea. The mist that hid it was drifting and eddying hither 
and thither before little puffs of wind, and the clear sky was 
clouding up. 

There is going to be a storm,” lie said, presently. 

“ Yes, I think so, the air feels like it.” 

JliMiesitated a while, and looked down at her. Slio seemed very 
lovely in the half lights, as indeed she was. She, too, looked up at 
him inquiringly. At last ho spoke/ w 

"Mildred, you said just now that yon would not marry any- 
body.* Will you make an exception. ?— will you marry me? h 

It was her turn to pause now. ' r f 

“You aro very good,” she murmured. 

“ N o, I am not at all good. You know how the case stands. You 
know tli at I still love Angela, and that I shall in all probability 
always love her* ~ -cannot help that. But if you will have me, 
Mildred, I will iiy to be a good husband to you, and to make you 
happy. Will you marry mo, dear ? ” 

“ No, Arthur.” 

" Why not ? Have you, then, ceased to care for mo ? ” 

“ No, dear. I love you more than ever. You cannot dream how 
much I do love you.” 

“Then why will,. you not marry meP Is it because of this 
business ? ” 

“ No,” and raising herself in the low chair, she looked at him with 
intense earnestness, “that is not the reason.* I will not marry 
you, because I have become a better woman since you went away, 
because I do not wish to ruin your life. You ask me to do so now 
in allsincerity, but you do not know what you ask. You come from 
the scene of as bitter a disappointment as can befall a man, and you 
are a little touched by the contrasting warmth of your reception 
here, a little moved by my evident interest, and perhaps a little 
influenced) by my good looks, though they are nothing much. 
Supposing .that I consented, supposing I said, * Arthur, I will put 
my hand in yours andlje your wife/ and that we were married to- 
morrow, do you think, when the freshness of the thing had worn off, 
that you would be happy with me ? I do not. You would soon 
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get horribly tired of me, Arthur,* ftvr the little leaven that leavens 
the whole lump is wanting. You do not love me ; and the redun- 
dance of my affection would weary you, and, for my part, I 
'should find it difficult to continually struggle against an impal- 
pable rival, though, indeed, I should be very willing to j>ut upVith 
that. * 

“ I am sorry you think so.” 

“ Yes, Arthur, I do think so ; but you do not know what it costs 
me to say it. I am deliberately shutting the door which bars me 
from my heaven ; I am throwing away the chance I strove so hard 
to win. That will tell you how much 1 think it. Do you know, 
I must be a strange contradiction. When I knew 3^011 wero 
engaged to another woman, I strained my every nerve to win yon 
from her. While the object was still to be gained, I felt no 
compunction ; I was fettered by no scruples. I wanted to 
steal you from her and marry you myself. But now that all 
this is changed, and that you of your own free will come 
and offer to make me your wife, I for the first time feel how 
wrong it would be of me to take advantage of you in a imminent 
of pique and disappointment, and bind you for life to a nature 
which you do not really understand, to a violent and a jealous 
woman. Too late, when your life was hampered and your future 
spoiled, you would discover that you hated me. Arthur ’dear, 
I will not consent to bind you to me by any tie that cannot be 
broken.” 

41 Hush, Mildred ! you should not say such things about your- 
self. If you are as violent and jealous as you say, you are also a 
very noble-hearted woman, for none other would so sacrifice her- 
self. Perhaps you are right ; I do not know. But, whether you 
are right or wrong, I cannot tell you how you have made mo 
respect you.” • 

“ Dear, those are the most comfortable words I have ever heard ; 
after what has passed between us, I scarcely thought to win your 
respect.” 

“ Then you will not marry me, Mildred P ” 

” No, dear.” 

“ That is your fixed determination P ” 

“ It is ” 

“ Ah, well ! ” he sighed, “ I suppose that I had better * top my 
boom * again P ” 

“Do whatP^ 

" I mean I had better leave Madeira.” 

“ Why should you leave Madeira ? ” 

He hesitated a little before replying. 

“ Well, because if I do not marry you, and still come here, people 
will talk. They did before, you know.” 

“ Are you afraid of being talked about, then ? ” 

“IP Oh ! dear no. What can it matter to me now # ? ” 

And supposing I were to tell you that what ‘ people * say, with 
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or without foundation, is as much a matter of indifference to mo as 
the blowing of next summer’s breezes, would you still consider it 
necessary to leave Madeira P ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

He again ro^e and leant over the verandah rail. 

“ It is going to be a wild night,” he said, presently# 

“ Yes ; the wind will spoil all the magnolias. Pick me that bud ; 
it is too good to be wasted.” 

Ho obeyed, and, just as he stepped back on to the verandah, a 
fierce rush of wind came up from the sea, and went howling away 
behind them. 

“ I love a storm,” she murmured, as he brought the flower to 
her. “ It makes me feel so strong,” and she stretched out her 
perfect arms as though to catch the wind. 

“ What am 1 to do with this magnolia ? ” • 

“Give it to mo. I will pin it in my dress —no, do you fasten it 
for me.” 

The chair in which she was lounging was so low that, to do as 
she i>ade him, Arthur was forced to kneel beside her. Kneeling 
thus, the sweet, upturned face was but just beneath his own; the 
breath from the curved lips played amongst his hair, and again 
there crept over him that feeling of fascination, of utter helpless- 
ness/that he had once before resisted. But this time he did not 
attempt to resist, and no vision came to save him. .Slowly drawn 
by the beauty of her tender eyes, ho yielded to tho spell, and soon 
her lips were pressed upon his own, and the whiio arms had closed 
around his neck, whilst the crushed magnolia bloom shed its 
perfume round them. 

Fiercer swept the storm, the lightning flashed, and the gale 
catching the crests of tho rising waves dashed them in spray to 
where they sat. 

“ Dear,” ho said presently, ” you must not stop here, the spray 
is wetting you.” 

“ I wish that it would drown me,” she answered, almost fiercely, 
w I shall never be so happy again, You think that you love me 
now ; I should like to die before you learn to hate mo. Come, let 
us go iu l ” 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Wjten Mildred received Lady Bellamy's telegram, slie was so sure 
that it would prove the forerunner of Arthur’s arrival at Madeira 
that she had at once set about making arrangements for his 
amusement. 

It so happened that there was at the time a very beautiful 
sea-going steam yacht of about two hundred and fifty tons 
burden lying in the roadstead. She belonged to a nobleman 
who was suddenly recalled to England by mail-steamer, and, 
through a scries of chances, Mildred was enabled to buy her 
a bargain. The crew of .the departed nobleman also continued 
in her service. 

The morning after the storm broke sweet and clear, and, -except 
that the flowers were somewhat shattered, all Nature looked the 
fresher for its violent visitation. Arthur, who had come up early 
to the Quinta, Mildred, and Miss Terry were all seated at breakfast 
in a room that looked out to the sea, which, although the wind had 
died away, still ran rather high. They made a pretty picture as 
they sat round the Englisli-iooking breakfast-tabic with the light 
pouring in upon them from the open windows, Miss Terry, with her 
usual expression of good-humoured solemnity, pouring out the tea, 
and Mildred and Arthur, who sat exactly opposite to each other, 
drinking it. Never had the former looked more lovely than slio 
did that morning. 

“ My dear," said Agatha to her, “ what have you done to your- 
Bclf ? You look beautiful" 

“ Do I, dear ? Then it is because I am happy.” 

Agatha waa quite right, thought Arthur, she did look beautiful, 
there was such depth and rest in her clear eyes, such a wealth of 
happy triumph written on her features. She might have sat that 
morning as a study of the “ Venus Victrix." Iler talk, too, was 
us bright as herself. She laughed and shone and sparkled like 
the rain-drops on the bamboo sprays that rocked in the sun- 
shine, and whenever she addressed herself to Arthur, which was 
often enough, every sentence seemed wrapped in tender meaning. 
Her whole life went out towards him, a palpable thing; she 
waited ou his words and basked in his smile. Mildred Carr did 
nothing by halves. 

Arthur was the. least cheerful of the three, though at times he 
tried his best to j 0 ™ 1 i* 1 Mildred’s merriment. Any one who knew 
him well could have told that he was suffering from one of his fits 
of constitutional melancholy, and a physiognomist, looking at thft 
somewhat dreamy eyes and pensive face, would probably have 
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added that he neither was nSr evor would be an entirely happy 
man. 

By degrees, however, he seemed to get the better of his thoughts, 
whatever they might be. 

“Now, Arthur, if you are quite awake,” began, or rather went 
on, Mildred, “ perhaps you will como to the window. *Iliave some- 
thing to show you.'* 

“ Here I am at your service ; what may it be ? ” 

“Good. Now look; do you see that little vessel in the bay 
beneath there to the right of Loeuw Rock P ” 

“ Yes, and uncommonly pretty she is ; what of her P " 

“ What of her? Why, she is my yacht.” 

“Your yacht.” 

“ Goodness gracious, Mildred, you don’t mean to say that you’ve 
boon buying a yacht and told me nothing about itP Just think l 
Well, 1 call that sly.” 

“Yes, iny dear Agatha, I have; a. yacht and a ready-hmde 
crow, and the veVy prellicst saloon in the world, and sleeping- 
cabins! that you will think it an honour to bo sea-sick in, and 
a cook’s galley with bright copper fittings, and a cook with a white 
cap, and steam-steering gear if you cure to use it, and ” 

“ tfov goodness sake, don’t overwhelm us; and what arc yon 
going to do with your white elephaut, now that you have got it? M 

“ Do with it? why, ride on it, of course. ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,’ or rather ‘ lady and gentleman.’ Attention ! You will both 
be in marching, or rather in sailing, order by four this afternoon, 
for at five we start for the Canaries. Now, no remarks; I’m a 
skipper, and I expect to be obeyed, or I’ll put you in irons.” 

“You’ve done that already,” said Arthur, sotto voce . 

. “*Mil*ked, T won’t go, and that’s flat.” 

“ My Scar, you mean that you are afraid of being flat. But, 
Ag&tfia, seriously, you must come; nobody is sick in those semi- 
tropical waters, and, if you won’t, 1 suppose it would not be 
quite the thing for Arthur and I to go alone. And then, my 
dear, just think what a splendid place the Canaries must be for 
insects.” 

“ Why P ” asked Agatha, solemnly. 

“ Because of all the little birds it has tt> support.” 

“But I thought they lived on hemp-seed.” 

“ Oh, no — not in their native land.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must go ; but I really believe that yon will 
kill me with your mania for sea-voyages, Mildred. 1 suppose you 
will take to ballooning next.” 

“ That is by no means a bad idea ; I should like to see you in a 
balloon, Agatha.” 

“ Mildred, I know where to draw- the line. Into a balloon T will 
never go v lhave been into a Madeira sledge, and that is quite 
enough for me. I always dieam about it twice a week.” 

“Well, my dear, I promise never to ask you when I want to go * 
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balloouing; Arthur and I will go* by ourselves. It would be a 
grand opportunity for a tete-a-tete. And now go and sec about 
gettiug the things ready — there’s a dear; and, Arthur, do you 
send John down to Miles’ for your portmanteau.” 

“ Hadn’t I better go and see about it myself ? ” 

“ Certainly not; I want you to help me, and come down and 
talk to the skipper, for he will be under your orders, you know. 
He is such a delightful sailor man, perfect down to his quid, and 
always says, ‘ Ay, ay/ in the orthodox fashion. Certainly you must 
not go; 1 will not trust you out of my sight — yon might run away 
and leave mo alone, and then what should J do ? ” 

Arthur laughed and acquiesced. Sitting down, he wrote a note 
asking the manager of the hotel to send his things up to the Quinta 
Carr, together with his account, as he was leaving Madeira for the 
present. 

The rest of the morning was spent by everybody iu busy pre- 
paration. Boxes were packed and provisions shipped sufficient to 
victual an Arctic expedition. At last everything was ready, and 
at a little after three they went down the steps leading to the tiny 
bay, and, embarking on the smart boat that was waiting for them, 
were conveyed in safety to the Evening Star , for such was tlio 
yacht’s name. Arthur suggested that it should be changed to the 
Mildred Oarr, and got snubbed for his pains. 

The Evening Star was a beautiful craft, built on fine lines, but 
for all that a wonderful boat in a heavy sea. She was a three- 
masted schooner, square-rigged forward, of large beam. Her fittings 
below were perfect down to the painted panels after Watteau in the 
saloon and the electric bells*, and she was rigged either to sail or 
steam as might be most convenient. On the present occasion, as 
there was not the slightest hurry and no danger of a lee-shnro, it 
was determined that they should not avail themselves of the steam- 
power, so the propeller was hoisted up and everything got ready for 
that most dftightful thing, a long cruise under canvas. 

Arthur was perfectly charmed with everything he saw, and so 
was Agatha f ferry, until they got under way, when she discovered 
that a mail-steamer was a joke compared with the yacht in the 
matter of motion. In short, the unfortunate Agatha was soon 
reduced to her normal condition of torpor. Mildred always declared 
that she hibernated on board ship like a dormouse or a bear. She 
was not very sca-sick, she simply lay and slept, eating very little 
and thinking not at all. 

“ By the way,” said Arthnr, as they sailed out of the bay, "I never 
gavo any directions about my letters.” 

“Oh! that will not matter” answered Mildred, carelessly, for 
they were leaning over the taffrail together ; “ they will keep them 
for you at ‘Miles’ Hotel.’ But, my dear boy, do you know what 
time it is? Ten minutes to seven; that dreadful bell will be 
going in a miuuto, aud the soup will be spoiled. Bun and get 
• ready, do.” 
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CHAPTER LXY. 

When dinner was over — Miss Terry would liavo no»§ — they went 
and sat upon the moonlit deck. The little vessel was under all her 
canvas, for the breeze was light, and skimmed over the water like a 
gull with its wings spread. In the low light Madeira was nothing 
but a blot on the sky-line. The crew were forward, with the solitary 
exception of the man steering the vessel from his elevated position 
on the bridge; and sitting as they wore, abaft the deck-cabiu, tho 
two were utterly alone between the great silences of the stars and 
of the sea. She looked into bis face, and it was tender towards her 
• — that night was made for lovers — and tears of happineSH stood in 
her eyes. She took his hand in hers, and her head nestled upon liis 
bvt 

“ l should like to sail on for ever so, quite alone with you. J 
never again wish to see the land or the sun, or any other sea than 
this, or any other eyes than yours, to hear any more of the tilings 
that 1 have known, to learn to know any fresh things. If 1 could 
choose, l would ask that 1 might now glide gently from your arms 
into those of eternal sleep. Oh! Arthur, 1 am so happy iiow — so 
happy that I scarcely dare to speak, for fear lest I. should break the 
vpell, and I feel so good — so much nearer heaven. When 1 think 
ol‘ all my past life, it seems like a stupid dream full of little nothings, 
of which J cannot recall any memory except that they were empty 
and without meaning. But the future is worse than the past, \ 
because it looks fair, and snakes always bide in dowers.,' It makes! 
me afraid. ITow do I know what the future will bring? I wish 
that the present- -the pleasant, certain present that 41 hold with 
my hand — could last for ever.” 

“Who does know, Mildred? If the human race could see tho 
pleasant surprises in store for it individually, I believe that it would 
drown itself en masse. Who has not sometimes caught at the skirt 
of to-day and cried, 1 Stay a little— do not lot to-morrow come yet 1 ' 
You know the lines — 

‘0 temps suspends ton vol, et vous houros propices 
Suspcndoz vutro cours, 

Laisscz nous savourer los rapides ddliccs 
Dcs plus beaux do nos jours.’ 

Lamartine only crystallized a universal aspiration when he wrote 
that.” 

“ Oh ! Arthur, I tell you of love and happiness wide as the great 
sea round us, and yon talk of ‘universal aspiration a.'* It is the 
first cold breath from that grey-skied future that 1 fear. Oh! 
deal’, I wonder-— you do not know how 1 wonder — if, should you 
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ask me again, I shall ever with a clear conscience be able to say, 

‘ Arthur, I will marry you. 1 ” 

“ My dear, I asked you to be my wife last night, and what I said 
then I sav again now. In any case, until you dismiss me, I consider 
myself bound to you ; but I tell you frankly that I should myself 
prefer that you would marry me for both our sakes.” 

“ How cold and correct you are, how clearly you realize the 
position in which I am likely to be put, and in what a gentleman- 
like way you assure me that your honour will always keep you 
bound to cnel That is a weak thread, Arthur, in matters of the 
heart. Let Angela reappear as my rival— would honour keep you 
lo my side ? Honour, forsooth 1 it is like a nurse’s bogey in the 
cupboard — it is a shibboleth men use to frighten naughty women 
with, which for themselves is almost devoid of meaning. 3<1 ven in % 
this light I can see your face Hush at her name. What chance shall 
1 ever have against her ? ” 

“ Do not speak of her, Mildred ; let her memory he dead between 
us. She who belonged to me before God, and whom I believed in 
as I believe in rny God, she o llered me the most, deadly insult that 
a woman can offer to a man she loves— she sold herself. What do 
1 care what the price was, whether it were money, or position, or 
convenience, or the approbation of her surroundings ? The result 
is the same. Never mention her name to me again; I tell. you 
that I hate her.” 

“What a tirade! There is warmth enough about you now. I 
shall be careful how I touch on the subject again; but }'onr 
very energy shows that you are deceiving yourself. 1 wish L could 
hear you speak of me like that, because then I should know you 
loved me. Oh! if she only knew it— ^she has her revenge for all 
your bitter words. You are lashed to her chariot-wheels, Arthur. 
You do not hate her; on the contrary, you still long to see her 
face ; it is *#! your secret and most cherished hope that you will 
meet her again either in this or another world. You love her as 
much as ever. If she were dead, you could bear it; but the 
sharpest sting of your suffering lies in the humiliating sense that 
you are forced to worship a god you kuow to be false, and to give 
your own pure love to a woman whom you see debased.” 

He put his hands to his face and groaned aloud. 

“ You arc right,” ho said. * ( I would rather have known her 
dead than know her as she is. Hut there is no reason why I 
should bore you with all this.” t 

“ Arthur, you are nothing if not considerate, and I do not pre- 
tend that this ia a very pleasant conversation for me ; but 1 began 
it, so I suppose I must endure to see you groaning for another 
woman. Yon say,” she went on, with a sudden Hash of passion, 

“ that you should like to ^eo her dead. I say that I should like to 
kill her, for she has struck mo a double blow — she has injured you 
whom I love, and Bhe has beggared me of your affection. Oh I 
Arthur,” she continued, changing her v:»ice and throwing a caress- 
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ing arm about his neck, “hav8 you no heart loft to give me ? is 
there no lingering spark that I can cherish and blow to flame ? I 
will never treat you so, dear. Learn to love me, and I will marry 
you tCiiid make you happy, make you forget this faithless womau 

with the apgel face. I will ,r here her voice broko down in 

sobs, and in the starlight the great tears glistened upon her coral- 
tinted face like dew-drops on a pomegranate's blushing rind. 

“There, there, dear, I will try to forget; don't cry," and he 
touched her on the forehead with his lips. 

She stopped/and then said, with just the faintest tinge of bitter- 
ness in her voice : “If it had been Angela who cried, you would 
not be so cold, you would have kissed away her tears." 

Who can say what hidden chord of feeling those words touched, 
or what memories they awoke? but their effect upon Arthur was 
striking. He sprang up upon the deck, his eyes blazing, and his 
face white with anger. 

“ How often, " lie said, “ must I forbid you to meution the name 
of tlmt woman totne ? Do you take a pleasure in torturing mo ? 
Uurse’hcr, may she eat out her empty heart in solitude, and find 
no living thing to comfort her! IVIay she suffer as she makes me 
suffer, till her life becomes a hell — 

“ 15c quiet, Arthur, it is shameful to say such things." 
lie stopped, and after the sharp ring of his voice, that echoed 
like the cry wrung from a persou in intense pain, the loneliness 
and quiet of the night were very deep. And then an answer came 
to his mad, unmanly in iprccatious. For suddenly the air round 
thorn was tilled with the sound of his own name uttered in such 
wild, despairing accents as, once heard, were not likely to be 
forgotten, accents which seemed to be around them and over them, 
anti heard in their own brains, and yot to come travelling from 
immeasurable distances across the waste of waters. 

“Arthur l Arthur!* 9 9 

The sound that had sprung from nothing diecr away into 
nothingness again, and the moonlight glanced, and the waters 
heaved, and gave no sign of the place of its birth. Lt had come 
aud gone, awful, untvaeeable, and in the place of its solemnity 
reigned silence absolute. 

They looked at each other with scared eyes. 

“As I am a living man that voice was Angela* 8 l n 
This was all he said. 
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CHAPTER LXYI. 

Du. Williamson was a rising young practitioner at Roxham, and, 
what is more, a gentleman and a doctor of real ability. 

'On the night that Lady Bellamy took the poison ho sat up very 
late, till the dawn, in fact, working up his books of reference with 
a view to making himself as much the master as possible of the 
symptoms and most approved treatment in such cases of insanity 
as appeared to resemble Angela Caros foot’s. He-liad been called 
in to see her by JMr. Fraser, and lugjjt come away intensely in- 
terested from a medical point of view, 'haul very much puzzled. 

At leugth lie shut up his books vrilh a sigh — for, like most 
books, though full of generalities, thqy did not tell him much — 
and went to bed. Before he had been asleep very long, however, 
the surgery bell was violently rung, 'and, having messed himself 
with the rapidity characteristic of doctors and schoolboys, he. 
descended to find a frightened fbptmau waiting outside, from 
whom he gathered that something dreadful had happened to Lady 
Bellamy, who had been found lyiug apparently dead upon the 
lloor of her drawing-room. "Providing himself with some power- 
ful restoratives and a portable electric battery he drove rapidly 
over to Itewtham House. 

Here he found the patient laid upon a sofa in the room where 
she had been found, and surrounded by a mob of terrified and 
half-dressed servants. At lirst he thought life was quite extinct, 
but presently ho fancied that he could detect a faint tremor of the 
heart. He applied the most powerful of his restoratives and 
administered a sharp current from the battery, and, after a 
considerable time, was rewarded by seeing the patient open her 
eyes — but*only to shut them again immediately. Directing his 
assistant to continue the treatment, he triod to elicit some infor- 
mation from the servants as to what had happened, but .all ho 
could gather was that the maid had received a message not to sit 
up. This made him suspicious of an attempt at suicide, and just 
then his eye fell upon a wineglass that lay upon the floor, brokeu 
at the sliauk. lie took it up; in the bowl there was still a drop 
or two of liquid. He smelt it, theu dipped his finger in and tasted 
it, with the result that his tongue was burnt and became rough 
aud numb. Then his suspicions were con tinned. 

Presently Lady Bellamy opened her eyes again, and this time 
there was intelligence in them. Sno gazed round her with a 
wonderingpair. Next she spoke. 

“ \Vherd ami?” 

14 In your own drawing-room, Lady Bellamy. Be quiet now f 
you will be better presently ^ ' 
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She tried first to move her fiead, then her arm, then her lower 
limbs, but they would not stir. By this time her faculties were 
wide awake. 

“ 4ro you the doctor P ” she said. 

“ Yes, LaJ-y Bellamy. 0 

“ Then tell mo why cannot I move my arms. 0 

lie lifted her hand ; it fell again like a lump of lead— and Dr. 
Williamson looked very grave. Then he applied si current, of 
electricity. 

“ Do you feel that ? ” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ Why cannot I move P Do not trille with me, tell me quick. 

Dr. Williamson yras a young man, and had not quite conquered 
nervousness. In liis confusion he muttered something about 
“ paralysis.” 

“ 11 uw is it that I am not dead p ” 

“ I have brought you back to life, but pray do not talk.” 

*" Yoit fool, whybonld you not let me die P You mean that you 
have firought ipy mind to life, and left my body dead, i feel now 
that 1 am quite paralysed.” 

He could not answer her, what she said was only too true, ami 
his look told her so. She gazed steadily at him for a moment as 
lie bent over her, and realized all the horrors of her position, and 
for the first time in her life her proud spirit absolutely gave way. 
For a few seconds she was silent, and then, without any change 
coming over the expression of her features — for the wild gaze with 
which sho had faced eternity was lor ever frozen there — she broke 
out into a succession of the most heart-rending shrieks that it had 
ever been his lot to listen to. At last she stopped exhausted. 

“ Kill me ! ” she whispered, hoarsely, “ kill mo ! ” 

It was a dreadful scone. 

As the doctors afterwards concluded, rightly or wrongly, a very 
curious thing had happened to Lady Bellamy. Dither the poison 
she had taken— and they were never able to discover wh*4 its exact 
nature was, nor would she enlighten them — had grown less deadly 
during all the years that she had kept it, or she had partially 
defeated her object by taking an overdose, or, as seemed more 
probable, there was some acid in the wiue in which it had been 
mixed that had had the strange effect of rendering it to u certain 
degree innocuous. Its result, however, was, as she guessed, In 
render her a hopeless paralytic for life. 

At length the patient sank into the coma of exhaustion, and 
Dr. Williamson was able to leave her in the care of a brother 
practitioner whom he had sent for, and in that of his assistant. 
Sir Joliu had been scut for, but had not arrived. It was then 
eleven o’clock, and tit one the doctor was summoned as^ witness 
to attend the inquest on George Carcsfoot. He had, therefore, two 
hours at his disposal, and these he determined to utilise by driving 
round tu see Angela, who war still lying at Mr. Fraser’s vicarage. 
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Mr. Fraser heard him coining, und met him in the little drive. 
He briefly told him what, he had just soon, and what, in his opinion, 
Lady Bellamy's fate must be — one of living death. The clergy- 
man’s remark was characteristic. 

“ And yet.” ho said, “ there are people in the world who saV that 
there is no God ” 

■ “ How is Mrs. Cares foot p ” asked the doctor. 

“ She had a dreadful fit of raving this morning, and we had to 
tie her down in bod. She is quieter now, poor dear. There, 
listen ! 55 

At that moment, through the open window of the bed-room, 
they heard a sweet though untrained voice beginning to sing. It 
was Angela’s, and sho was singing snatches of an old-fashioned 
sailor-song, one of several which Arthur had taught her : 

4 ‘ Karo yo well, and ad i ou to nil you Spanish lading, 

Faro ye well, and adieu to ye, ladies of Spain, 

For wo’ vo received orders to return to £ld Ihigland, 

But wo hope in a short time to suo you a** in. 

ft ft ft ft ft ft V # * * * 

w We hove our fillip 1o with llm wind at son'-we.l, my boys; 

We Ijovo our slop to for to strike soundings ele.r,*; 
ll was forty-five fathom and a grey sandy bottom; 

Then wo filled our main topsail, and up clianneJ did steer. 

• # # 4 ft « * 

u The signal was made for tin 1 grand fleet to anchor, 

All in the Downs thiifc night for to meet ; 

Ko cast off j«»ur shank-painter, Jer go your cat.'s-topper, 

Ilttwl up your clew-gai in ts, let ily tad. and shoot.” 

Without waiting to hear any more, they went up the stairs an* 
entered the bed-room. The first person they saw was Pigott, who had 
been sent for to nurse Angela, standing by the side of the *vd, 
and a trained nurse at a. little, table nt the foot mixing seine modi 
cine. On the bed itself lay Angela, shorn of all her beautiful hair 
her face flushed as with fever, except hero a blue weal bore wif no* 
to the blflw from her husband’s cruel whip, her head thrown back 
and a strange light iu her wild eves. . She was tied down in the 
bed, with a broad horse-girth stretched across her breast, but sho 
bad wrenched one arm tree, ami with it was beating time to her 
song on the bed-clothes. She caught- sight of Mr. Fraser at once, 
and seemed to recognize him, for she stopped her singing and 
laughed. 

“That’s a pretty old song, isn’t it?” slic said. “Somebody 
taught it me— who was if#? Somebody— a long while ago. But I 
know another — I know another, you’ll like it; you are a clergy- 
man, you know.” And she began again : 

“ Says the parson oms flay as I cursed a Jew, 

Now do you not ltuow that that is a sin ? 

Of you sailors I fear there are but a fow 

That Sfc. Fetor to heaven will ever let in, 
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Says T, Mr. Parson, fc) tell you my mind, 

Few sailors to knock wore over yet >ci‘u ; 

Those who trawl by land may steer against \vin<F 
But wo shape a course for Fiddler's Greviu" 

Suddenly she stopped, and her mind wandered off to the scene 
of two dayrf previous with Arthur by the lake, and she began to 
quote the words wrung from the bitterness of liis heart* 

“ * You miserable woman, do you know what you are ? Shame 
upon you \ Were you not married yesterday?' It is quite true, 
Arthur — oh yes, quite true ! Say what you like of me, Arthur — l 
deserve it all ; bntoli ! Arthur, I love you so. Don’t be hard upon 
me — I love you so, dear! Kill me if you like, dear, but, don’t talk 
to me so. I shall go nmd — 1 shall go mad ! ” and she broke into a 
llond of weeping. 

“ Poor dear, she has going hecu ou liko that,, off and on, all night. 
It clean breaks my heart to see it, and that’s the holy truth,” and 
Pigott looked very much as though she were going to cry herself. 

Uy this time Angela had ceased weeping, and was brooding 
sullenly, with 1W face buried in the pillow. 

“ There is ab solutely nothing to bo done,” said the doctor. u We 
'm only trust to her line constitution and youth to pull her 
mjLfh. She h.is received a series of dreadful mental shocks, and 
i very doubtful if she will over get over them. It is a pity to 
i nk that sucli a splendid creature may become permanently 
is it not ? You must be very careful, Pigott, tliat she does 
iot do herself an injury; she is just in the state that she may 
1 h i w herself out of the window or cut her throat. And now I 
!'M it bo going; L will call in again to-night.” 

^lr. Fraser accompanied him down to the gate, where he had left 
his trap. Ilo fore they got out of the front door, Angela had roused 
rself again, and they could hear her beginning to quote Humor, 
iid then breaking out iuto snatches of her sailor-songs. 

“ * High aloft amongst Iho rigging 
Sings the loud exulting g.ilo.’ 

That’s like mo. I sing too,” and then followed peal upon peal of 
mad laughter. 

“ A very sad case ! She has a poor chance, l fear.** 

Mr. Fraser was too much affected to answer him. 
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CHAPTEB LXVII. 

Public feeling in Marl shire was much excited about the Caresfoot 
tragedy, and, when it became known that Lady Bellamy had 
attempted to commit suicide, the excitement was trebled. It is not 
often that the dullest and most highly respectable part of an 
eminently dull and respectable county gets such a chance of cheer- 
ful and interesting conversation as these two events gave rise to 
We may be sure that the godsend was duly appreciated; indeed, 
the whole story is up to this hour a favourite subject of conver- 
sation in those parts. 

Of course the members of the polite society of the neighbour- 
hood of Roxham were divided into two camps. The men all 
thought that Angela had been shamefully treated, the elder and 
most intensely respectable ladies for the most part inclined to the 
other side of the question. It not being tbeir habit to look at 
matters from the same point of view in which they present .them- 
selves to a man's nicer sense of honour, they could see no great 
harm in George Caresfoot’s stratagems. A man so rich, they 
argued, was perfectly entitled to buy his wife. The marriage had 
been arranged, like their own, on the soundest property basis, and 
the woman who rose in rebellion against a husband merely because 
she loved another man, or some such romantic nonsense, deserved 
air she got. Gone mad, had she ? — well, it was a warning ! And 
these aristocratic matrons sniffed and turned up their noses. They 
felt that Angela, by going madpud creating a public excitement, 
had entered a mute protest against the recognized rules of marriage 
sale-and-barter as practised in this country — and Zululand. 
Having daughters to dispose of, thfcy resented this, and poor 
Angela was for years afterwards spoken of among them as that 
“ immoral girl.” *- 

But the lower and more human strata of society did not sym- 
pathise with this feeling. On the contrary, they were all for 
Angela and the dog Aleck who was supposed to have choked that 
“ carroty warmint,” George. 

The inquest on George's body was held at Roxham, and was the* 
object of the greatest possible interest. Indeed, the public excite- 
ment was so great that the coroner was, perhaps insensibly, in- 
fluenced by it, aud allowed the inquiry to travel a little beyond, its 
professed object of ascertaining the actual cause of death, with the 
result that many of the details of the wicked plot from which 
Angela Lad been the principal sufferer became public property. 
Needless to say that they did not soothe the feelings of an excited 
crowd. When Philip, after spending one of the worst half-hours 
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of hi .3 life in the witness-box, at length escaped with such shreds of 
reputation as he had hitherto possessed altogether ten off his hack, 
his greeting from the mob outside the court may fairly be described 
as if warm one. As the witnesses* door closed behind him, he found 
himself at«ono end of a long lane, that was hedged pn both sides 
by faces not without a touch of ferocity about them, and with 
difficulty kept clear by the available force of the five Koxliam 
policemen. 

" Who sold his daughter ? ” shouted a great fellow in his oar. 

“Let me como, there’s a dear man, and have a look at Judas/' 
said a skinny little woman with a squint, to an individual who 
blocked her view. 

The crowd caught at the word. “ Judas ! ” it shouted, “ go and 
hang yourself! Judas ! Judas ! ” 

How Philip got out of that he never quite knew, but he did get 
out somehow. 

Meanwhile, Sir. John Bellamy was being examined in court, and, 
notwithstanding the almost aggressive innocence of his appear- 
ance, ho was not having a very good time. It chanced that ho had 
fallen into the hands of a rival lawyer, who hated him like poison, 
and had good reason to hate him. It is wonderful, by the way, 
how* enemies do spring up round a man in trouble like dogs who 
bite a wounded companion to death, and on the same principle. 
He is defenceless. This gentleman would insist on conducting the 
witnesses* examination on the basis that he knew all about the 
fraud practised with reference to the supposed death of Arthur 
Heigham. Now, it will bo remembered that Sir John, in his last 
interview with Lady Bellamy, had declared that there was no 
tittle of evidence against him, and that it would be impossible to 
implicate him in the exposure that must overtake her. To a 
certain extent he was right, but on one point he had overshot him- 
self, for at that very inquest Mr. Fraser stated on oath that ho 
(Mr. Fraser) had spoken j)f Arthur Heigh am’s death in the pre- 
sence of Sir John Bellamy, and had not beeu contradicted. 

In vain did Sir John protest that Mr. Fraser must bo mistaken. 
Both the jury and the public looked at the probabilities of the 
matter, and, though his protestations were accepted in silence, 
when he left the witjjess-box there was not a man in court but was 
morally certain that he had been privy to the plot, and, so far as re- 
putation was concerned, he was a ruined man. And yet legally there 
was not a jot of evidence against him. But public opinion required 
that a scapegoat should be found, and it was now his lot to liguro 
as that unlucky animal. 

* By the time he reached the exit into the street, the impression 
that he had had a hand in the business had, in some mysterious 
way, communicated itself to the mob outside, many a member of 
which had some old grudge to settle with “ Lawyer Bellamy," if 
only chauce put an opportunity in their way. As he stepped 
through the door, utterly ignorant of the greeting which awaited * 

*2 
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him, hia ears were assailed by an awiul yell, followed by a storm of 
hoots and hisses. 

Sir John turned pale, and looked for a meaus of escape ; but the 
policeman who had let him out had locked the door behind him^and 
all round him was the angry mob. J 

" Here cofnes the that started the swim,” roared a voice, as 

soon as there was a momentary lull. 

“ Gentlemen ” piped Sir John, all the pippin hue gone from 

his cheeks, and rubbing his white hands together nervously. 

“Yah ! he poisoned his own poor wife!” shouted a woman with 
a baby. 

“ ladies ” went on Sir John, in agonized tones. 

“ Pelt him ! ” yelled a sweet little boy of ton or bo, suiting the 
action to the word, and planting a rotten egg full upon Sir John’s 
imposing brow. 

“No, no,” said the woman who had nicknamed Philip 
“ Judas.” “ Why don’t you drop him in the pond? There’s only- 
two feet of water, and it’s soft falling on the mud. You can pelt 
him afterwards” 

The idea was received with acclamation, and notwithstanding his 
own efforts to the contrary, backed as they were by those of the five 
policemen, before he know where he was, Sir John found himself 
being hustled by a lot of sturdy fellows towards the filthy duck- 
pond, like an aristocrat to the guillotine. They soon arrived, and 
then followed the most painful experience of all his life, one of 
which the vory thought would ever afterwards move him most 
profoundly. Two strong men, utterly heedless of his yells and 
lamentations, took him by the heels, and two yet stronger than 
they caught him by his plump and tender wrists, and then, under 
the directions of the woman with the squint, they began to swing 
him from side to side. As soon as the lady directress considered 
that the impetus was sufficient, she said, “ Now ! ” aud away he 
went like a swallow, only to land, when his flying powers were ex- 
hausted, plump in the middle of the duck-pond. 

Some ten seconds afterwards, a pillar of slimy mud arose and 
staggered towards the bank, where a crowd of little boys, each 
holding something offensive in his right hand, were eagerly awaiting 
its arrival. The squint-eyed woman contemplated the figure with 
the most intense satisfaction. 

“He sold me up once,” she murmured; “ but we’re quits now. 
That's it, lads, lot him have it.” 

.But we will drop a veil over this too painful scene. Sir John 
Bellamy was unwell for so««e days afterwards ; when 'he recovered 
he shook the dust of Koxham off his shoes for ever. 
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CHAPTER LX VIII. 


A foutntght ot so afterwards, when the public excitement occa- 
sioned by the Caresfoot tragedy had boon partially eclipsed by a 
particularly thrilling child-murder and suicide, a change for the. 
better took place in Angela’s condition. One night, after an un- 
usually violent fit of raving, she suddenly went to sleep* about 
twelve o’clock, and slept all that night and all the next day. 
About half-past nine 011 the following evening, the watchers in her 
room — namely, Pigott, Mr. Fraser, and Dr. Williamson, who was 
trying to make out what this deep sleep meant — were suddenly 
astonished at seeing her sit up in her bed in a listening attitude.' 
as though she could hear something that interested her intensely, 
for the webbing that tied her down had been temporarily removed, 
and then cry, m a tone of the most living anguish, and yet with a 
world of passionate remonstrance in her voice, 

“ Arthur, Arthur ! ” 

Then she sank down again for a few minutes. It was the same 
night that Mildred and Arthur sat together on the dock of the 
Keening Star. Presently she opened her eyes, and the doctor saw 
that there was no longer any madness in them, only great trouble. 
He? glance first fell upon Pigott. 

“ Hun," she said, “ run and stop him ; he cannot have gone far. 
Bring him back to me ; quick, or he will be gone. 0 

“ Who do you mean, dear ? ” 

“ Arthur, of course — Arthur. 0 

“ Hush, Angela ! ” said Mr. Fraser, “ he has been gone a long 
time; you have been very ill/* 

She did uot say anything, but turned her face to the pillow and 
wept, apparently as much from exhaustion as from any other 
cause, and then dropped off to sleep again. 

“Her reason is saved,” said Dr. Williamson, as soon as they 
were outside the door. 

“ Thanks be to Providence and you, doctor.” 

“ Thanks to Providence alone. It is a case in which I could do 
little or nothing. It is a most merciful deliverance. All that you 
have to do now is to keep her perfectly quiet, and, above all, do not 
let her father come near her at present. I will call in and tell him. 
Lady Bellamy P Oh ! about the same. She is a strange woman ; 
she never complains, and rarely speaks — though twice I have 
heard her break out shockingly. There will never be any alteration 
in her case till the last alteration. Good-bye ; I will look round 
to-morrow.” 

After this, Angela’s recovery was, comparatively speaking, rapid, • 
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though of course the effects of so sfevere a shock to the nervous 
system could not be shaken off in a day. Though she was no 
longer mad, she was still in a disturbed state of mind, and subject 
to strange dreams or visions. One in particular that visited 
her several nights in succession made a great impression upon 
her. 

First, it would seem to her that she was wide awake in the 
middle of the night, and there would creep over her a sense of 
unmeasured space, infinite silence, and intense solitude. Sim 
would think that she was standing on a dais at the end of a vast 
hall, down which ran endless rows of pillars supporting an inky 
sky which was the roof. There was no light in the hall, yet she 
could clearly see; there was no sound, but sho could hear the 
silence. Only a soft radiance shone from her eyes and brow. Sho 
was not afraid, thougli lonely, but she felt that something would 
presently come to make an end of solitude. And bo she stood for 
many years or ages — she could not tell which — trying to fathom 
the mystery of that great place, and watching the light that 
streamed from her forehead strike upon the marble floor and pi Mars, 
or thread the darkness like a shooting star, only to reveal new 
depths of blackness beyond those it pierced. At length there came, 
soitly falling from the sky -roof which never stirred to any passing 
breeze, a flake of snow larger than a dove’s ’wing; but it "was 
blood-red, and in its centre shone a wonderful light that made its 
passage through the darkness a track of glory. As it passed gently 
downwards without sound, she thought that it threw the shadow 
of a human face. It lit upon the marble floor, and the red snow 
melted there and turned to blood, but the light that had been its 
heart shone on pure and steady. 

Looking up again, she saw that the vault above licr was thick 
with thousands upon thousands of these flakes, each glowing like 
a crimson lamp, and each throwing its own shadow. One of the 
shadows was like George, and she shuddered as it passed. And 
ever as they touched the marble pavement, the flakes melted and 
became blood, and some of the lights went out, but the most part 
burnt on, till at length there was no longer auy floor, but a dead- 
sea of blood on Which floated a myriad points of fire. 

And then it all grew clear to her, for a voice in her mind spoke 
and said that this was one of God’s storehouses for human souls ; 
that the light was the soul, and the red in the snow which turned 
to blood was the sin that had, during its earthly passage, stained 
its first purity. The sea of blood before her was the sum of the 
scarlet wickedness of hor age ; from every soul there came some to 
swell its awful waters. 

At length the red snow ceased to fall, and a sound that was not 
a voice, but yet spoke, pealed through the silence, asking if all were 
ready. The voice that had spoken in her mind answered, (i JSTo, he 
has not come who is to see.” Then, looking upwards, she saw, 
miles miles away, a bright being with half* shut wings flashing 
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fast towards her, and she knew that it was Arthur, and the loneli- 
ness left her. He lit a breathing radiance by her side, and again 
the great sound pealed, “Let in the living waters, and cleanse 
away the sins of this generation.” 

R echoed and died away, and there followed a tumult like the 
flow of an ftngry sea. A mighty wind swept past her* and after it 
an ocean of molten crystal came rushing through the illimitablo 
hall. The sea and the wind purged away the blood and put out 
the lamps, leaving behind them a glow of light like that upon her 
brow, and whore the lamps had been stood myriads of seraphic 
beings, whilst from ten thousand tongues rang forth a paean of 
celestial song. 


Then everything vanished, and deep gloom, that was not, how- 
ever, dark to her, settled round them. 'Faking Arthur by the 
hand, she spread her white wings and circled upwards. Far, far 
they sailed, tilHhey reached a giant peak that split space in twaiiu 
Here .they alighted, and watched the masses of cloud tearing 
through the gulfs on either side of them, and, looking beyond and 
below, gazed upon the shining worlds that peopled space beneath 
them. 

From the cloud-drifts to tho right and left came a noise as of the 
soughing of many wings; but they did not know what caused it, 
till presently the vapours lifted, and they saw that alongside of 
and beneath them two separate streams of souls were passing on 
outstretched pinions: one stream, that to their left, proceeding to 
their earthly homes, and one, that to the right, returning from 
them. Those who wont wore grief upon their shadowy faces, and 
had sad-coloured wings ; but those who returned seemed for**tho 
most part happy, and their wings were tipped with splendour. 

Tho never-ending stream that came flowed from a far-off 
glory, and that which returned, having past the dividing cliff 
on which they stood, was changed into a multitude of the red 
snow-flakes with the glowing hearts, and dropped gently down- 
wards. 

So they stood, in happy peace, never tiring, from millennium to 
millennium. They watched new worlds collecting out of chaos, they 
saw them speed upon their high aerial course till, grown hoary, 
their foundation-rocks crumbling with age, they wasted away into 
the vastness whence they had gathered, to be replaced by fresh 
creations that in their turn took form, teemed with life, waxed, 
waned, and vanished. 

At length there came an end, and the soughing of wings was 
silent for ever; no more souls went downwards, and none came up 
from the earths. Then the distant glory from which the souls had 
come moved towards them with awful mutterings and robed in 
lightning, and space was filled with spirits, one of whoir* sweeping 
past them, cried with a loud voice, “ Children, Time is dead; now 
is the beginning of knowledge.*’ And she turned to Arthur, who 
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had grown more radiant than the star which gleamed upon his 
forehead, and kissed him. 

Then she would wake. 

i< 

Time passed on, and gradually health and strength came back 
to Angela, fill at last she was as powerful in mind, and — if that 
were possible — except that she was shorn of her lovely hair, more 
beautiful in body than she had been before her troubles over- 
whelmed her. Of Arthur she thought a great deal— indeed, she 
thought of little else ; hut it was with a sort of hopelessness that 
precluded action. Nobody luid mentioned his name to her, as it 
was thought wiser not to do so, though Pigott and Mr. Fraser 
had, in as gentle terms as they could command, told her of the 
details of tjio plot against her, and of the consequence^ to tho 
principal actors in it. Nor had she spoken of him. It seemed to 
her that she had lost him for good, that he could never come back 
to her after what had passed, that he must hate her too much. 
She supposed that, in acting as he did, he was aware of all' the 
circumstances of her marriage, and could find no excuses fo*r her. 
She did not even know where he was, and, in her ignorance Of the 
uses of private detectives and advertisements, had no idea how to 
find out. And so she suffered in silence, and only saw him in her 
dreams. 

She still stopped at the vicarage with Pigott ; nor had there as 
yet been any talk of her returning to the Abbey House. Indeed, 
she had not seen her father since the day of her marriage. But, 
now that she had recovered, sho felt that something must be done 
about it. Wondering what it should be, she one afternoon walked 
to the churchyard, where she had not been since her illness, and, 
once there, made her way naturally to her mother's grave. She 
was moving very quietly, and had almost reached the tree under 
which Hilda Curesfoot lay, when she became aware that there 
was already somebody kneeling by the grave, with his head rested 
against the marble cross. 

It was her father. Her shadow falling upon him, he turned 
and saw her, and they stood looking at each other. She was 
shocked at the dreadful alteration in his face. It was now that 
of an old man, nearly worn out with suffering. He put his hand 
before his eyes aud said, 

" Angela, how can I face you, least of all here P ” 

For a moment the memory of her bitter wrongs swelled in her 
heart, for she now to a great extent understood what her father’s 
part in tho plot had been, and she regarded him in silence. 

“ Father,” she said, presently, “ I have been in the hands of 
God, and not in yours, and though you have helped to ruin my 
life, and have very nearly driven me into a madhouse, I can still 
say, let tlfe past be the past. But why do you look so wretched P 
You should look happy; you liave got the land — my price, you 
• know,” aud she laugued a Ettle bitterly, f 
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“ Why do I look wetche^ P Because I am given over to a 
cum* that you cannot understand, ami I am not alone. Whore 
are those who plotted against you ? George dead, Bellamy gone, 
Lady Bellamy paralysed hand and foot, and myself— although I 
did not pljt, 1 only let them be— accursed. But, if you can forget 
the past, why do you not come back to my house P * Of courso I 
cannot force you ; you are free and rich, and can suit yourself.” 

“ l will come for a time if you wish — if I can bring Pigott with 
me." 1 

“ You may bring twenty Pigotts, for all I care — so long as you 
will pay for their board,” he added, with a touch of his old miser- 
liness. “ But what do you mean ‘ for a time ’ H ” 

“ I do not think I shall stop here long ; 1 think that I am going 
into a sisterhood.” 

“ Oh ! well, you are your own mistress, and must do as you 
choose.” 

“Then I will come to-morrow,” and they parted. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

And so on the following day Angola and Pigott returned to the , 
Abbey House, hut they both felt that it was a sad home-coming. 
Indeed, if there had been no other cause for melancholy, the .sight 
of Philip’s face was enough to excite it in the most happy-minded 
person. • Xot that Angela saw much of him, however, for they still 
kept to their old habit of not living together. All day her father 
was shut up in his room transacting business that had reference to 
his accession of property and the settlement of George’s affairs ; 
for his cousin had died intestate, so he took his personalty and 
wound up the estate as heir-at-law. At niglit, however, he would 
go out and walk for miles, and in all weathers — he Beamed to dread 
spending the dark hours at home. 

When Angela had been back about a month in the old place, 
she accidentally got a curious insight into her father’s mental 
sufferings. 

It so happened that one night, finding it impossible to sleep, and 
being much oppressed by sorrowful thoughts, she thought that she 
would read the hours away. But the particular book she wanted 
to find was downstairs, and it was two o’clock in the morning, and 
chilly in the passages. However, anything is better than sleepless- 
ness, and the tyranny of sad thoughts and empty longings ; so, 
throwing on her dressing-gown, she took a candle, i*nd set off, 
thinking as she went how jahe hud in this same guise fled before her 
husband. * 
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She got her book, and was returning, when she saw that there 
was still a light in her father’s study, and that the door was ajar. 
At that moment it so happened that an unusually sharp draught, 
coming down one of the passages of the rambling old house, caught 
her candle and extinguished it. Making her way to the study- 
door, she pushed it open to see if anybody was there previous to 
asking for a light. At first she could see nobody. On the table, 
which was covered with papers, there stood two candles, a brandy - 
bottlc, and a glass. She was just moving to the candle to get a 
light, when her eye fell on what she at first believed to be a heap 
of clothes huddled together on the floor in the corner of the room. 
Farther examination showed her that it was a man — she could dis- 
tinctly see the backs of his hands. Her first idea was that she had 
surprised a thief, and she stopped, feeling frightened and not 
knowing what to do. Just then the bundle straightened itself a 
little and dropped its hands, revealing to her wondering gaze her 
own father’s face, which wore the same awful look of abject fear 
which she had seen upon it when he passed through the hall be- 
neath her just before Islcworth broke into flame on the night of 
her marriage. The eyes appeared to be starting from the sockets 
in an elfOrt to clearly realize an undefinable horror, the hair, now 
daily growing greyer, was partially erect, and the pallid lips, half- 
opened, as though to speak words that would not come. He saw 
her too, but did not seem surprised at her presence. Covering up 
his eyes again with one hand, ho shrank further back into his 
corner, and with the other pointed to a largo leather arm-chair in 
which Pigott had told her her grandfather had died. 

“ Look there,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“ Where, father P 1 see nothing.” 

“ There, girl, in the chair — look how it glares at me ! 99 

Angela stood aghast. She was alarmed, in defiance of her own 
reason, and began to catch the contagion of superstition. 

“ This is dreadful,” she said ; “ for heaven's sake tell me what is 
the matter.” 

Philip’s ghastly gaze again fixed itself on the chair, and his teeth 
began to chatter. 

“ Great God/* he said, “it is coming ” 

And, uttering a smothered cry, he fell on his face in a half faint. 
The necessity for action brought Angela to herself. Seizing the 
water-bottle, she splashed some water into her father’s face. Ho 
came to himself almost instantly. * 

“ Where am I ? ” he said. ” Ah ! I remember ; I have not been 
quite well. You must not think anything of that. What are you 
doing down here at this time night ? Pass mo that bottle,” and ho 
took nearly half a tumbler of raw brandy. “ There, I am quito 
right again now ; I had a bad attack of indigestion, that is all. 
Good night” 

Angela went without a word. She understood now what her 
.father had meant when he said that he # was “ accursed ; ” but shq 
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could not help wondering whetBer the brandy had anything to do 
with his 41 indigestion.” 

On the following day the doctor came to sec her. It struck 
Angela that he came oftener than was necessary, the fact beiug 
that he would gladly have attended her gratis all the year round. 
A doctor does not often get the chance of visiting bucIi a 
patient. 

“ You do not look quite so well to-day,” lie said. 

“No,” she answered, with a little smile; “ I had bad dreams last 
night.''* 

“Ah ! I thought so. You should try to avoid that sort of thing; 
you are far too imaginative already.” 

“ One cannot run away from one’s dreams. Murder will out in 
sleep.” 

" Well, T have a message for you,” 

“Who from?” 

“ Lady Bellamy. You know that she is paralysed P” 

“ \V* 

“WV11, she wants you to go and see her. Shall you goP” 

Angola thought a little, and answered, 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“You must be prepared to hear some bitter language if she speaks 
at all. Very likely she will beg you to get her some poison to kill 
herself with. I have been obliged t<<take the greatest precautions 
to prevent her from obtaining auy. I am not very sensitive, but 
once or twice she has positively made mo shiver with the things she 
nays.” 

“ She can never say anything more dreadful to me than she has 
eaid already, Dr. Williamson.” 

“Perhaps not. Clo if you like. If you were revengeful — which 
I am sure you are not — you would have good reason to be satisfied 
at what you will sec. Medically speaking, it is a sad case.” 

Accordingly, that very afternoon, Angela, accompanied by Pigott, 
started oil' for Kewtham House, where Lady Bellamy still lived, or 
rather existed. It was her first outing since the inquest on George 
Cnreafoot had caused her and her history to become publicly 
notorious, and, as she walked along, she was surprised to find that 
she was the object of popular sympathy. Every man she met 
touched or took off his hat, according to his degree, and, as soon as 
she had passed, turned round and stared at her. Some fine folks 
whom she did not know — indeed, she knew no one, though it had 
been the fashion to send and “inquire” during her illness — drove 
past in an open carriage and pair, and she saw a gentleman on the 
front seat whisper something to the ladies, bringing round their 
heads towards ner as simultaneously as though they both worked 
on a single wire. Even the children coming out of the village school 
set up a cheer as she passed. 4 

“Good gracious, Pigott, what is it all about P” she asked, at 
last. * 
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“Well, you see, miss, they talk of you in the papers as the 
4 Abbey House heroine* — and heroines is rare in these parts.” 

Overwhelmed with so much attention, Angela was thankful when 
at last they reached Eewtham House. a 

Pigott went into the housekeeper’s room, and Angela was at once 
shown up into the drawing-room. The servant announced her 
name to a black-robed figure lying on a sofa, and closed the 
door. 

“Come here, Angela Caresfoot,” said a well-known voice, “and 
sec how Fate has repaid the woman who tried to ruin you.” 

She advanced and looked at the deathly face, still as darkly 
beautiful as over, on which was fixed that strange look of wild 
expectancy that it had worn when its owner took the poison. 

“"Yes, look at me; think what I was, and then what I am, and 
learn how the Spirit of evil pays those who serve him. I thought 
to kill myself, but death was denied me, and now I live as you see 
me. I am an outcast from the society of my kind — not that I ever 
cared for that, except to rule it. I cannot stir hand or foot, I can- 
not write, I can scarcely read, I cannot even die. My only resource 
is the bitter sea of thought that seethes eternally in this stricken 
frame like fire pent in the womb of a volcano. Yes, Angela Curcs- 
foot, and like the fire, too, sometimes it overflows, and then T can 
blaspheme and rave aloud till my voice fails. That is the only 
power which is left to me.” 

Angela uttered an exclamation of pity. 

“ Pity — do not pity me ; I will not be pitied by you. Mock me 
if you will ; it is your turn now. You prophesied that it would 
come ; now it is here.” 

“ At any rate, you are still comfortable in your own house,” said 
Angela, nervously, anxious to turn the subject, and not knowing 
what to say. 

“ Oh ! yes, I have money enough, if that is what you mean. 
My husband threatened to leave me destitute, but fear of public 
opinion— and I hear that he has run away, and is not well 
thought of now— or perhaps of myself, cripple as I am, caused 
him to change his mind. But do not let us talk of that poor 
creature. I sent for you here for a purpose. Where is you? 
lover?” 

Angela turned pale and trembled. 

“ What, do you not know, or are you tired of him P ** 

“ Tired of him 1 I shall never be tired of him ; but he has 
gone.” 

“ Shall I tell you where to find him ? ” 

* “ You would not if you could ; you woiQd deceive me again.*' 

“ No, oddly enough, I shall not. I have no longer any object in 
doing so, ^ When I was bent upon marrying you to George Cares- 
foot, I laihed myself into hating you ; now I hate you no longer, 
I respect you — indeed, I have done so all along.” 

“Then, why did you work me such«a bitter wrong?” 
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“ Because I was forced to. Believe me or not as you will, J am 
ji ot going to tell you the story — at any rate, not now. I can only 
repeat that I was forced to.” 

“ Where is Arthur P ” 

“ In Madeira. Do you remember once telling me that you had 
only to lift your hand— so — ah ! 1 forgot, I cannot lift mine— to 
draw him back to you, that no other woman in the world could 
keep him from you if -you chose to bid him come ? ” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ Then, if you wish to get him back, you had better exercise your 
power, for he has gor\e to another woman.” 

“ Who is she ? What is she like ? ” 

She is a young widow — a Mrs. Carr. She is desperately in 
love with him — very beautiful and very rich.” 

“ Beautiful ! How do you mean P Tell me exactly what she is 
like” 

i( She has brown eyes, brown hair, a lovely complexion, and a 
perfe^ figure.” 

Angela glanced rapidly at her own reflection in the glass and 
sighed. 

“ Then I fear that I shall have no chance against her— nono ! ” 

“ You are a fool I if you were alono in the same room with her, 
nobody would see her for looking at you.” 

Angela sighed again, this time from relief. 

“ But there is worse than that ; very possibly lie has married 
her.” 

“ Ah ! then it is all over ! ” 

“ Why ? If ho loves you as much as you think, you cau bring 
him back to you, married or unmarried.” 

“Perhaps. Yes, I think I could; but I would not.” 

“ Why ? If he loves you and you love him, yon have a right to 
him. Among all the shams and fictions that we caH laws, there is 
only one true — the law of Nature, by virtue of which you belong 
to each other.” 

“ No, there is a higher law — the law of duty, by moans of which 
we try to curb the impulses of Nature. The woman who has won 
him has a right to consideration.” 

“Then, to gratify a foolish prejudice, you are prepared to lose 
him for ever P ” 

“ No, Lady Bellamy ; if I thought that I was to lose him for ever, 
I might bo tempted to do what is wrong in order to bo with him for 
a time ; but I do not think that 1 I only lose him for a time that 1 
may gain him for ever. In this world he is separated from me, in 
the worlds to come my .Tights will assert themselves, and we shall 
be together, and never part any more.” 

Lady Bellamy looked at her wondcringly, for her eyes could still 
express her emotions. * . 

“ You are a fine creature,” she said, “ and, if you believe that, 
perhaps it will be true for ybu, since Faith must be the measure of ‘ 
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realization. But, after all, he may not have married her. That 
will be for you to find out.” 

“ How can I find out ? ” 

“ By writing to him, of course — to the care of Mrs. Carr, Madeira. 
That ia suro f to find him.* 1 

“ Thank you. How can I thank you enough P ” 

“ It seems to me that you owe me few thanks. You are always 
foolish about what tends to secure your own happiness, or you 
would have thought of this before.” 

There was a pause, and then Angela rose to go. 

“Are you going. Yes, go. I am not fit company for such as 
you. Perhaps we shall not meet again; but, in thinking of all the 
injury that I have done you, remember that my punishment is pro- 
portionate to my sin. They tell me that I may live for years.” 

Angela gazed at the splendid wreck beneath her, and an infinite 
pity swelled in her gentle heart. Stooping, she kissed her on the 
forehead. A wild astonishment filled Lady Bellamy’s great, dark 
eyes. ' : 

“ Child, child, what are you doing P you do not know what I am, 
or you would not kiss me ! ” 

“ Yes, Lady Bellamy," she said, quietly, “ I do, that is, I know 
what you have been; but I want to forget that. Perhaps you will 
one day be able to forget it too. Ido nob wish to preach, but 
perhaps, after all, this terrible misfortune may load you to some- 
thing better. Thank God, there is forgiveness for us all.” 

- Her words touched some forgotten chord in the stricken woman’s 
heart, and two big tears rolled down the frozen cheeks. They were 
the first Anne Bellamy had wept for many a day. 

“Your voice,” she said, “has a music that awakes the echoes 
from a time when I was good and pure like you, but that time has 
gone for ever.” 

“ Surely, Lady Bellamy, the heart that can remember it can also 
strive to reach another like it. If you have descended the cliff 
whence those echoes spring, into a valley however deep, there is 
still another cliff beforo you that you may climb.” 

“ It is easy to descend, but we need wings to climb. Look at 
me, Angela; my body is not more crippled and shorn of power 
than my dark spirit is of wings. How can I climb ? ” 

Angela bent low beside her and whispered* a few words in her 
ear, thou rose with a shy blush upon her face. Lady Bellamy shut 
her eyes. Presently she opened them again. 

“ Do not speak any more of this to mo now,” she said. “ I must 
have time. Tho instinct of years cannot be brushed away in a 
day. If you knew all the sins I have committed, perhaps you 
would think too that for such as I am there is no forgiveness and 
no hope.” 

“ While* there is life there is hope, and, as I once heard Mr. 
Fraser say, the real key to forgiveness is the desire to be for- 
given,” 
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Again Lady Bellamy shut her eyes and thought, and, when she 
drew up their heavy lids, Angela saw that there was something of 
a peaceful look about them. 

“ Stand so,” she said to Angela, " there where the light falls 
upon your face. That will do; now shall I tell yon what I read 
there P On your forehead sit resolute power to grasp, and almost 
measureless capacity to imagine ; in your eyes there is a sympathy 
not to be guessed by beings of a coarser libre; those eyes could 
look at Heaven and not he dazzled. Your whole face speaks of a 
purity and single-mindedness which I can read but cannot under- 
stand. Your mind rejects the glittering bubbles that men follow, 
and seeks the solid truth. Your spirit is in tune with things of 
light and air ; it can float to the extremest heights of our mental 
atmosphere, and thence can almost gaze into the infinite beyond. 
Pure, but not cold, thirsting for a wider knowledge, and at times 
breathing the air of a higher world ; resolute, but patient; proud, 
and yet humble to learn; holy, but aspiring; conscious of gilts 
you do not know how to use, girl, you rise as near to what is 
divine as a mortal may. I have always thought so, now I am 
sure of it.” 

“ Lady Bellamy 1” 

“ Hush ! I have a reason for what I say. I do not ask you to 
waste time by listening to senseless panegyrics. Listen: I will 
tell you what I have never told to a living soul before. For years 
I have been a student of a lore almost forgotten in this country— 
a lore which once fully acquired will put the powers that lie hid 
in Nature at the command of its possessor, that will even enable 
him to look beyond Nature, and perhaps, so far as the duration of 
existence 4s concerned, for awhile to triumph over it. That loro 
you can learn, though it baffled me. My intellect and determina- 
tion enabled me to find tho cues to it, and to stumble on some of 
its secrets, but I could not follow them ; too late I learnt that only 
the good and pure can dcr that. Much of the result of years of 
toil I destroyed the other night, but I still know enough to 
empower you to reconstruct what I annihilated ; you can loarn 
more in one year than I learnt in ten. I am grateful to you, and, 
if you wish it, I will show you the way.” 

Angela listened, open-eyed. Lady Bellamy was right, she was 
greedy of knowledge and the power that springs from knowledge. 

“ But would it not be wrong ? ” she said. 

“ There can be nothing wrong in what the ruling Wisdom allows 
us to acquire without tne help of what is evil. But do not be 
deceived, such knowledge and power as this is not a thing to be 
trifled with. To obtain a mastery over it, you must devote your 
life to it; you must give it 

1 Allegiance whole, not strained to suit desire/ 

No earthly passion must come to trouble the fixed serenity of your 
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aspirations ; that was one, but onty one, of the reasons of my 
failure. You must leave your Arthur to Mrs. Carr, and hence- 
forward put him as much out of your mind as possible ; and this, 
that you may be able to separate yourself from earthly bonds and 
hopes and fears. Troubled waters reflect a broken image.” ° 

“ I must, then, choose between this knowledge and my love P n 
‘‘Yes; and you will do well if you choose the knowledge; for, 
before you die— if, indeed, you do not in the end, for a certain 
period, overcome even death — you will be more of an angel than a 
woman. On the one hand, then, this proud and dizzy destiny 
awaits you ; on the other, every-day joys and sorrows shared by a)l 
the world, and an ordinary attachment to a man against whom I 
have, indeed, nothing to say, but who is not your equal, and who is, 
at tho best, full of weaknesses that you should despise.” , 

“ But, Lady Bellamy, his weaknesses are a part of himself, and 
I love him all, just as he is ; weakness needs love more than what 
is strong.” 

“ Perhaps ; but, in return for your love, I offer you no empty cup. 
I do nut ask you to follow fantastic theories— oi that I will soon 
convince you. Shall I show you the semblance of your Arthur and 
Mrs. Carr as they are at this moment P ” 

“No, Lady Bellamy, no, I have chosen. You offer, after years 
of devotion, to make me almost like an angel. The temptation is 
very great, and it fascinates me. But I hope, if I can succeed in 
living a good life, to become altogether an angel when I die. Why, 
then, should I attempt to filch fragments of a knowledge that will 
one day bo all my- own P — if, indeed, it is right to do so. Whilst I 
am here, Arthur’s love is more to me than such knowledge can ever 
be. If lie is married, I may learn to think differently, and try to 
soothe my mind by forcing it to run in these hidden grooves. Till 
then, I choose Arthur and my petty hopes and fears ; for, after all, 
they are tho natural heritage of my humanity.” 

Lady Bellamy thought for awhile, and answered, 

“ I begin to think that the Great Power who made us has mixed 
even His most perfect works with an element of weakness, lest they 
should soar too high, and see too far. The prick of a pin will bring 
a balloon to earth, and an earthly passion, Angela, wili prevent you 
from soaring to the clouds. So be it. You have had your chance# 
It is only one more disappointment.” 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

Angela went home very thoughtful. The next three Jays she spent 
in writing. First, she wrote a clear and methodical account or all 
the events that had happened since Arthur’s first departure, moro 
than a year ago, and attached to it copies of the various documents 
that had passed between herself and George, including one of the 
undertaking that her husband had signed before the marriage. This 
account was in the form of a statement, which she signed, and, taking 
it to Mr. Fraser, read it to him, and got him to sign it too. It took 
her two whole days to write, and, when it was done, jflio labelled it 
“ to be read first.” On the third day she wrote the following letter 
to go # with the statement : 

44 For the first time in my life, Arthur, 1 take up my pen to write 
to you, and in truth the difficulty of the task before me, as well as 
my own want of skill, tends to bewilder mo, and, though I have 
much upon my mind to say, I scarcely know if it will reach you— 
if, indeed, this letter is ever destined to lie open in your hands — in 
an intelligible form. 

44 The statement that I enclose, however, will — in case you do not 
already know them — tell you all the details of what has happened 
since you left me more than a year ago. From it you will leuru how 
cruelly I was deceived into marrying George Caresfoot, believing 
you dead. Ob, throngh all eternity, never shall I forget that 
fearful night, nor cease to thank God for my merciful escape from 
the fiend whom I had married. And then came the morning, and 
brought you — the dead — alive before my eyes. And whilst I stood 
in the first tumult of my amaze —forgetful of everything but that 
it was you, my own, my beloved Arthur, no spirit, but you in flesh 
and blood — whilst I yet stood thus, stricken to silence by the shock 
of an unutterable joy — you broke upon me with those dreadful 
v/ords, so that I choked, feeling how just they must seem to you, 
and could not answer. 

“ And yet it sometimes fills me with wonder and indignation to 
think of them ; wonder that you could believe me so mad as to 
throw away the love of my life, and indignation that you could 
deem me so lost as to dishonour it. They drove me mad, those 
words, and from that moment forward I remember nothing but a 
chaos of the mind heaving endlessly like the sea. But all this has 
passed, and I am thunkful to say that I am quite well again now. 

“ Still I should not have written to you, Arthur ; I did not even 
know where you were, and I never thought of recov&ing you. 
After what lias passed, I looked upon you as altogether lost to mo 
for tliis world. But a few aays ago I went at her own request to 

z 
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goa Lady Bellamy. All she said to me I will not now repeat, lest 1 
should render this letter too wearisome to read, though a great deal 
of it was strange enough to bo well worth repetition. In the upshot, 
however, she said that I had better write to you, and told me 
where to write. And so I write to you, dear. There was also 
another thing that she told me of sad import for myself? but which 
I must not shrink to lace. »She said that there lived at Madeira, 
where you are, a lady who is in love with you, and is herself both 
bountiful and wealthy, to whom you would have gone for comfort 
in your trouble and in all probability have married. 

Now, Arthur, I do not know if this is the case, but, if so, I 
hasten to say that I do not blame you. You smarted under what 
must have seemed to you an intolerable wrong, and you went lor 
consolation to her who had it to oiler. In a man that is perhaps 
natural, though it is not a woman’s way. If it be so, I say from 
my heart, be as happy as you can. But remember what I told you 
long ago, and do not fall into any delusions on the matter; do not 
iumgino because circumstances have shaped themselves thus, there- 
fore I am to be put out of your mind and forgotten, for thisbis not 
so. I cannot be forgotten, though for a while 1 may bo justly 
discarded ; it is possible that for this world you have passed out 
of my reach, but m the next I shall claim you as my own. 

“ Yes, Arthur, I have made up my rnind to lose you for this lifo 
as n litting reward for my folly. But do not think that I do so 
without a pang, for, believe me, since my mind emerged stronger 
and clearer from the storms through which it has passed, bringing 
back to me tbe full life and strength of my womanhood, 1 have 
Jougcd for you with an ever-increasing longing. I am not ashamed 
to own that l would give worlds to feel your arms about me and 
your kiss upon my lips. Why should I be? Am I not yours, 
body and soul P 

Hut, dear, it has been given to me, perhaps as a compensation 
for all 1 have undergone and that is still left for me to undergo, to 
grasp a more enduring end than that of earthly ecstasy : for l can 
look forward with a confident assurance to the day when we shall 
embrace upon the threshold of the Infinite. Do not call this foolish 
imagination, or call it imagination, if you will — for what is 
imagination ? Is it not the connecting link between ute and our 
former and future state, the scent of heaven yet clinging to our 
souls, and recalling memories of our home. Imagination, what 
would our higher life be without it P It is what the mind is to the 
body, it is the soul’s thought. 

“ So in my imagination — since I know no better term — I foresee 
that heavenly hour, and I am not jealous for the earthly moment. 
Nor, indeed, have I altogether lost you, for at times, in the stillness 
of the night, when the earthly part is plunged in sleep and my 
spirit is pleased from the thraldom of the senses, it, at indefinite 
periods, has the power to summon your beloved form to its pre- 
sence, and in this communion Nature vindicates her faithfulness* 
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Tliua, through the long night rest comes upon me with you/ pre- 
sence. 

“And at last there will come a greater rest; at last— having 
liv%d misunderstood — we shall die, alone, and then the real life or 
lives will begin. It is not always night, for the Dawn is set 
beyond th<J night, and through the gates of Dawn wor shall journey 
to the day. It is not always night; even in the womb of darkness 
throbs the promise of the morning. 1 often wonder, Arthur, how 
and what this change will be. Shall we be even as we are, but 
still, through unnumbered ages, growing slowly on to the Divine, 
or, casting off the very Remblunce of mortality, shall we vise at one 
wide sweep to the pinuacle of fulfilled time, there to learn the pur- 
poses and mark the measure of all Being. 

“ How can I know ? But this I believe, that whatever the change, 
however wide and deep the darkness which stretches between what 
is and what is not yet, we cannot lose ourselves therein. Identity 
will still be ours, and memory, the Janus-headed, will still pursue us, 
calling to our minds the enacted evil and that good which, having 
been, must always be. For we are immortal, and though we put 
off the mortal dress — yes, though our forms become ns variable as 
the clouds, and assume proportions of which we cannot dream— 
yet shall memory companion us and identity remain. If or we arc 
each fashioned apart for ever, and built about with such an iron 
wall of individual life that all the force of time and change cannot 
so much as shake it. And while i am myself, and yet in any shape 
endure, of this be certain — the love that is a part of me will endure 
also. Oh, herein is set my hope — nay, not my hope, for hope upon 
the tongue whispers doubt within the heart, but the most fixed 
unchanging star of all my heaven. It is not always night, for Lho 
Dawn is set beyond the night; and oh, my heart’s beloved, at day- 
break we shall meet again ! 

“Oh! Arthur, even now I long for the purer air and flashing 
sympathies of that vast Hereafter, when the strong sense of know- 
ledge shall scarcely find a limit ere it overleaps it ; when visible 
power shall radiate from our being, and living on together through 
conutless Existences, Periods, and Spheres, wo shall progress from 
majesty to ever-growing majesty ! Oh, for the day when you and 
I, messengers from the Seat of Power, shall sail high above these 
darkling worlds, and, seeing into each other’s souls, shall lean? 
what love’s communion is ! 

“ Do not think me foolish, dear, for writing to you thus- I do 
not wish to make you the victim of an outburst of thought that 
you may think hysterical. But perhaps 1 may never be able to 
write to you again in this way ; your wife, if you are married, may 
be jealous, or other things may occur to prevent it. I feel it, 
therefore, necessary to tell you my inmost thoughts now whilst I 
can, so that you may always remember them during the long 
coming years, and especially when you draw near to the eud-irf the 
journey. I hope, dearest* Arthur, that nothing will ever make. 
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you\’orget them, and also that, for tfio sake of the pare lore you 
will for ever bear me, you will always live up to your noblest and 
your best, for in this way our meeting will be made more perfect. 

“ Of course it is possible that you may still be free, and, after 
you know that I am not quite so much to blame as you may have 
thought, still; willing to give your name to me. It iff a blessed 
hope, but I scarcely dare to dwell upon it. 

“ The other day I was reading a book Mr. Fraser lent me, which 
took my fancy very much, it was so full of contradictions. The 
unexpected always happened in it, and there was both grief and 
laughter in its p'ages. It did not end quite well or quite badly, or, 
rather, it had no end, and deep down underneath the plotless 
story, only peeping up now and again when the actors were 
troubled, there ran a vein of real sorrow and sad, unchanging love. 
There was a hero in this odd book which was so like life — who, by 
the way, was no hero at all, but a curious, restless creature who 
seemed to have missed his mark in life, and went along looking 
for old truths and new ideas with his eyes so fixed upon the stars 
that lie was always stumbling over the pebbles in his path, and 
thinking that they were rocks. He was a sensitive man, too, and 
as weak as lie was sensitive, and often foil into pitfalls and did 
wliat he should not, and yet, for all that, he had a quaint and 
gentle mind, and there was something to like in him — at least, so 
thought the women in that book. There was a heroine, too, who 
was all that a heroine should be, very sweet and very beautiful, 
and she really had a heart, only she would not let it beat. And of 
course the hero and heroine loved each other : of course, too, they 
both behaved badly, and things went wrong, or there would have 
been no book. 

“ But I tell you this story because once, in a rather touching 
scene, this hero who made such a mess of things set forth one of 
the ideas that he had found, and thought new, but which was 
really so very old. He told the heroine that he had read in the 
stars that happiness has only one key, and that its name is * Love/ 
that, amidst all the mutabilities and .disillusions of our life, "the 
•pure love of a man and woman alone stands firm and beautiful, 
alone defies change and disappointment; that it is the heaven- 
sent salve for all our troubles, the remedy for pur mistakes, the 
magic glass reflecting only what is true and good. But in the end 
her facts overcame his theories, and he might have spared himself 
the trouble of telling. And, for all his star-gazing, this hero had 
no real philosophy, but in his grief and unresting pain went and 
threw himself into the biggest pitfalls that he could find, and 
would have perished there, had not a good angel come and dragged 
him out again and brushed the mud off his clothes, and, taking 
him by the hand, led him along a safer path. And so for awhile 
he drops j$t of the story, which says that, when he is not think- 
ing of the lost heroine, he is perhaps happier than he deserves 
, to be. « 
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“ Now, Arthur, I think that this foolish hero was right, and tho 
sensible heroine he worshipped so blindly, wrong. 

“ If yon are still unmarried, and still care to put his theories to 
tb6 test, I believe that wo also can make as beautiful a thing of 
our lives ^s he thought that he and his heroine could, and, our- 
selves supremely happy in each other’s perfect love, may perhaps 
be able to add to the happiness of some of our follow-travellers. 
That is, I think, as noble an end as a man and woman can set 
before themselves. 

M But if, on the other hand, you are tied to this other woman 
who loves you by ties that cannot be broken, or that honour will 
not let you break ; or if you are unforgiving, and no longer wish 
to marry me as 1 wish to marry you, then till that bright hour of 
immortal hope — farewell. Yes, Arthur, farewell till tho gato of 
Time has closed for us — till, i.n the presence of God our Father, I 
shall for ever call you mine.. o - ' 

“ Alas ! I am so weak that my tears fall as I write tho word. 
Perhaps I may never speak or write to you again, so once more, 
my dearest, my beloved, my earthly treasure and my heavenly 
hope, farewell. May the blessing of God be as constantly around 
you as my thoughts, and may He teach you that these are not 
foolish words, but rather the faint shadow of an undying light ! 

“ I send back the ring that was uBed to trick me with. Perhaps, 
whatever happens, you will wear it for my sake. It is, you know, 
a symbol of Eternity. 

‘•Angela. Cakesioot.” 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

Just as Angela was engaged in finishing her long letter to Arthur 
—surely one of the strangest ever written by a girl to the man she 
loved — Air. Eraser was reading an epistle which had reached him 
by that afternoon’s post. We will look over his shoulder, and see 
what was in it. 

It was a letter dated from the vicarage of one of the poorest 
parishes in the great Dock district in the east of London. It 
began — 

" Djeab Sir, 

“ I shall be only too thankful to entertain your pro- 
posal for an exchange of livings, more especially as, at test qjght, 
it would seem that all the advantage is on my side. The factris, 
that the incessant strain of pork here has at last broken down my 
health to such a degree, that the doctors tell me plainly I must 
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choose between tbe comparative rest of a country parish, or the 
certainty of passing to a completer quiet before my time. Also, 
now that my children are growing up, I am very anxious -to 
remove them t from the sights and sounds and tainted moral 
atmosphere ofthis poverty-stricken and degraded quarter. 

“ But, however that may be, 1 should not be doing my duty to 
you, if I did not warn you that this is no parish for a man of your 
nge to undertake, unless for strong reasons (for I see by the Clergy 
List that you are a year or so older than myself). The work is 
positively ceaseless, and often of a most shocking and thankless 
character ; and there are almost no respectable inhabitants ; for 
nobody lives in the parish, except those who are too poor to live 
elsewhere. The stipend, too, is, as you are aware, not large. 
However, if, in face of these disadvantages, you still entertain the 
idea of an exchange, perhaps we had better meet. . , . ? 

The letter then entered into details. 

44 I think that will suit me very well,” said Mr*. Fraser, aloud to 
himself, as he put it down. 44 It will not greatly matter \2 my 
health does break down; and I ought to have gone long ago. 

4 Positively ceaseless, 1 * he says the work is. Well, ceaseless work is 
the only thing that can stifle thought. And yet it will be hard, 
coming up by the roots after all these years. Ah me ! this is a 
queer world, and a sad one for some of us 1 I will write to the 
bishop at once.” 

From which it will be gathered that things had not been going 
well with Mr. Fraser. 

Meanwhile, Angela put her statement and the accompanying letter 
into a largo envelope. Then she took the queer emerald ring off 
her finger, and, as there was nobody looking, she kissed it, and 
wrapped it up in a piece of cotton-wool, and stowed it away in the 
letter, and sealed it up. Next she addressed it, in her clear minia- 
ture handwriting, to 

“ Arthur P. Eeigham , Esq., 

44 Care of Mrs. Carr, 

Madeira ” 

as Lady Bellamy had told her ; and, calling to Pigott to como 
with her, started off to the post-oflice to register and post her 
precious packet, for the Madeira mail left Southampton on tho 
morrow. 

She had just time to reach the office, affix the three shillings’ worth 
of stamps that the letter took, and register it ? when the postman 
came up, and she saw it stamped and bundled into his bag with tho 
others, just as though it were nothing, instead of her whole life 
deppndin^on it; and away it went on its journey, as much beyond 
recall as yesterday’s sins. 

• 4 And so you have been a-writing to him, Miss P ” said Pigott, 
as soon as they were out of the office. 
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“Yes, Pigott,” and she told her what Lady Bellamy ha said. 
Sho listened attentively, with a shrewd twinkle in her eyes. 

“ I’m thinking, dearie, that it’s a pity you didn't post yourself, 
tltat's the best letter ; it can’t make no mistakes, nor Tall into the 
hands of them it isn't meant for." 

“ Whaf can yon mean ? ” 

“ I’m thinking, miss, that change of air is a wonderful good 
thing after sickness, especially sea-air,” answered Pigott, oracu- 
larly. 

“ I don't in the least understand yon. lteally, Pigott, you drive 
me wild with your parables.” 

“ Lord, dear, for all you're so clever you never could see half an 
inch into a brick wall, and that with my meaning as clear as a hay- 
stick in a thunderstorm.” 

This last definition quite finished Angela. Why, she wondered, 
should a haystack be clearer in a thunderstorm thau at any 
other time. She looked at her companion holplessly, and was 
silent. 

4, **Bless me, what I have been telling, as plain a? plain can be, is, 
why don’t you go to this Mad — Mad- wlmt’s Iho name P f never 
can think of them foreign names. I’m like Jakes and the flowers : 
he says the smaller and ‘ footier ; they are, the longer the name they 
sticks on to tjtiom, just to puzzle a body who ” 

“ Madeira,” suggested Angela, with the calmness of despair. 

“Yes, that’s it — Madeiry. Well, why don’t you go to Madoiry 
along with your letter to look after Mr. Arthur? Like enough he 
is in a bit of a mess there. So far as I know anything about their 
ways, young men always are, in a general sort of a way, for ever- 
lasting a-caterwauling after some one or other, for all the world 
like a tom on the tiles, more especial if they are in love with some- 
body else. But, dear me, a sensible woman don’t bother her head 
about that. She just goes and hooks them out of it, and then she 
knows where they are, and keeps them there.” 

“ Oh, Pigott, never mind all these reflections, though I’m sure I 
don’t know how you can think of such things. The idea of com- 
paring poor dear Arthur with a tom-cat ! But tell me, how can I 
go to Madeira ? Supposing that he is married ? ” 

“Well, then you would loam all about it for yourself, and 
no gammoning; and thero’d be an end to it, one way or the 
other.” 

“ But would it be quite modest, to run after him like 
that?” 

“ Modest, indeed ! And why shouldn’t a young lady travel for 
her health P I have heard say that this Madeiry is a wonderful 
place for the stomach.” 

“ The lungs, Pigott — the lungs.” 

“Well, then, the lungs. But it don’t matter; they, ain't far off 
each other.” 

“ But, Pigott, who could T go with F I could not go alone/ 1 „ 
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with P Why, me, of course.” ' 

“ I can hardly fancy you at sea, Pigott.” 

“ And why not, miss ? I dare say I shall do as well as othef 
folks there ; and if I do go to the bottom, as seems likely, there’s 
plenty of room for a respectable person there, I should hope. Look 
hero, dear. You’ll never be happy unless you marry McArthur; 
so don’t you go and throw away a chance, just out of foolishness, 
and for fear of what folks say. That’s how dozens of women make 
a mess of it. Folks say one thing to-day and another to-morrow, 
but you’ll remain you for all that. Maybe he’s married ; and, if 
so, it’s a bad business, and there’s an end of it ; but maybe, too, he 
isn’t. As for that letter, as likely as not the other one will pat it 
in the fire. I should, I doubt, if I were in her shoes. So don’t 
you lose any time, for, if he isn’t married, it’s like enough he soon 
will be.” 


Angela felt that there was sense in what her old nurse said, 
though the idea was a new one to her, and it made her 
thoughtful. 

“ I’ll think about it,” she said, presently. “ I wonder whatf'Mr. 
Fraser would say about it.” 

“ Perhaps one thing, and perhaps another. He’s good and kind, 
but he hasn’t got much head for these sort of things, he’s always 
thinking of something else. Just look what a fool Squire Greorgo 
(may he twist and turn in his grave) made of him. Yon ask him, 
if you like ; but you be guided by yourself, dearie. Your head is 
worth six Reverend Fraser’s when you bring it to a thing. But I 
must be off, and count the linen.” 

That evening, after tea, Angela went down to Mr. Fraser’s. Ho 
was directing an envelope to the Lord Bishop of his diocese 
when she entered ; but he hurriedly put it away in the blotting- 


paper. 

“ Well, Angela, did you get your letter off P ” 

“Yes, Mr. Fraser, it was just in time to catch the mail to- 
morrow. But, do you know, that is what I want to speak to you 
about. Pigott thinks that, under all the circumstances” — here 
Angela hesitated a little — “ she and I had better go to Madeira 
and find out how things stand, and I almost think that she is 
right.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Mr. Fraser, rising and looking out of the 
window. “ You have a great deal at stake.” 

“ Yon do not think that it would be immodest ? ” 


> “ My dear Angela, when in such a case as this a woman goes to 

seek the man she loves, and whom she believes loves her, I do not 
4 my self see where there is room Tor immodesty.” 

“ No, nor do I, and I do love him so very dearly ; he is all my 
life to me.” 


Mr. Frase^ winced visibly. 

“ What is* the matter? have you got a headache?” 
“Nothing, only a twinge here,” and heipointed to his heart. 
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Angela looked alarmed ; st% took a womanly interest in Any- 
body’s ailments. 

“ I know what it is, 1 11 she said. “ Widow James suffers from it. 
Yoy jriust take it in hand at once, or it will become chronic after 
meals, as hers is.” 

Mr. Frasijr smiled grimly as he answered : • 

“ I am afraid that I have neglected it too long — it has become 
chronic already. But about Madeira; have yon, then, made up 
your mind to go ? ” 

“ Yes, I think that I shall go. If he — is married, you know— I 
can always come back agaiu, and perhaps Pigott is right; the 
letter might miscarry, and there is so much at stako.” 

“ When shall you go, then P v 

“ By the next steamer, I suppose. They go every week, I think. 
I will tell my father that I am going to-morrow.” 

“ Ah ! you will want money, I suppose.” 

“No, I believe that I have plenty of money of my 6wn now.” 

“ Oh ! yes, under your marriage settlement, no doubt. Well, iny 
dear, J am sure I hope that your journey will not be in vain. Did 
I tell you I have also written to Mr. Hcigham by this mail, and 
told hnn all I knew about the matter p ” 

“That is very kind and thoughtful of* you; it is just like you,” 
answered Angela, gently. 

“ Not at all, not at all ; but you have never told me how you got 
on with Lady Bellamy — that is, except what she told you about 
Mr. Heigh am.” 

“Oh! it was a strange interview. Whfljt do you think she 
wanted to teach me P ” 

“ 1 have not the faintest idea.” 

“ Magic.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

‘‘Yes, she did; she told me that she could read all sorts of 
things in my face, and offered, if I would give myself up to it, to 
make me more than human.” 

“ Pshaw ! it was a bit of charlatanism ; she wanted to frighten 
you.” 

“ No, I thiuk she believed what she said, and I think that she 
has some sort of power. She seemed disappointed when I refused, 
and, do yoh know, if it had not been for Arthur, I do not think 
that I should have refused. I love power, or rather knowledge; 
but then I love Arthur more.” 

“ And why is he incompatible with knowledge P” 

“ I do not know ; but she said that, to triumph over the myste- 
ries she wished to teach me, I must free myself from earthly 
love and cares. I told her that, if Arthur is married, I would 
think of it.” 

“ Well, Angela, to be frank, I do not believe in Lady*Bellamy*s 
magic, and, if its practice brings people to what she is, I tnink i'i is 
best left alone ; indeed, I expect that tho whole thing is a delusion 
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arising from her condition. But I think she is right when she told 
you that to become a mistress of her art — or, indeed, of any noble 
art — you must separate yourself from earthly passions. I owe 
your Arthur a grudge as well as Lady Bellamy. I hoped, Angela, 
to see you rise like a star upon this age of insolence and infidelity. 
I wanted you to be a great woman; but that dreanl is all over 
now.” 

“ Why, Mr. Fraser ? ” 

“ Because, my dear, both history and observation teach ns that 
great gifts like yours partake of the character of an accident in a 
woman ; they are not natural to her, and she does not wear such 
jewels easily — they put her outside of her sex. It is something as 
though a man were born into the world with wings. At first he 
would bo very proud of them, and go sailing about in the sky to the 
admiration of the crowds beneath him ; but by-and-by he would 
grow tired of flying alone, and after all, it is not necessary to fly to 
transact the ordinary business of the world. And perhaps at last 
he would learn to love somebody without wings, somebody who 
could not fly, and he would always want to be with her downim the 
homely earth, and not alone up in the heavenly heights. If a 
woman had all the genius of Plato or all the learning of Solomon, 
it would be forgotten at the touch of a baby’s fingers. 

“Well, well, we cannot fight against human nature, and I dare- 
say that in a few years you will forget that you can read Greek 
as well as you can English, and were very near finding out a 
perfect way of squaring tbo circle. Perhaps it is best so. Lady 
Bellamy may have read a great many fine things in your face. 
Shall 1 tell you what I read there ? I read that you will marry 
your Arthur, and become a happy wife and a happier mother ; that 
your life will be one long story of unassuming kindness, and that, 
when at last you die, you will become a sacred memory in many 
hearts. That is what I read. The only inagic you will ever wield, 
Angela, will be the magic of your goodness.” 

“ Who knowsP We cannot read the future,” slie answered. 

4< And so you are going to Madeira next week. Then, this will be 
the last time that we shall meet — before you go, I mean — for I am 
off to London to-morrow, for a while, on 1 some business. When 
next we meet, if we do meet again, Angela, you will be a married 
woman. Do not start, dear ; there is nothing shocking about that. 
But, perhaps, we shall not meet any more.” 

“On, Mr. Fraser! why do you say such dreadful things ?”• 

“There is nothing dreadful about it, Angela. I am getting 
on in life, and am not so strong as I was ; and you are both 
young and strong, and must in the ordinary course of things 
outlive mo ■ for many years. But, whatever happens, my dear, 
I know that you always keep a warm corner in your memory 
fos youv *old master ; and, as for me, I can honestly *ay, that to 
have known and taught you has been the greatest privilege of a 
rather lonely life.” * 
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Here Angela began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, my dear. There is, thank God, another meeting, 
place than this, and, if I reach the shore of that great future before 
>011, I shall — but, there, my dear, it is time for you to be going 
home. Ydu must not stop here to listen to this niriuncholy talk. 
Go home, Angela., and think about your lover. I am busy to- 
night. Give me a kiss, dear, and go.” 

Presently, she was gone, and he heard the front-door close be- 
hind her. He went to the window, and watched the tall form 
gradually growing fainter in the gloaming, till it vanished alto- 
gether. 

t Then he came back, and, sitting down at bis writing-table, rested 
his grizzled head upon his haud and thought. Presently he raised 
it, and there was a sad smile bickering round the wrinkles of the 
nervous mouth. 

“And now for 'hard labour at the London docks,' w he said, 
aloud. 


CHAPTER LXXIL 

Nothing occurred to mar the prosperity of the voyage of tho 
Evening Star. That beautiful little vessel declined to simplify tho 
course of this history by going to tho bottom with Mildred and 
Arthur, as the imaginative reader may have perhaps expected. 
Slid did not even get into a terrific storm, in order to give Arthur 
the opportunity of performing heroic feats, and the writer of this 
history the chance of displaying a profound knowledge of the % 
names of ropes and spars. On the contrary, she glided on upon a 
sea so still tnat even Miss Terry was persuaded to arouse herself 
from her torpor, aud come upon deck, till atdast, one morning, the 
giant peak of Teneriffe, soaring high above its circling clouds, 
broke upon the view of her passengers. 

Here they stopped for a week or so, enjoying themselves very 
much in their new surroundings, till at length Arthur grew tired 
of the islands, which was of course the signal for their departure. 
So thoy returned, reaching Madeira after an absence of close upon 
a month. As they dropped anchor in the little bay, Mildred came 
up to Arthur, and, touching him with that gentle deference which* 
sho always showed towards him, asked if he was not glad to be 
home again. 

“ Home ! ” he said. “ I have no home." • 

“ Oh, Arthur ! ” she answered, “ why do you try to pain imtP Is 
’ not my home yours also f n 

So soon as they lauded, he started off down to “ Miles' Hotel, 
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to ‘ s<b if any letters had come for him during his absence, and 
returned, looking very much put out. 

“What is the matter, Arthur P” asked Miss Terry, once again 
happy at feeling her feet upon Bolid soil. ^ 

“ Why, those idiots at the hotel have returned a letter sent to 
me by my lawyer. They thought that I had left Madeira for 
good, and the letter was marked, * If left, return to Messrs. Borloy 
and Son/ with the address. And the mail went out this afternoon 
into the bargain, so it will be a month before I can get it back 
again.” 

Had Arthur known that this letter contained clippings of the 
newspaper reports of the inquest on George Caresfoot, of whoso 
death even he was in total ignorance, he would have had good 
reason to bo put out. 

“Never mind, Arthur,” said Mildred’s clear voice at his elbow — 
she was rarely much further from him than his shadow ; “ lawyers’ 
letters are not, as a rule, very interesting. I never yet had one 
that would not keep. • Come and see if your pavilion— isn’t that a 
grand name P — is arranged to your liking, and then let us go to 
dinner, for Agatha here is dying of hunger — she has to make up 
for her abstinence at sea.” 

“ I was always told,” broke in that lady, “ that yachting was 
charming, but I tell you frankly I have never been more miserable 
in my life than I was on board your Evening Star.” 

" Never mind, dear, you shall have a nice long rest before we 
start for the coast of Spain.” 

And so Arthur soon settled down again into the easy tenor of 
Madeira life. He now scarcely made a pretence of living at the 
hotel, since, during their cruise, Mildred had had a pavilion which 
Btood in the garden luxuriously fitted up for his occupation. Here 
ho was happy enough in a dull, numb way, and, as the days went 
on, something of the old light came back to his eyes, and his foot- 
fall again grew quick and strong as when it used to fall in the 
corridors of the Abbey House. Of the past he never spoke, nor 
did Mildred ever allude to Angela after that conversation, at sea 
which had ended so strangely. She contented herself with at- 
tempting to supplant her, and to a certain extent she was success- 
ful. No man could have for very long remained obdurate to such 
beauty and such patient devotion, and it is not wonderful that he 
grew in a way to love her. 

But there was this peculiarity about the affair— namely, that 
the affection which he bore her was born more of her stronger will 
than of his own feelings, as was shown by the fact that, so long as 
k he was actually with her and within the circle of her influence, her 
power over him was predominant ; but, the moment that he was 
out of her sight, his thoughts would fall back into their original 
cliaur-els, vitl the old sores would begin to run. However much, 
too, fcc might be successful in getting tlm mastery of his troubles 
•uy day, at night they would assert themselves, and from the 
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constant and tormenting dreains which they inspired he could find 
no means of escape. • 

For at least four nights oat of every seven, from the moment 
th^t he closed his eyes till he opened them again in the morning, it 
would seem to him that he had been in the company of Angela, 
under eveay possible variety of circumstance, talking to her, 
walking with her, meetiug her suddenly or unexpectedly iu crowded 
places or at dinner-parties — always her, and no one else — till at List 
poor Arthur began to wonder if his spirit took leave of liis body iu 
sleep and went to seek her, and, what is more, found her. Or was 


it nothing but a fantasy ? He could not tell ; but, at any rate, it 
was a fact, and it would have been hard to say if it distressed or 
rejoiced him most. 


Occasionally, too, he would fall into a fit of brooding melancholy 
that would last him for a day or two, and which Mildred would find 
it quite impossible to dispel. Indeed, when he got in that way, she 
soon discovered that the only thing to do was to leave him alone. 
He was suffering acutely, there was no doubt about that, and when 
any animal suffers, including man, it is best left in solitude. A 
sick or wounded beast always turns out of the herd to recover or 
die. 


When Mildred saw him in this state of mental desolation, she 
would shake her head and sigh, for it told her that she was as far 
as ever from the golden gate of her Eldorado. As has been said, 
bers was the strongest will, and, even if .he had not willed it, she 
could have married him any day she wished; but, odd as it may 
seem, she was too conscientious. She had determined that she 
would not marry him unless she was certain that he loved her, and 
to this resolution, as yet, she firmly held. Whatever her faults may 
have been, Mildred Carr had ftll the noble unselfishness that is so 
common in her sex. For herself and her own reputation she carod, 
comparatively speaking, nothing ; whilst for Arthur’s ultimate hap- 
piness she was very solicitous. 

One evening — it was one of Arthur’s black days, when he had got 
a fit of what Mildred called “ Angela fever "--they were walking 
together in the garden, Arthur in silence, with his hands in^ his 
pockets and his pipe in his mouth, and Mildred humming a little 
tune by way of amusing herself, when they came to the wall that 
edged the precipice. Arthur leant over it and gazed at the depths 
below. 

“Don't, dear, you will tumble over,” said Mildred, in some 
alarm. 

“ I think it would be a good thing if I did/* he answered, 
moodily. 

“ Are you, then, so tired of the world— and me P ” 

“ No, dear, I am not tired of you ; forgive me, Mildred, but I am 
dreadfully. miserable. I know that it is very ungracious and un- 
grateful of me, but it is the fact." 

* You are thinking of he* again, Arthur P ” 
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Yes, I have got a fit of it. I suppose that she has not been out 
of m|r mind for an hour together during the last forty-eight hours. 
Talk of being haunted by a dead person, it is infinitely worse being 
haunted by a living one/’ ./ 

“ I am very sorry for you, dear.” 

“ Do you suppose, Mildred, that this will go on for all my life, 
that I shall always be at the mercy of these bitter memories and 
thoughts P ” 

" I don’t know, Arthur. I hope not.” 

“ I wish I were dead — I wish I were dead,”? he broke out, 
passionately. “ She has destroyed my life, all that was happy in 
me is dead, only my body lives on. I am sure I don’t know, 
Mildred, how you can care for anything so worthless.” 

She kissed him, and answered, 

“ Dearest, I had rather love you as you are than any other man 
alive. Time does wonders ; perhaps in time you will get over it. 
Oh ! Arthur, when I think of what she has made you, and what you 
might have been if you had never known her, L long to tell that 
woman all my mind. But you must be a man, dear; it is weak to 
give way to a mad passion, such as this is now. Try to think of 
something else ; work at something.** 

“ 1 have no heart for it, Mildred, I don’t feel as though I could 
work ; and, if you cannot make me forget, I am sure I do not kftow 
what will.” 

Mildred sighed, and did not answer. Though she spoke hopefully 
about it to him, she had little faith in his getting over his passion 
for Angela now. Either she must marry him as he was, or else let 
him go altogether ; but which ? The struggle between lier aJfection 
and her idea of duty was very sore, and as yet she could come to 
no conclusion. 

One thing there was that troubled her considerably, and this was 
that, though Madeira was almost empty, there were enough people 
in it to got up a good deal of gossip about herself and Arthur. 
Now, it would have been difficult to find anybody more entirely 
careless of the judgments of society than Mildred, more especially 
as her great wealth and general popularity protected her from 
slights. But, for all her oddities, she was a thorough woman of the 
world ; and she knew, none better, that, in pursuance of an almost 
invariable natural law, there is nothing that lowers a woman so much 
in the estimation of a man as the knowledge that she is talked 
about, even though he himself is the cause of the talk. This may 
be both illogical and unjust, but it is, hone the less, true. 

But, if Mildred still hesitated, Arthur did not. He was very 
anxious that they should be married ; indeed, he almost insisted 
' on it. The position was one that was far from being agreeable to 
him, for all such intimacies must, from their very nature, necessi- 
tate a certain amount of false swearing. They are throughout an 
actpdr lie ;».nhd, when the lie is acted, it must sometimes be spokeu; 
N this is a state of affairs that is repugnant to an honourable 
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man, and one that not unfreqtfcntly becomes perfectly intolerable. 
Many is the love-affair that comes to a smlden end because^ the 
man finds it impossible to permanently constitute himself a pere- 
grinating falsehood. But, oddly enough, it has been found difficult 
to persuade the other contracting party of the validity of the 
excuse, and, however unjust it may be, one has known of men who 
havo seen their defection energetically set dowu to *more vulgar 
causes. 

Arthur was no exception to this rule. He found himself in a 
false position, and he hated it. Indeed, ho determined before long 
he would place it before Mildred in the light of an, alternative, that 
he should either marry her, or that an end should be put to their 
existing relations. 


CHAPTER LXXITI. 


As the autumn came on, a great south-west gale burst over 
Madeira, and went sweeping away up the Pay of Biscay. It blew 
for three days and nights, and was one of the heaviest on record. 
When it first began, the English mail was due ; but when it passed 
there were still no signs of her, and prophets of evil were not want- 
ing who wont to and fro shaking their heads, and suggesting that 
she had probably foundered in the Bay. 

Two more days- .went by, and there were still no signs of her, 
though the telegraph told them that she had left Southampton 
Docks at the appointed time and date. By this time, people in 
Madeira could talk of nothing else. 

41 Well, Arthur, no signs of the Roman? 9 * said Mildred, on the 
fifth day. 

4fc No, the Garth Castle is due in to-day. Perhaps she may havo 
heard something of her.” 

44 Yes,*' said Miss Terry, absently ; 44 she may have fallen in with 
some of the wreckage.” 

44 1 must say that is a cheerful suggestion,” answered Arthur. 
44 She is an awful old tub, and, I daresay, ran before the gale for 
Vigo, that is all.” 

44 Let us hope so,” said Mildred, doubtfully. 44 What is it, 
Tohn ? ” 

44 The housemaid wishes to speak to you, please, ma’am.” 

u Very good, I will come.” 

It has been hinted that Agatha Terry was looking absent on the 
morning in question. There was a reason for it. For some time 
past there had been growing up in the bosom of this excStAlnnW^y 
a consciousness that things* were not altogether as they sho^* 
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Miss Terry was not very clever, indeed it may be said that she was 
denrfs, but still she could not but see that there was something odd 
in the relations between Arthur >md Mildred. For instance, it 
struck her as unusual that two persons who were not married, nor 
evon, so far as she knew, engaged, should habitually call each 
other u dear,,” and even sometimes “ dearest.” ; 

But on the previous evening, when engaged in a search after 
that species of beetles that loves the night, she chanced to come 
upon the pair standing together on the museum verandah, and, to 
her horror, she saw, even in that light, that Mildred’s arm was 
round Arthur’s neck, and her head was resting on his heart. 
Standing aghast, she saw more ; for presently Mildred raised her 
hand, and, drawing Arthur’s head down to the level of her own, 
kissed him upon the face. 

There was no doubt about it, it was a most deliberate kiss — a 
lciss without any extenuating circumstances. He was not even 
going away, and Agatha could only come to one conclusion, that 
they were either going to be married— or “ they ought to be.” 

She , sought no more beetles that evening, but on the following 
morning, when Mildred departed to sec the housemaid, leaving 
Arthur and herself together on the verandah, she thought it was 
her “ duty ” to seek a little information. 

“Arthur,” she said, with a beating heart, “I want to ask you 
something. Are you engaged to Mildred?” 

He hesitated, and then answered. 

u No, I suppose not, Miss Terry.” 

“ Nor married to her ?” 

“ No ; why do you ask P ” 

“‘Becauso I think you ought to be.” 

“ I quite agree with you. I suppose that you have noticed some- 
thing?” 

“ Yes, I have. I saw her kissing you, Arthur.” 

He blushed like a girl. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she went on, bursting into tears, “don’t let this 
sort of thing go on, or poor Mildred will lose her reputation ; and 
you must know what a dreadful thing that is for any woman. Why 
don’t you marry her?” 

“ Because she refused to marry me ” 

“And yet— and yet she kisses you — like that !” added Miss Terry, 
as the peculiar fervour of the embrace in question came back to her 
recollection. “Ah, I don’t know what to think.” 

“Best not think about it at all, Miss Terry. It won’t bear 
reflection.” 

“ Oh, Arthur, how could you P” 

He looked very uncomfortable as he answered — 

“ I know that I must seem a dreadful brute to you. I daresay I 
am; but, Miss Terry, it would, under all the circumstances, be 
niHa *9 to the point, if you insisted on Mildred’s marrying 
,l • ® 
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" I dare not. You do not know Mildred. She would never submit . 
to it from me.” 

“ Then I must ; and, what is more, I will do it now.*' 
f Thank you, Arthur, thank you. I cannot tell you how grateful 
I am to yoju” 

11 There is no need to be grateful to the author of the mis- 
chief.” 

“ And supposing she refuses— what will yon do then ?” 

“ Then I think that I shall go away at once. Hush ! here sho 
comes.” 

“ W ell, Arthur, what are you and Agatha plotting together ? You 
both look serious enough.” 

“Nothing, Mildred — that is, only another soa-voyage.” 

Mildred glanced at him uneasily. She did- not like the tone in 
his voice. 

“ T Save a bit of bad news for you, Arthur. That fool, that idiot, 
Jane ” — and she stamped her little foot upon the )>tivement— 1 “ has 
upsc^the mummy hyacinth-pot and broken the flower off just as it 
was coming into bloom. I have given her a quarter’s wages and her 
passage back to England, and packed her olf.” 

“ Why, Mildred,” remonstrated Miss Terry, “what a fuss to make 
about a flower ! ” 

She turned on her almost fiercely. 

“ I had rather have broken my arm, or anything short of my neck, 
than that she should have broken that flower. Arthur planted it, 
and now tho clumsy girl has destroyed it,” and Mildred looked as 
though she were going to cry. 

A3 there was nothing more to be said, Miss Terry went away. -As 
soon as she was gone, Mildred turned to Arthur and said— 

“ You were right, Arthur ; we shall never see it bloom in this 
world 

“ N ever mind about the flower, dear ; it cannot bo helped. I want 
to sj)eak to you of something more important. Miss Terry saw you 
kiss me last night, and she not unnaturally is anxious to know what 
it all means.” 

“ And did you tell her ? ” 

“Yes.” 

It was Mildred’s turn to blush now. 

“ Mildred, you must listen to me. This cannot go on any more ; 

either you must marry me, or ” 

“Or what?” 

“ Or I must go away. At present our whole life is a lie.” 

“Do you really wish me to marry you, Arthur?” 

“ I not only wish it, I think it necessary.” 

“ Have you nothing more to say than that ? ” 

“ Yes, I have to say that I will do my best to make you a good 
and faithful husband, and that I am sure you will maks^aae *«ood 
wife.” ♦ 

She dropped her face upon her hands and thought. 
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Just then Miss Terry came hurrying up. 

“ Oh, Arthur ! ” she said, ‘‘just think, the Roman is in, after 
all, but all her boats are gone, and they say that half of her 
passengers and crew are washed overboard ; do go down and see 
about it.” 

He hesitated a little. 

“ Go, dear,” whispered Mildred. “ I want time to think. I will 
give you my answer this afternoon.” 

Mildred sat still on the verandah thinking, but she had not been 
there many minutes before a servant came with her English letters 
that had been brought by the unfortunate Roman, and at the same 
time informed her that # the Garth Castle had been sighted, and 
would anchor in a few hours. Mildred reflected that it was not 
often they got two English mails in one day. She began idly 
turning over the packet before her. Of late letters had lost much 
of their interest for Mildred. 

Presently, however, her hand made a movement of almos’t elec- 
tric swiftness, and the colour left her face, as she seized a stout 
envelope directed in a hand of peculiar delicacy to “Arthur 
Heigham, Esq., care of Mrs. Carr, Madeira.” Mildred knew the 
handwriting, she had seen it in Arthur’s pocket-book. It was 
Angela Caresfoot’s. Next to it there was another letter addressed 
to Arthur in a hand that she did not know, but bearing the same 
postmarks, “Bratham” and “Roxham.” She put them both 
aside, and then took up the thick letter and examined it. It had 
two peculiarities — first, it was open, having come unsealed in 
transit, and been somewhat roughly tied up with a piece of twine ; 
and secondly, it contained some article of jewellery— at least, 
Mildred judged that it was jewellery. Indeed, by dint of a little 
pressing on the outside paper, she was able to form a pretty accu- 
rate opinion as to what it was. It was a ring. If she had 
turne d pale before when she saw the letter, she was paler still 
now. 

“ Heavens,” she thought, “ why does she send him a ring ? Has 
anything happened to her husband ? If she is a free woman, I 
am lost.” 

Mildred looked at the letter lying open before her, and a terrible 
temptation took possession of her. She took it up and put it 
down again, and then again she took it up, wiping the cold per- 
spiration from her forehead. 

“ My whole life is at stake,” she thought. 

Then she hesitated no longer, but, taking the letter, slipped off 
the piece of twine, and drew its contents from the envelope. The 
first thing to fall out, wrapped in a little cotton- wool, was the ring. 
She looked at it, and recognized it as Arthur’s engagement ring, the 
same that Lady Bellamy nad taken with her. Then, putting aside 
the statement, she deliberately unfolded the letter, and read it. 

Qtt nq^-ink toq hardly of her, my reader. The temptation was 
But, when one yields to temptation, retribution is not 
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nnfrequently hard upon track, and it would ' only have boon * 
necessary to watch Mildred’s face to see that, if she had signed, thi^ 
sin went hand in hand with punishment. In turn, it look ten 
Repression of astonishment, grief, awe, and despair. She read the 
letter to the last word, then she took the statement, and glanced * 
through jt, smiling once or twice as she read. Next she replaced 
everything in the envelope, and, taking it, together with the other 
letter addressed to Arthur, unbuttoned the top of her loose-bodied 
white dress, and placed them in her bosom. 

“It is over,” she said to herself. “I can never marry him now. 
That woman is as far above me as the stars, and, sooner or later, ho 
would find it all out. Ho must go.ahjtflod ! ho must go to marry 
her. Why should I not destroy these letters, and marry him to- 
morrow ? bind him to me by a tie that no letters can ever break ? 
What! purchase his presence, at the price of his daily scorn? 
Oh, such yater is too bitter for me to drink ! 1 have sinned 
against you, Arthur, but I will sin no more. Good-bye, my dear, 
good-bye.” 

.And she laid her throbbing head upon the rail of the verandah , 
and wept bitterly. . 1 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

About three o’clock that afternoon Arthur returned to the Quints , 
having lunched on board the Roman. He found Mildred sitting in 
her favourite place on the museum verandah. She was very pale, 
and, if he had watched her, he would have seen that she was trem- 
bling all over, but ho did not observe her particularly. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it is all nonsense about half the crew being 
drowned ; only one man was killed, by the fall of a. spar, poor chap. 
They ran into Vigo, a3 l thought. The other mail is just coming 
in— but what is the matter, Mildred ? You look pale.” 

“ Nothing, dear; I have a good deal to think of, that is all.” 

“ Ah yes ! Well, my love, have you made up your mind ? ” 

“ Why did I refuse to marry you before; for your sake, or mine, 
Arthur P ” 

“You said— absurdly, I thought— for mine I ” 

“ And what I said I meant, and what I meant, I mean. Look 
me in the face, dear, and tell me, upon your honour as a gentle- 
man, that you love me, really love me, and I will marry you to- 
morrow.” 

“ I am very fond of you, Mildred, and I will make you a good 
and true husband.” 

“Precisely; that is ^Vhat I expected, but it is not cnofc$V\r me. 
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There was a time when I thought that I could be well satisfied if 
^you wohld only look kindly upon me, but I suppose that Vappetit 
vient en mangeant , for, now you do that, I am not satisfied. I 
long to reign alone. But that is not all. I will not consent to tus 
you, who do not love me, to my apron-strings for life. Believe me, 
the time is voiy near when you would curse me, if I did. You 
say ” — and she rose and stretched out her arm — “ that you will 
either marry me or go. I have made my choice. I will not beat 
out my heart against a stone. I will not marry you. Go, Arthur, 
go!” ; i ' . ' -i/i ’ 

A great anxiety came ii^o his face. 

. “ Do you fully understand what you are saying, Mildred ? Such 
ties as exist between us cannot be lightly broken.” 

“ But I will break them, and my own heart with them, before 
they become chains so heavy that you cannot bear them. Arthur ” 
—and she came up to him, and put her hands upon his shoulders, 
looking, with wild and sorrowful eyes, straight into his face —“tell 
me now, dear — do not palter, or put me oft' with' any courteous 
falsehood — tell me as truly as you will speak upon the judgmdut- 
day, do you still love Angela Caresfoot as much as ever ? ” 

“Mildred, you should not ask me such painful questions; it is 
not right of you.” 

“ It is right ; and you will soon know that it is. Answer me.” 

“ Then, if you must have it 

Her face became quite hard. Slowly she took her hands from 
bis shoulders. 

“ And you have the effrontery to ask me to marry you with one 
breath, and to tell me this with the next. Arthur, you had better 
go. Do not consider yourself under any false obligation to me. 
Go, and go quickly.” 

“ For God’s sake, think what you are doing, Mildred f” 

“ Oh ! I have thought — I havo thought too much. There is 
nothing left but to say good-bye. Yes, it is a very cruel word. Do 
you know that you have passed over my life like a hurricane, and 
wrenched it up by the roots ? ” 

“Really, Mildred, you mystify me. I don’t understand you. 
What can be the meaning of all this ? ” 

She looked at him for a few seconds, and then answered, in a 
quiet, matter-of-fact voice. 

“ I forgot, Arthur ; here are your English letters ; ” and she 
drew them from her bosom and gave them to him. “ Perhaps they 
will explain things a little. Meanwhile, I will tell you something. 
Angela Caresfoot’s husband is dead ; indeed, she was never really 
married to. him.” And then she turned, and slowly walked to- 
wards the entrance of the museum. In the boudoir, however, her 
strength seemed to fail her, and she sank on a chair. 

Arthtji* took the letter, written by the woman he loved, and 
^rarmffr^rthe breast of the woman he y&s about to leave, and 
^soilless. His heart stopped for a moment, and then sent 
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the blood bounding through his veins like a flood of joy. The 
shock was so great that for a second or two he staggered, 
nearly fell. Presently, however, he recovered himself, and another 
and very different thought overtook him. 

Putting the letters into his pocket, he followed Mildred into the 
boudoir.* She was sitting, looking very faint, upon a chair, her 
arms hanging down helplessly by her side. 

“ Mildred,” he said, hoarsely. 

She looked up with a faint air of surprise. 

“ What, are you not gone ? ” 

“ Mildred, beyond what you have just said I know nothing of the 
contents of these letters ; but whatever they may be, here uud now, 
before 1 read them, 1 again offer to marry you. I owe it to you and 
to my own sense of what is right that I should marry you.'’ 

lie spoke calmly, and with evident sincerity. 

“ Do you know that I read your letter just now, and had half a 
mind to burn it; that I am little better than a thief? ” 

" I guessed that you had read it.” 

And do you understand that your Angela is u imarriod, that 
she was never really married at all — and that she asks nothing 
better than to marry you P 99 
. “ I understand.” 

“ And you still offer to make me your wife P 99 

“ 1 do. What do you say?” 

A flood of light filled Mildred's eyes as she rose and confronted 
him. 

“ I say, Arthur, that you are a very noble gentleman, and, that 
though from this day I must bo a miserable woman, I shall always 
be proud to have loved you. Listen, my dear, i^hen I read that 
letter, I felt that your Angela towered over mo like the Alps, her 
snowy purity stained only by the reflected lights of heaven. 1 felt 
that I could not compete with such a woman as this, that I could 
never hope to hold you from one so calmly faithful, so dreadfully 
serene, and I knew that she had conquered, robbing me for Time, 
and, as I fear, leaving me beggared for Eternity, in the magni- 
ficence of her undying power, in the calm certainty of her com- 
mand, she flings me your life as though it were nothing. ‘Take 
it,’ she says; ‘he will never love you— he is mine; but I can 
afford to wait. I shall claim him before the throne of God.' But 
now, look you, Arthur, if you can behave like the generous-hearted 
gentleman you are, I will show you that I am not behind you in 
generosity. I will not marry you. I have done with you ; or, to 
be more correct,” and she gave a hard little laugh, “ you have done 
with me. Go back to Angela, the beautiful woman with inscrutable 
grey eyes, who waits for you, clothed in her eternal calm, like a 
mountain in its snows. I shall send her that tiara as a wedding- 
present ; it will become her well. Go back, Arthur; but so metimes, 
when you are cloyed with unearthly virtue and perfectioTv rerjcniber 
that a woman loved you. There, I have made you quite* • 
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you will always think of me in connection with fine words. Why 
SAon’t yflu go?” 

Arthur stood utterly confused. 

“ And what will you do, Mildred ? ” 

“ I ! ” she answered, with the same hard laugh. u Oh, don’t trouble 
yourself about me. I shall be a happy woman yet. I mfcan to see 
life now — go in for pleasure, power, ritualism, whatever comes first. 
Perhaps, when we meet again, I shall be Lady Minster, or some 
other great lady, and shall be able to tell you that I am very, very 
happy. A woman always likes to toll her old lover that, you know, 
though she would not like him to believe it. Perhaps, too” — and 
here her eyes grew soft, and her voice broke into a sob— “ 1 shall 
have a consolation you know nothing of.” 

He did not know what she meant ; indeed, ho was half-distracted 
with grief and doubt. 

For a moment more they stood facing each other in silence, and 
then suddenly she flung her arms above her head, and uttering a low 
cry of grief, turned, and ran swiftly down the stone passage into the 
museum. Arthur hesitated for a while, and then followed her. K 

A painful sight waited him in that silent chamber ; for there — 
stretched on the ground before the statue of Osiris, like some hope- 
less sinner before an inexorable justice, with her brown hair touched 
to gold by a ray of sunlight from the roof — lay Mildred, as still as 
though she were dead. He went to her, and tried to raise her, but 
she wrenched herself loose, and, in an abandonment of misery, flung 
herself npon the ground again. 

“ 1 thoujfl^it was over,” she said, “ and that you were gone. Go, 
dear, or this will drive me mad. Perhaps, sometimes you will write 
to me.” • 

1 te knelt beside her and kissed her, and then he rose and went. 

But for many a year was he haunted by that scene of human 
misery enacted in the weird chamber of the dead. Never could he 
forgot the sight of Mildred lying in the sunlight, with the marble 
face of mocking calm looking down upon her, and the mortal frames 
of those who, in their day, nad suffered as she suffered, and ages 
since had found the rest that she in time would reach, scattered all 
around— fit emblems of the fragile vanity of passions which suck 
' their strength from earth alone. 
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CHAPTER LXXY. 

When Arthur got out of the gates of the Quinta Carr, he hurried 
to the hotel, with the intention of reading the letters Mildred had 
given him, and, passing through the dining-room, seated himself 
upon the “ stoep” which overlooked the garden in order to do so. 
At this time of year it was, generally speaking, a quiet place 
enough ; but on this particular day scarcely had Arthur taken the 
letter from his pocket, aud — having placed the ring that it con- 
tained upon his trembling finger, and repudiating the statement, 
marked “to be read first,” on account of its business-like appear- 
ance — glanced at .the two first lines of Angela’s own letter, when 
the sound of hurrying feet and many chattering voices* reminded 
him that he could expect no peace anywhere in the neighbourhood 
of tlic hotel. The second English mail was in, and all the crowd 
of passengers, who were at this time pouring out to the Cane to 
escape the English winter, had come, rejoicing, ashore, to eat, drink, 
be merry, and buy parrots and wicker chairs while the vessel 
coaled. 

He groaned, and fled, in his hurry leaving the statement on the 
bench on which he was seated. 

Some half-mile or so away, to the left of the town, where the sea 
had encroached a little upon the shore of the islanjl, there was a 
nook of peculiar loveliness. Here the giant hand of Nature had 
cleft a ravine in the mountains that make Madeira, down which a 
crystal streamlet trickled to the patch of yellow sand that edged 
the sea. Its banks sloped like a natural terrace, aud were clothed 
with masses of maidenhair fern interwoven with feathery grasses, 
whilst up above among the rocks grew aloes and every sort of 
flowering shrub. 

Behind, clothed in forest, lay the mass of mountains, varied by 
the rich green of the vine-clad valleys, and in front heaved tho 
endless ocean, broken only by one lonely rock that stood grimly out 
against the purpling glories of the evening sky. This spot Arthur 
had discovered in tne course of his rambles with Mildred, aud it 
was here that he bent his steps to bo alone to read his letters. 
Scarcely had he reached the place, however, when he discovered, to 
his intense vexation, that he had left the enclosure in Angola’s ^ 
letter upon the verandah at the hotel. But, luckily, it chanced 
that, within a few yards of the spot where he had seated himself, 
there was a native boy cutting walking-sticks from the scrub. ^ lie 
called to him in Portuguse, of which he had learnt a li^o/and, 
writing something on a card 1 , told him to take it to the manaij— of 
the hotel, and to bring back what he would give him. Delighted^ 
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at thp chance of earning sixpence, the boy started at a ran, and at 
last he was able to begin to read his letter. 

. Had Arthur not been in quite such a hurry to leave the hotcf, he 
might have seen something which would have interested him, 
namely, a very lovely woman — so lovely, indeed, thal everybody 
turned their heads to look at her as she passed, accompanied by 
another woman clad in a stiff black gown, not at all lovely, and 
rather ancient, but, for all that, well-favoured and pleasant to look 
on, being duly convoyed to their room in the hotel by his friend the 
manager. 

“ Well, thank my stars, here we be at last,” said the elderly stout 
person, with a gasp, as the door of the room closed upon the pair ; 
“ and it’s my opinion that hero I shall stop till my dying day, for, 
as for getting on hoard one of those beastly ships again, I couldn’t 
do it, and that’s flat. Now look here, dearie, don’t you sit there 
aud look frightened, but just set to and clean yourself up a hit. 
I’m off downstairs to see if I can find out about things ; everybody’s 
sure to know everybody else’s business in a place like this, be- 
cause, you see, the gossip can’t get out of a bit of an island, it must 
travel round and round till it evaporates. I shall soon know if ho 
is married or not, and if he is, why, what’s done can’t he undone, 
and it’s no use crying over spilt milk, and we’ll be off home, though 
1 doubt I sha’nt live to get there, and if he isn’t why so much the 
better.” 

“ Oh ! nurse, do stoi) talking, and go quickly ; can’t Jon see that 
I am in an agony of suspense ? I must get it over one way or the 
other.” 

“ Hurry no man’s cattle, my dear, or I shall make a mess of it. 
Now, Miss Angela, just you keep cool, it ain’t no manner of use 
ilying into a state. I’ll be back presently.” 

But, as soon as she was gone, poor Angela flew into a considerable 
state ; for, flinging herself upon her knees by the bed, she broke 
into hysterical prayers to her Maker that Arthur might not be 
taken from her. Poor girl ! alternately racked by sick fears and 
wild hopes, hers was not a very enviable position daring the 
apparently endless ten minutes that followed. 

Meanwhile, Pigott had descended to the cool hall, round which 
were arranged rows of hammocks, and was looking out for some 
one with whom to enter into conversation. A Portuguese waiter 
approached her, but she majestically waved him away, under the 
impression that he could not speak English, though as a matter of 
fact his English was purer than her own. 

Presently a pretty little woman, leading a baby by the hand, 
came up to her. 

“ Pray, do you want anything ? Iam the wife of the manager.” 

“Yea* ma’am, I want a little information — at least, there’s 
another that does. Did you ever happen to hear of a Mr. 
Keigham ? ” 
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“ Mr. Heigliam P Indeed, yes ; I know him well. Ho As hero a 
few minutes since.” » 

“ Then perhaps, ma’am, you can tell me if he is married to a 
Mrs. Carr that lives on this island ? ” 

“Not that I know of,” sho answered, with a little smile; “hut 
there is a g<$od deal of talk about them— people say*that, though 
they arc not married, they ought to be, you know.” n 

“That’s the best bit of news I havo heard for many a day. Am 
for the talk, I don't pay no manner of heed to that. If he ain't 
married to her, he won’t marry her now, I’ll go bail. Thank you 
kindly, ma'am.” 

At that moment they were interrupted by the entrance of a 
little ragged boy into the hall, who timidly held out a card to tin. 
lady to whom Pigott was talking. 

“ Do you want to find Mr. HeighamP” she said. “ Because, if 
so, this boy will show you where he is. Tie has sent here for a 
paper that he left, I found it on the verandah just now, and 
wondered what it was. Perhaps you would take it to him if 
you gft. I don’t like trusting this boy — as likely as not lie will 
lose it.” 

“ That will just suit. Just you tell the boy to wait while I fetch 
my young lady, and wo will go with him. Is this the paper P 
And in her writing, too ! Well, I never 1 There, i’ll be back in no 
time.” 

Pigott went upstairs far too rapidly for a person of her size 
and years, with the result that when she reached their room, 
where Angola was waiting half dead with suspense, she could only 
gasp. 

“ Well,” said Angela, “ be quick and tell me.” 

“ Oh, Lord ! them stairs ! ” gasped Pigott. 

“ For pity’s sake, tell mo the worst ! ” 

“ Now, miss, do give a body time,' and don’t he a fool — beggfng 
pardon for ” 

“ Oh, Pigott, you are torturing me!” 

“ Well, miss, you muddle me so — but I am coming to ifc. I went 
down them dratted stairs, and there I see a wonderful nice-looking 
party with a baby.” 

“ For God s sake tell me - is Arthur married ?” 

“Why, no, dearie— of course not. 1 was just a-going to 

„„ „ i) 

say ■ 

J3ut whatever valuable remark Pigott was going to make was 
lost to the world for ever, for Angela llung her arms round her 
neck and began kissing her. 

“ Oh, oh ! thank God — thank God ! Oh, oh, oh ! ” 

Whereupon Pigott, being a very sensible person, took her by the 
shoulders and tried to shake her, but it was no joke shaking a 
person of her height. Angela stood firm, and Pigott osc^W— 
that w as the only visible result. 

“Now, then, miss,” she said, giving up the shaking as a bal 
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job, “ no^ghstrikes, if you please. \fust you put on your hat and 
co mo. for a bit of a walk in this queer place with me. I haven’t 
brought you up by hand this two -and- twenty year or thereabouts, 
to see you go ofF in highstrikes, like a housemaid as has seen a 
ghost.” 

Angela stopped, and did as she was bid. 


CHAPTER LXXYI. 

Art hub read his letter, and his heart burnt with passionate love \>f 
the true woman he had dared to doubt. Then ho flung himself upon 
tiie grass and looked at the ocean that sparkled, and heaved beforo 
him, and tried to thi^k; but as yet he could not. The engines of 
his mind were reversed full speed, whilst his mind itself, with quick 
shudders and confusion, still forged ahead upon its former course. 
He rose, and cast upon the scene around him that long look we give 
to the place where a great happiness has found us. 

The sun was sinking fast behind the mountains, turning their 
slabbed sides and soaring pinnacles to giant shields and spears of 
lire. Beneath their mass, shadows — forerunners of the night — crept 
over the forests and the crosted rollers, whilst further from him the 
ocean heaved in a rosy glow. Above, the over-changing vault of 
heaven was of a beauty that no brush could paint. On a ground- 
work of burning red were piled, height upon height, deep ridges of 
purples and of crimsons. Nearer the horizon the colours brightened 
to a dazzling gold, till at length they narrowed to the white 
intensity of the half-hidden eyo of the sun vanishing behind the 
mountains ; whilst underlying the steady splendour of the upper 
skies Hushed soft and melting shades of rose and lilac. Blue space 
above him was broken up by fantastic clouds that floated all on fire, 
and glowed lik^mol’ten metal. The reflection, too, of all these 
massed and varieakfl^lits in the azure of the eastern skies was full 
of sharp contrasts apd soft surprises, and a travelling eagle, sailing 
through space before th&py- seemed to gather all their tints upon 
his vivid wings, and, as he ‘pa$sed away, to leave a rainbow track of 
broken light. v v " 

But such a glory was too Bright to last. The snn sank swiftly, 
the celestial fires paled, the purples grew faint and died, and, where 
they had been, night trailed her sombre plumes across the sea and 
sky. 

BjjV still the quiet glow of evening lingered, and presently a lino 
of lignt was shot athwart it, cutting a track of glory across the 
shadowed sea, so weird and sudden, that it might well have been 
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the first ray of a resurrection morn breaking in upon th^rilight of 
, the dead. $ 

He gazed almost in awe, till the majestic sight stilled tho tumult 
of his heart, and his thoughts went up in thanks to the Creator for 
the pure love he had found again, and which had not betrayed him. 
Then he loekedup, and there, stately and radiant, standing out clear 
aga : ust the shadows, her face illumined by that soft, yet vivid 
light, her trembling arms outstretched to clasp him — was his lost 
Angela. 

He saw her questioning glances fall upon him, and tho red blood 
wa,ver on her cheek ; he saw the love-lights gather in her eyes ; and 
then he saw no more, for she was in his arms, murmuring sweet 
broken words. 

Happy are those who thus shall find their Angela, whethor it be 
here or— on the further shore of yonder solemn sea ! 

And Mildred P She lay there before the stone symbol of inexorable I : 
judgment, and sobbed till the darkness covered her, and her heart* 
brok« in the silence. 
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H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, Price , cloth extra , bevelled boards , with Frontispiece , 6s, 
Postage, 5 d. 

Dawn. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 
“ She,” “ King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” “Allan Quater- 
main,” etc. 

€t * Dawn * is a novel of merit far above the average* From the 
first page the story arrests the mind and arouses the expecta- 
tions. . . . This is, we repeat, a striking and original novel, 
breathing an elevated tone throughout. 1 ’ — Times* 

€t In this story an exciting and sensational plot is worked out with 
considerable skill. . . . Few novelists have imagined a scene 
so moving in its terrible realism as the one in which Philip's 
father, « Devil Caresfoot, 1 presides at the banquet given in 
honoui* of the young girl by his side, whom he presents to all 
the county magnates seated at his board as his son's promised 
bride, whilst that son's cheek is blanched by the recollection 
of the unacknowledged wife, who awaits his return in her 
lonely London lodging. The author shows much Ability in 
delineation of character. ‘Dawn’ is in every way a dever 
novel.” — Morning Post, 
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The Witch’s Head. By H. Rider Haggard. 

“That Mr. Rider Haggard has very considerable powers as a 
novelist was evident from his book, 4 Dawn,’ blit is still more 
evident from ‘The Witch’s Head.’ . • • It is far above the 
average. ” — Academy. 

41 Only one book is said to have got Dr. Johnson out of bed before 
he wanted to rise. Only one novel, for a very long time, ha? 
kept us out of bed when we were anxious to go thither. . . . 
Here is a novelist of Kingsley’s school, not so much a poet as. 
Charles Kingsley, not so reckless a humorist as the author of 
‘Ravenshoe,* but still a successor in the art of truly patriotic 
and adventutous fiction .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 4 The Witch’s Head ’ has plenty of individuality to give it a place 
outside the ordinary run of novels. ... It is never for a 
moment dull.” — Graphic . 

Crown Svo. Price , cloth extra , 6 s. Postage, 5 d. 

Whose Wife shall She be ? The Story 

of a Painter’s Life. By James Stanley Little, Author 
of “My Royal Father,” “What is Art?” “The Day Ghost,” 
etc., etc. 

Crown Svo. Cloth extra. 

The Premier and the Painter. By J. 

Freeman Bell. [in February.. 

Crown Svo. Price , cloth extra, dr. Postage , 5 d. 

Andre Oorn61is. By Paul Bourget. Trans* 

lated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. [/* March. 

Crown Svo. Price, cloth extra , 6j. Postage , 5 d. 

The Case of Doctor Piemen. By Renk 

de Pont-Jest. Translates 'by Cecil A. Gould. [/« my. 

' f Croton Svo. Cloth extra . 

Derelict. By Claud Harding, R.N., Author 

of “ Old Shipmates,” etc, ’ \£ktrti# 
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3J. 6 d. Postage , 5<£ 

Lazarus in London. By F. W. Roi;in son, 

Author of “Grandmother's Money," etc. 

“The story is written in a forcible style, and the murder upon 
which the plot tlepends is not only contrived with skill, hut 
• treated in a manner which is strikingly original .”— Athene um. 

Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. Rodinson. 

“ 4 Little Kale Kirby * is a splendid story, in which the leader’s 
. sympathies are enlisted for two sisters strikingly different, but 

equally interesting, who are afllicted with a singularly worthless 
father. ’ ’ — Spectator, 

'The Courting of Mary Smith. By F. \V. 

Robinson. 

‘“The Courting of Mary Smith* is a capital book.” — Academy, 

Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oupiiant. 

MR. F. W. ROBINSON'S PRISON SERIES. 

Memoirs of Jane Cameron, Female 

Convict. By F. W. Robinson. j/« February. 

“ There can'be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, more- 
over, is very well written .” — A theme um. 

Prison Characters. By F. W. Roiunson. 

[In Marsh. 

Female Life in Prison. By F. W. Romnsojj. 

* [Im April, 

Other volumes by well-known Authors are in course of preparation 
and will follow at short intervals. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. . 


Crown 8vo. Price, picture boards , 2 s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; half parchment 
gilt, or half morocco , 3s. 6d. each . Postage , 4^, 


“ Miss Braddon is the Queen of Circulating Libraries.** — World. 

“No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. 
The most tiresome journey is beguiled and the most wearisome illness is 
brightened by any one of her books. ” 


1. Lady Audley’s Secret. 

“It is seldom one sees a novel so well balanced in the display of 
power, and showing such excellence of plot, of passion, of 
character, and of diction.** — Times . 


2. Henry Dunbar. ^ 

“ Incomparably the best novel which the author has yet produced.” 
— . Morning Post. 


3. Eleanor's Victory. / 

14 The victory which the heroine gains is the victory of revenge. 
She is in a position similar to Hamlet’s — she has to revenge her 
father’s death.”— -Times. 


4. Aurora Floyd. 

•• A work of interest. The dog-like fidelity of John Mellish is, how- 
ever, the most touching part of the wok — an attachment which 
nothing can shake.” — Athenaum . 
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5. John Marchmont’s Legacy. 

“The reader will close ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy* with the firm 
conviction that in this book Miss Braddon has given undoubted 
evidence of the real scope of her rare and remarkable ability.** 
— Morning Post. 

<3. The Doctor’s Wife. 

“This story will raise' the reputation of the authoress with all who 
look for something in a novel beyond a mere tale.**— The Reader . 

9 

7. Only a Clod. 

• “We have the author working a thoroughly original vein with a 
power which is seldom relaxed. "—Illustrated Times . 

8. Sir Jasper’s Tenant. 

“The tale is quite as interesting as any Miss Braddon has ever 
written, and is as free and vigorous as if it had been a maiden 
effort.** — News of the World. 

8. Trail of the Serpent. 

“ Is very smartly written ; the invention of the writer never fails, 
and the interest of the reader, consequently, is never permitted 
to flag for a moment.”— The Reader. 

10. Lady’s Mile. 

“This is a well-written novel of society, containing excellent 
descriptions and life-like portraitures*** — Sunday Times. 

11. Lady Lisle. 

V We have read it with extreme pleasure. Is it sensational ? Yes. 
The critics may protest as they please against sensation, but 
real life is very full of it, and it cannot be excluded from novels. 
The story is intensely readable to its last line.”— GW*. 
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12. Captain of the “ Vulture.” 

“Remarkably interesting, full of incident, contains some capital 
charactcis ; and will not be easily laid aside uutil the last word 
has been rcad.’ , -“f7/^. 

13. Birds of Prey. 

“In some respects it is Miss.Braddon’s best and most original work. 
Its style is the most terse, clear, and sustained yet given us. It 
is simply an admirable novel, full of interest, and full also of 
character. ’ ' — Sunday Ti wcs. 

14. Charlotte’s Inheritance. 

“We welcome this thiilling, interesting story: it is good in con- 
ception and in execution, and will be perused with gratification, 
and laid down with regret.” — Court Circular . 

15. Rupert Godwin. 

“ Quite ecpial to any of the novels which helped Miss Braddon to 
popularity. We are confident that the readeis will accept it with 
a renewed impression of the genius and versatility of its 
author.” — Manchester Guardian. # 

16. Run to Earth. - 

“ A most exciting and enthralling novel of the highest sensational 
class. Its power to hold the interest and attention of the 
reader we cannot but admire and envy.” — Observer. 

17. Dead Sea Fruit. 

“ Miss Braddon has here wrought out a novel of remarkable artistic 
strength. It strikes with a strong hand the chords of human 
feeling and of human weakness, and the attention of the reader 
. in its progress never flags.” — Atlas . 

18. Ralph the Bailiff. 

“ Whatever theme Miss Braddon toichesjipon, she has always the 
pWer of carrying her readers along with her ; and as a collection 
of stories designed purely to amuse, we think them readable 
enough to be worth recommending.” — Leader . 
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, Crown 8 vo. Price, picture boards, 2 s. : doth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; half parchment 
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19. Fenton’s Quest. 

a The plot of this interesting and exciting tale is in Miss Braddon’s 
best manner, the incidents arc wonderful and wonderfully told 
— so graphically, indeed, as to ensure a triumphant close.”—* 
United Service Gazette, 

20. Lovels of Arden. 

“ No one can read this novel without seeing the ease and graceful- 
ness with which the story is told, or mark the consummate art 
with which the wrong is exposed and the righ" m ule clear.”-— 
Scotsman . 

21. Robert Ainsleigh. *<- 

“The adventures of the hero are followed with unflagging interest 
to the end.” — News of the World . 

22. To the Bitter End. •- 

“ Is as good a piece of work as any which we yet remember to have 
had from Miss Braddon. It is carefully written, yet is full of 
the old rough vigour and dash.” — A then (rum. 

23. Milly Darrell. ^ 

“A well-told, vigorous, lively romance that will find and please 
many readers, some parts being humorous, some sentimental, 
and others melodramatic, but all well contrived and cleverly 
told — Standard, 

24. Strangers and Pilgrims. 

• “ Miss Braddon’s new novel is the best piece of work which she has 

done.”— Athenaum. 

25. Lucius Davoren. ^ 

An attractive, stirring work. The prologue opens in the wilds of 
America. Nq more terrible picture of winter, famine and 
snow in the pathless forest do we remember to have read tipce 
Longfellow’s 4 Hiawatha.’”— 78/ Hour. , 
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20. Taken at the Flood. 

“ It is a tale really worthy of Miss Braddon’s talent.’ 1 — Athenaum + 

27. Lost for Love. 

“ We are not at all sure that, if decision is possible among so large 
a number of novels, ‘Lost for Love’ is not the best and 
pleasantest. ” — Observer \ 

28. A Strange World. ^ 

“Bright pages relieve, and, indeed, dispel such gloom as is neces* 
sary to maintain the balance of light and shadow in this story.” — 
Telegraph. 

29. Hostages to Fortune. 

“ Turns out to be one of the prizes in the literary lottery ; it is very 
far from being a dull book.” — A cadcm y. 


30. Dead Men’s Shoes. ^ 

“ Every line betrays the authoress’s wonderful powers. It is pleasant 
to find so much literary skill and dramatic power allied to the 
faculty of telling a story easily and naturally .” — Court Circular „ 

31. Joshua Haggard. 

“ Miss Braddon’s novels are always interesting. But in her picture 
of Joshua Haggard, there is a gloomy grandeur in the concept 
tion, and a skill in the working out of it, which must place her 
present novel in the front rank of the fictions of the day.” — 
John Bull. 

32. Weavers and Weft. 

M A new novel by Miss Braddonis like a gleam of sunshinein dreary 
weather. This is an exciting narrative of a broken chain of 
human affection restored after £ period of trial and suffering, ” — 
News of the . World* 
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. 33. An Open Verdict. 

“ The book is replete with good things all through. Kilt what is 
best of all for the novel reader, it is provokingly interesting 
from beginning to end.”— Weekly Register. 

34. Vixen. 

(t The heroine is simply one of the most lovable characters of modern 
fiction, and one of the most natural.” — Advertiser. 

35. Cloven Foot 

11 Is vigorous and energetic ; the interest of the Mory never flags.”— 
Lloyd's. 

36. Story of Barbara. 

44 4 Barbara* displays the true genius of the authoress both in the 
skilful working out of an original plot, and in the rare imagina- 
tion which invests the realities of life with fresh charms of fancy 
and romance.’* — Daily Chronicle. 

37. Just as I am. ^ 

44 Miss Braddon’s latest novel is an excellent example of the author, 
as fresh, as wholesome, as enthralling, as amusing as any of the 
stories with which, for a series of years, she has proved her title 
as Queen of the Circulating Libraries.” — The World. 

38. Asphodel. 

44 4 Asphodel* is the most charming novel that Miss Braddon has 
ever yet produced.’* — Vanity Fair . 

39. Mount Royal. 

44 Replete with all the freshness and charm which Miss Braddon has 
taught the public to expect from her— this makes thc>book one 
that will attract by its power, as well as charm by its style. 1 !— 
Daily Telegraph . ( 
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40. Golden Calf. 

44 A story of modern life, depicting with subtle skill the ho^es and 
fears, pleasures and disappointments of a clever and beautiful 
girl, to whom wealth appears the highest object of woman’s 
aspiration.” — Daily Chronicle . 

41. Phantom Fortune. 

44 Love and mystery combined render it supremely attractive, and 
so ably are the tangled webs interwoven that not until the final 
chapter can we discover the subtle secret of a long life. 

4 Phantom Fortune* teaches salutary lessons as well as proving 
a thoroughly interesting novel.” — Daily Chronicle . 

42. Flower and Weed. ^ 

41 Have you read 4 Flower and Weed ’ ? If not, buy it. I read it 
late one night, and was afraid to put the candle out.” — Truth, 

43. Ishmael. ^ 

44 4 Ishmael* must take its place as one of the most remarkable of 
Miss Braddon’s works. ” — Athena'Wtu 

44. Wyllard’s Weird. 

44 As good a novel as Miss Braddon has ever written, and no praise 
can he greater than this. The most ingenious and exciting of 
all the stories of mystery flooding libraries of late.” — Truth . 

46. Under the Red Flag. 

t “It is a very pretty tale of the love affairs of two charming giip 
We believe that this story of love and war will not fail to 
command a widespread popularity. ” — Referee . 

46. One Thing Needful. * 

44 A thoroughly original and engrossing story.” — Daily Telegraph, 
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47. Mohawks. 

Mohawks, * like everything Miss Braddon has written, has a 
good brisk story, with plenty of characters of all sorts and 
both, sexes, plenty of good scenes and situations, and the 
particular advantage of a plot.” - - The Wcrl L 

48. Like and Unlike. I Shortly, 

“ ‘ Like and Unlike ’ is by far the most effective of Miss Tiraddon’s 
stories since * Ishmael. ’ ” — Times. 


Blackett's Select Novels. Price One Shilling. 

Cut by the County. By Miss Braddon. 

“Miss Braddon’s ‘Cut by the County* is one of the most stirring 
of the shorter stories of that very populai author .”-- Th e iilolte. 


Extract from a very eloquent and excellent Sermon preached by the 
Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., on March 4th, iS8j, at St, Stephen's C hutch. 
South Kensington, 

“1 have undertaken to speak freely concerning onr social life and habits, and there- 
fere I shall not shiink from speaking about two subjei ts not often mentioned within 
the walls of a church : I mean * Sensational Novels,* as they arc called, and th<* Drama. 
A great outcry is made against the former, which I am 'afraid is not very sincere, con- 
sidering that those who make the outcry go on reading them. That the writers depict 
startling and sometimes horrible scenes no one will deny, but 1 am not aware that there 
b any more harm in that than in reading the List report i>f the daily police news. What 
lies at the foundation of such novels is the craving after reality as against fal.se sentiment. 
Who is the worse for reading * Hamlet,’ or ‘ Othello,' or ‘ Macbeth ’ 't There are horrois 
enough in these. What young man should not be the better for admiring Ophelia or 
Desdemona? I know an aged living prelate, whose praise is widely spread in the 
Church for his contributions to sacred literature, and who is venerated by all who love 
him for his piety and saintliness, who declares that the writings of the chief of these 
novelists— I mean Miss Braddon-are anting the best of the works of fiction. Judge for 
yourselves. I hold that her books are the very lontrast of the few French sensation 
novels that I have read, whose philosophy might be summed up in the scoffer's words : 
‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.' ” 
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NEW 'SERIES OF BISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 


“The Autograph Edition.” 

Crown 8uo, in red cloth, with facsimile of the Author’s ■ 
Signature on Couer. 

Price, 2s. 6d. each. Postage, 4d. 


* # * The publication of this new Series suggested itself as 
the only means of affording satisfaction to the innumerable 
applicants for the talented Author’s autograph. 


1. Lady Audley’s Secret. 

2. Henry Dunbar. 

3. Eleanor’s Victory. 

4. Aurora Ployd. 

5. John Marchmont’s 

Legacy. 

6. The Doctor’s Wife. 

7. Only a Clod. 

8. Sir Jasper’s Tenant. 

9. Trail of the Serpent. 

10. Lady’s Mile. 

11. Lady Lisle. 

12. Captain of the “Vul- 

ture.” 

13. Birds of Prey. 

14. Charlotte’s Inherit- 

ance. 

15. Rupert Godwin, 

16. Run to Earth. 

17. Dead Sea Fruit. 

18. Ralph the Bailiff. 

19. Fenton’s Quest. 

20 Lovels of Arden. 

21. Robert Ainsleigh. 

22. To the Bitter End. 

23. Milly DarrelL 


24. Strangers & Pilgrims. 

25. Lucius Davoren- 

26. Taken at the Flood. 

27. Lost for Love. 

28. A Strange World. 

29. Hostages to Fortune. 

30. Dead Men’s Shoes. 

31. Joshua Haggard. 

32. Weavers and Weft. 

33. An Open Verdict. 

34. Vixen. 

35. Cloven Foot. 

36. Story of Barbara. 

37. Just as I am. 

38. Asphodel. 

39. Mount Royal. 

40. Golden Calf. 

41. Phantom Fortune. 

42. Flower and Weed. 

43. Ishmael. 

44. Wyllard’s Weird. 

45. Under the Red Flag. 

46. One Thing Needful. 
47- Mohawks. 

48. Like and Unlike. 

[. Shortly * 
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‘ Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human.” — Judy's Pictorial. 


1. Dame Durden. 

“Dame Durden is a charming conception.” — Spectator . 

■ 

2. My Lady Coquette. 

“It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to 
this level.” — At ado my, 

3. Vivienne. 

“ Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation. ” — Daily 
Telegraph, 

4. Like Dian’s Kiss. 

“A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character." — Standard, 

5. Countess Daphne. 

“ Written with considerable skill "--Athene urn, 

u All lovers of the divine art of music should read it, as it contains 
words on art matters which must fire their zeal and foster noble 
feelings. The story is full of inter*. >t . M — Musical Sevier, 

6. Fragoletta. 

** A fascinating story, full of interest throughout ,** — Saturday Rcvich, 

7. A Sinless Secret. 

“ Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.** — The 
World, 
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8. Faustine. 

“ A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold theattentior 
of the reader. It is very well written,, and has all the element - 
of popularity.” — Life . 

9. After Long Grief and Pain. 

“ The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue i* smart and lively, 
the style clear and vigorous throughout.” — Daily Telegraph . 

10. Two Bad Blue Eyes. 

“As a literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of our da ) r 
Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbours. 
In the present volume she has depicted a female St. Anthony, 
exposed to long and terrible temptations, yet arriving scathlcss 
at the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her choice.” - - 
Athenawn. 

11. Darby and Joan. 

“The real attraction of the book lies in Rita’s especial gift— the 
delineations of the thoughts and feelings of youth .” — Moniiu 
Post. 

12. My Lord Conceit. o March. 

“ Rita’s books arc so well known now that it does not need a critic 
to tell the public that her style is good, and the story she tell 4 
an interesting one. Her present story lias these good points, 
and the merit besides of refinement in a great degree.” — 
Whitehall Review. 

13. Corinna. [In August,, 

“ ‘ Corinna ’ is a work of more than average merit. The plol is 
neither' deep nor intricate, but is both attractive and enter- 
taining, and the language is undeniably graceful, and at time> 
poetic.” — Court Journal. 
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NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS 

BY 

. POPULAR AUTHORS. . 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ST. OLAVE’S.” 
Little Miss Primrose. 

Blue Ribbon. [In [uly. 

• 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Queen Mab. 

Two Lilies. [In June . 

+ 

BY VIOLET FANE. 

Thro’ Love and War. 

BY MRS. FORRESTER. 

Mignon. 

BY CAPTAIN W. D. L’ESTRANGE. 
Under Fourteen Flags. Being the Life 

and Adventures of Hrkladier-Glneral MacIver, a 
Soldier of Fortune. * 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

•» 

Stormy Waters. 
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BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

A Princess of Jutedom. 

BY THEODORE A. THARP. 
Cradled in a Storm. 

BY MISS MINNIE YOUNG. 

Jack Urquhart’s Daughter. [/« Apru. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 

All or Nothing. \ihm 

BY MRS. HOUSTON. 

Records of a Stormy Life. [/« JlUlt. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Son of His Father. [/« 

BY HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. T 
Gehenna. 

BY ADELINE SERJEANT. 

Jacohis "Wife. \i»juiy . 
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I. Red Riding Hood. 

“We feel in reading this pure stoiy that a mind speaks to our 
mind ; that it is not a mere voice telling an idle tale to be 
forgotten in an hour.” — Sunday Times, 

\ Beneath the Wheels. 

“It may be .affirmed that a larger accumulation of mysteries has 

, seldom or never been heaped into one novel before, while the* 
author may be complimented on having provided a satisfactory 
key for every one of them .” — A theme it m, 

* Love’s Crosses. 

4 ihc author has written a fervent love story, abounding with 
p?s.viges of great v^rmth, and including a most sensational 
homicide .” — A the me urn, 

4. Family Pride. [simtiy. 

41 1 he author deserves applause. The plot is intricate and exciting, 
the incidents are melodramatic and numerous, while the 
dialogue is never dull.” —Athenaum. 

i . Cordelia. f shortly. 

44 The story is told in a style not deficient in descriptive power, and 
attains that golden mean of merit which deserves success.”-- 
Athenaum . 

L Simple as a Dove. !■»**>• 

41 Mrs. Notley may be congratulated on the success which she has 
won. . Echo . • 

7. Mildred’s Wedding. [Shortly. 

“ This is a book whith nobody who has begun it can contentedly 
lay aside till he has finished it Athenaum. 
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.MISS DORA RUSSELL’S NOVELS. 

Crown Svo. rrice, picture boards , 2S. ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. Postage, 4 


1. Footprints in the Snow. 

2. The Vicar’s Governess. 

3. Beneath the Wave. 

4. Annabel’s Rival. 


5. Lady Sefton’s Pride. 

6. Quite True. 

7. The Broken Seal 

8. Croesus’ Widow. [/».;/> 


W. STEPHEN HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 

Crown Svo. Price , picture boards , 2s. ; cloth gilt , ,2s. 6 d. Postage , 4 L 


1. Love Against the World. 

2. Hunted to Death. 

3. Perils of a Pretty Girl. 

4. Ethel Grey. 

5. Caroline. 

6. Maude Luton. 

7. The Three Red Men. 

8. JohnHazel’sVengeance. 


9. Barbara Home. 

10- The Secret Seven. 

11. The Woman in Red. 

12. The Stolen Will. 

13t The Black Flag. 

14. Diana’s Defender. 

15. Colonel’s Daughter. 

16. Left to the World. 


MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8 vo. Price , picture boards , 2 s.; cloth gilt , 2 s. 6 d. Postage , 4 d. 


1 . Old Myddelton’s Money. 

2. Hidden Perils. 

3. Victor and Vanquished. 

4. The Arundel Motto. 

5. The Squire's Legacy. . 

’ Nora’s Love Test. 

7. For Her Dear Sake. 


8. Brenda Yorke. 

9. Dorothy’s Venture. 

10. Missing. 

11. Under the Will. 

12. Bid Me Discourse. 

13. Lester’s Secret 

14. A Wicked GirL 

[ Price One Shilling . 
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E. S. DREWRY’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8 m Price, picture boards , 2 ;. ; cloth gilt , 2 s. 6d. ; half nioroa 3 »•. 67. 

1. Only an Actress. I 3. Baptised with a Curse. 

2. On Dangerous Ground. I 4. A Death-Ring. 

MRS. JOHN KENT SPENDER’S NOVELS. 

Crown %vo. Price, pidtirt boards , 2 s.; cloth gilt, 2 s. 6d. : half nioroa 0 , 3 . . Cl. 

1. Mr. Nobody. ■ 4. Recollections of a 

2. Parted Lives. Country Doctor. 

3. Both in the Wrong. 

MISS E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 

jt 

Crown 8 r o. Price , picture boards , 2s.j cloth gilt , 2s. 67 . : half morot io, y. 67. 

1. Restored. 4. Kingsford. 

2. A True Marriage. 5. Until the Day Breaks. 

3- Son and Heir. 

MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8 vo. Price, picture hoards, 2 ;, ; cloth gilt, 2 s. 6 d, ; half morocco, 31 . (W. 

1. Vera Nevill. | 2. Pure Gold. | 3. Worth Winning. 

MRS. POWER O’DONOGHUE’S NOVELS. * 

Crcnvn 8 m Price, picture boards , 2 s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 67 , : half morocco, 67. 

1. Unfairly Won. | 2. A Beggar on Horseback. 
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• PERCY B. ST. JOHN’S NOVELS. 

Crown Svo. Price, picture boards , 2 s. ; cloth gilt , 2J. 6*/. 


1. Sailor Crusoe. 4. My Beautiful Daughter. 

2. Snow Ship. 5. The Daughter of the Sea. 

3. Young Buccaneer. 


VARIOUS AUTHORS’ WORKS. 

Crown %vo. Price, picture boards , 2 s. ; cloth gilt , 2 s. 6d. Postage , 4 //. 

Scullydom. By P. A. Egan. 

The Nick of Time. By W. T. Hickman. 
Expiation. By E. P. Qpfenheim. 

The Morals of Mayfair. By Mrs. Edwards. 
Britain’s Slaves. By George Chai.lis. 
Love’s Strategy. By Adolphus Silberstein. 
The Tichbome Trial. The Summing up of 

the Lord Chief Justice. 

Misses and Matrimony. By Lieut-Colonel 

*• Knollys. 

lhe Black Band ; or, Mysteries of Midnight. 

Illustrated by Gustave DorI 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


BLACKETT'S SELECT SHILLING NOVELS 
# BY 

POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Price, paper cover , is. ; cloth , ij. Oil. Postage , 2d. 

Cut by the County. By M. E. Brad don. 

“ One of the most stirring of the shorter stories of that very popular 
writer.” — Globe. 

Price , paper cover , is. Postage, 2d. 

99, Dark Street. By F. W. Robinson. 

“Who loves a good mystery persuasively handled and sustained 
should be gratified by Mr. Robinson's 1 99, Dark Street.’ 
Saturday Review. 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, 2d. 

A Wicked Girl. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

“The story has an ingeniously carried out plot. Miss Hay is a 
graceful writer, and her pathos is genuine.” — Morning Post. 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, 2d. 

Gabriel Allen, M.P. By G. A. Hkxty. 

Price , paper cover, is. Postage, 2d. 

The Argonauts of North Liberty. By 

Bret Harte. [ Shortly . 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, id. 

The Abbey Murder. By Joseph Hatton. 

[in April. 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, id. 

A. Mere Child. By Mrs. Walfokd. [injuiy. ' 

V This Series will be exclusively reserved to the works of well-known. 
Authors. Other volumes are in course of preparation, and will 
be published at short intervals. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS-*w*W. 

\ 

New Edition. Price, paper cover, is.; doth, is. 6 d. Postage, t 2d. 

At What Cost. By Hugh Conway, Authoi 

of “ Called Back," etc. 

Twentieth Thousand. Trice, paper cover , u. ; cloth, is. 6 d. Postage , 2 d 

Sappho : a Romance of Art and Love. B) 

Alphonse Daudet. 

“ No man or woman of sense can say that it is anything but a goot 
book, and a book to read.” — Court and Society Review. 

With full-page Illustrations . Price, paper cover, u. Postage, id. 

The Wife’s Sacrifice (Martyre!) By Adolpjtk 

D’Ennkry. Translated by H. Suthk rland Edwards. 

“The story is a very exciting one, full of strong situations and stait- 
ling incidents, so that the reader is carried along breathless.” — 
People . 

Price, paper cover , is. Postage, id. 

The Divorced Princess (Divorcee). By 

Ren k de Pont- Jest. 

“Abetter shillings worth to while away the tedium of a raihv.i) 
journey could scarcely be wished for.” — Liverpool Courier. 

Price, paper cover , is. : doth , is. 6d. Postage, id. 

Memoirs of Cora Pearl. Wriuen by Herself. 

Uniform with “Memoirs of Cora Pearl.” Price, is. Postage, id. 

Memoirs of Rose Pompon. Written by 

Herself. 

Price, paper cover, is.; doth, is. 6d. Postage, id. 

, Slowborough ; or, Rural Felicity. By Frank 
E. Emson, Author of “ Our Town.” 

Price, paper caver. Is.; doth, ur. 6d. Postage, id. 

Innocent or Guilty? By Marion Greeniiill. 
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# ONE SHILLING NOVELS— continued. 

Price, paper coper, is. ; doth, is. 6 d. Postage, 2 d. 

The Sileht Shore. By John Bu>uni>i£llk- 

JiURTON. 

“It is really admirably written, and from first to last it has strung 
dramatic interest. It may fairly take its place among the best 
stories of the kind/' — Scots man. 

Price, paper cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6J. Postage, 2d. 

The Good Hermione: A Story for the 

Jubilee Year, by Aunt JJeunda. 

“Tells under Ihe pleasing guise of liction the story of Queen 
# Victoria's i eign. -Literary World. 

Prut, paper cover, is. Postage, 2d. 

Three Lucky Shots, tty Oscar Park. 

“ It is an evtiemeiy good story of the sensational type. T he incidents 
are natural, the plot is pieced together in a woikman-like 
manner, and the book is altogether very pleasant reading.** 
Whitehall Review 

Ptite, paper coi'cr, is. Postage, 2d. 

Imprisoned in the House of Detention 

for Libel. l»y John Dawson. 

“This is a we. ^written and readable account of tin* experience of a 
well-kno ;n journalist and dramatic critic, written during a 
period of temporary obscurity within the walls of Her Majesty's 
prison at Clerkenwell/*- Lady s Pictorial. 

Second Year of' 1 'te. Fully Illustrated. Price, paper iovcr, \s. J’ostage, zd. 

rhe Playgoer’s Pocket Book: being an 

Illustrated Record of the Dramatic Year, 1887. by 

Paul Vedder. 

“ It forms a neat little volume, and gives descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all the most important new' plays of the year, together 
with copies of the playbills and a record of dramatic events. 
The compiler has <Jone his work judiciously, and provided the 
playgoing public with a readable memento of the Lest things 
of the year.” — Daily Neivs. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS-WW. 

j «! 

Price % paper cover , is. Postage , 2 d. ' 

Musical Snares. By Annabel Gray. 

“ A smart expos in fictional form, of the wiles of musical agentt 
told in a bright and telling fashion.” — Society. 

Price , paper cover , is. ; clothe is. 6 d. Postage , 2 </. 

The Cabman’s Daughter. 

“ A simple and unpretentious tale of London life. Humour is i» 
wanting, and the love-making will please by its naive prettines.;. 
— Lloyd's. 

Price, paper cover, is. Postage, 2d. 

Baffled. By Shirley B. Jevons. 

“A really clever, realistic story, full of strong character-drawin^ 
and exciting incident, and, as a whole, excellent change for a 
shilling. ” — Society. 

Price, paper cover. If. ; cloth , is. 6d. Postage, 2d. 

Th© Cithem: Poems for Recitation. By Mi. . 

Aylmer Gowing, Author of “Ballads and Poems,” etc. 

41 Mrs. Gowing’s verse is easy and flowing, and her poetry heart- 
stirring and vigorous. There is nothing in this little volum-' 
that is not deserving of praise.” — Tablet. 

Price, paper cover. If. Postage, 2d. 

Darker than Night. By Henry Constable 

“ We can recommend this to our readers as a good shillingswor ' i, 
in which quality rather than quantity has been the objej 
aimed at.” — Sheffield Telegraph. 

Price, paper cover , if. Postage, 2d. 

Under Currents ; a Story of the Period. By 

Arthur Goddard. 

“The excellence of this story deser,ves recognition at the hands 
of the majority of those who still revel in the delights contained 
between the paper covers of a novelette.” — Whitehall Review. 
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SI XPENNY » N OVELS. 

^ ijSTAVE AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES. 

Author’s Copyright Cheap Edition, 

Crown Svo. Price, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth limp , is. Postage, id. 
First Series. Fifth Series. 

1. Trappers of Arkansas. 16. Buccaneer Chief. 

(5. Border Rifles. 17. Smuggler Hero. 

(t. Freebooters. 18. Rebel Chief. 

4- White Scalper. sixth series. 

Second series. 19. The Adventurers. 

5. Guide of the Desert. 20. Pearl of the Andes. 

6. Insurgent Chief. 21. Trail Hunter. 

7. Flying Horseman. sevenih Series. 

8. Last of the Aucas. 22. Pirates of the Prairies. 

. Third Series. 23. Trapper’s Daughter. 

9. Missouri Outlaws. 24. Tiger Slayer. 

0. Prairie Flower. eighth series. 

" Indian Scout. 25. Gold Seekers. 

•Jtronghand. 26. Indian Chief. 

Fourth Series. 27. Red Track. 

3. The Bee Hunters. Ninth Series. 

Stoneheart. 28. The Treasure of Pearls. 

5. Queen of the Savannah. 29. Red River Half Breed. 

Each Series also published in volume form, price, cloth gilt, 2 S. Cd. 

The whole carefully revised and edited by Percy B. St. John. 

Price, paper covers, 6d,; cloth limp, is. Postage, 2d, 

Tow to Live on a Shilling a Week. By 

One who has Tried It. 

“ The author shows how it can be done. As exhibiting possibilities 
the suggestions are interesting.”— News of the World . 

Cheaper Edition, price, paper cover, 6d. Postage, id. 

?he Cithern : Poems for Recitation. By Mrs. 

Aylmer Gowing, Author of “ Ballads and Poems,” etc. 

** A most charming littl$ volume, containing many pieces that are 
suitable for recitation, and are by this time widely known and 
appreciated . ” — Lady's Pictorial , 
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ATTRACTIVE PICTURES AND STORIES. 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED TOY BOOKS. 

I 

With Stories Written by Miss F. M. GALLAHER. 
Carefully printed on superfine paper in large clear type. 


Eleven Coloured Plates . Price, picture boards , ij. 6d. Postage, 3 d. 

Children’s Chums. Stories by Miss F. M. 

Gallaher. 

Contains bright and pleasing pictures of children and their pets am 
simple stories in large type. 


Six Coloured Plates . Price , stiff picture wrapper , 6d. Postage , id. 

A Night at the Circus. Stories by Mise 

F. M. Gallaher. 

Contains attractive coloured illustrations, and simple reading i: 
large type. 

Six Coloured Plates , Price, stiff picture wrapper , 6d. Postage , id. 

Baby’s Book. Stories by Miss F. M. 

Gallaher. 

Contains brightly coloured pictures and reading suited to verj 
young minds. 

“Jessie Rayne," in Truth , says : **I have only time to mentior 
three children's picture books, ‘A Night at the Circus, 

4 Baby’s Book/ both fairly good, and * Children's Chums,' ver> 
good indeed.” 

“ Delightful books for the small children in the nursery. The type 
is large and easy to read by those who have gained that accom- 
plishment, and the stories are hot beyond the comprehension 
of very little ones .” — Court Circular . 
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BRITISH STANDARD HANDBOOKS. 

Price 1 picture covet s> Illustrated , 2d. eat h. Postage , l / z d. 

:w SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 

• ’ OF 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

ch book is complete in itself. These Handbooks are pet feet ency- 
lias of information upon their respective topics. They readily 
end themselves as marvels of cheapness. 


FIRST SERIES. 

lowing and Sculling. 
Jricket. 

bicycling and Tri- 
cycling. 

Pishing. 

Swimming. 

Athletic Exercises for 
Health and Strength. 
Field Sports. 

Fowls. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

Card Games. 

Chess. 

Football. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Athletic Games of 
Skill. 

Skating and Games 
on the Ice. 

Draughts and Back- 
gammon. 

Song Birds. 
Fireworks. 

Parlour Conjurer. 
Book of Pets. 


21. Boxing, Wrestling, and 

Fencing, or the Art 
of SelfDefence. 

22. Chemical Wonders for 

Home Exhibition. 

23. Gymnastic Exercises. 

24. The Magic Lantern. 

25. The Student Collector. 

26. Dogs : How to Keep 

and Train them. 

THIRD SERIES. 

27. Lawn Tennis. 

28. Puzzles and Riddles. 

29. Riding and Driving. 

30. Hand and Finger 

Tricks. 

31. Archery. 

32. Vocal and Optical 

Deceptions. 

33. Toy Boats and Sailing 

Craft. 

34. Fencing. 

35. Burlesque Giants and 

Dwarfs. 

36. Thought Reader. 

37. Billiards : Ball and 

Cue Games. 

38. Punch and Puppets. 

39. Young Play-Actor. 


Also published in volurfles. First, second, and third Series, each 
:ontaining thirteen books, price, cloth gilt, 2 s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 
is. <jj. each. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS.. 

Handsome, Useful, and Well bound,I 

■ — ■■ - ■ . — — t 

GIFT BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EASi 

Illustrated with Hundreds of Comic Cuts . Price, cloth gilt Illustrated 2s. t 
Postage, 4 d. 

Merry and Wise: a Book for all Season 
By Bret Hartk, Mark Twain, Max Adeli 
Danbury Newsman, etc. 


With Coloiu ed Plates . Crown Svo. Price, t cloth , gilt edges , 2s. i 
Postage, 4 d. 

Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, Brobdina, 

nag, and Houyhnhnmland, with an account of the Yahoci 
By Lemuel Gulliver, Mariner. 


Crown Svo* Price, cloth , bevelled boards, gilt edges. Illustrated \ 2 r. 6d . 
Postage, 4 d. 

The Pierced Heart: a Romance. By Caj 

tain Mayne Reid. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, Price, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Illustrated, 2 s, 6 d , J 
Postage, 4 d. 

The Star of Empire: a Tale. By Captai 

Mayne Reid. With numerous Illustrations. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Crown Svo . Price, cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. Postage, 4 d. 

Stories Grandma Told. By Marv I. 

Brine. With numerous fine Engravings on Wood. 

* 

Crown Svo . Price, cloth, elegant, gilt edges, Illustrated, 2 s, 6 d. Postage , 4 < 

Prank Weatherall. By W. C. Metcalu 

A Story of Adventures in the Merchant Navy. Wil 
Illustrations on toned paper. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS~*w///W 

Crown Syo. Pritc, cloth, bevdled boards, gilt edges. Illustrated , 2s. 0 /. 

J 'os tag e, 4 d. 

The Golden Rangers. By Gamrikl Fkruv. 

An exciting Talc of Treasure-seeking among the Indians. 
Illustrated by Gustave Dork. 

Crown Szv. Price , cloth gilt. Illustrated , 2 s. U. cadi. Podage, 5./. 

The British Standard Illustrated 

Practical Handbook of Sports and Pastimes. Vols. I.,!!., 
and III. With Diagrams, Plans, and every design pos- 
sible for all Games, Sports, and Pastimes, forming a com- 
plete Encyclopedia on the various topics. 

^ Priii', picture paper boards , Illustrated, 2s. Od. Postage, 4 d. 

"Twice Round the Clock. By Okorck 

Augustus Sai.a. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Sz’O. Copyright Edition, Price, picture . •, Illustrated, 2s. Gd, 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

By William Carleton (Ireland's Greatest Novelist). 
r With the whole of the Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Con- 
taining several Traits and Stories never before published. 

GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

4 Crown 8 z io, Price, handsomely found, doth gilt, Illustrated, 31 . 6 d. 
Postage, $d. 

'•The Boy’s Birthday Book. By Mrs. S. C. 

Hall, William Hownr, Augustus May hew, Thomas 
Miller, and G. A. Sala. Illustrated with hundreds of 
Engravings by Eminent Artists. 

Crown Hvo. Price , ornamental cloth , gilt edges, bevelled boards , Illustrated f 
y. 6 d, each . Postage, 5 d. 

The British Standard Illustrated 

Practical Handbook of Sports and Pastimes. Vols. I., II., 
* and III. With Diagrams, Plans, and every design pos- 
sible for all Games,* Sports, and Pastimes. Illustrated 
vrtth nearly one hundred original Engravings. % 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS — continued. 

Demy 8 vo. Price, cloth gilt . Illustrated , $s, 6 d. Postage, *5*/. 

Twice Round the Clock. By Gkorgt- 

Augustus Sala. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. Copyright Edition . Pi ice , cloth, gilt lop , bevelled board , 
illustrated, $s. 6 d. Postage, 6 <l. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

By William Carlf.ton (Ireland’s Greatest Novelist). 
With the whole of the Plates by D. Maci.isk. R.A. Con- 
taining several Traits and Stories never before published. 


TI IK BEST GIFT BOOK FOR BOVS. 

Ciown S777. Price, handsomely bound, cloth , gilt edges, Illustrated, 5.. 
Postage , 6 d. 

The Boy’s Own Treasury. Contains Amuse- 

ments of all kinds — indoor and outdoor. 

Illustrated with 500 descriptive and original Engraving oirapiisii;^ 
Science, lirawing, Painting, Constructive Wondeis, Ruial A Hairs, Wild 
and Domesticated Animals, Outdoor Sports and Indoor l’ast iincs, Kepcilory 
of Home Amusements and Heathful Recreations. 


TIIE BEST GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

Crown 8zv. Price, ornamental cloth, %ilt edi>es , sides , and each, btvellca 
boards, Illustrated, 6 s, Postage, bd. 

‘The Girl’s Own Book, A complete Reposi- 
tory of Amusements, Studies, and Employments. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 250 original Engravings. 


imperial Svo, Price , cloth gilt, profusely illustrated with whole page 
Engravings, p, Cd. , reduced to 3x. 6 d, Postage, 6 d, 

George Oauldfleld’s Journey. By Miss 

Braddon. And other Stories.. Profusely illustrated by 
eminent Artists specially engaged for this purpose. 
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THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY. 


Post StV. Price ^ per relume, in cloth c\tia % 3^. 6»/. / 'os/nye, 44/. 

u There are fashions in literature as well as in otlur tiling. Jud 
now, the cia/e is all for translations of Xmiheui authors, ami 
the Rushan rcalid> ate among those who arc* most eagerly sought 
after, both on the Continent and in England. Nor is ihis.it 
all to lie regu-tted -Pall Mall G’a cf/e. 

WORKS I 5 Y NICHOLAS GOGOL. 

“ Nicholas Gogol, a> a painter of the manners of his times, stands 
unri\ ailed . ” — Pm } in University Alaiuitine. 

Dead Souls, By Nicholas Gohol. 2 vols. 

11 Of .ill tin* wriiei ' who contributed to the tmisfiiiiii.iiinii of the 
novel into a fauliful reflection of the soul and nature of man* 
* Nichol.i'. Gogol, both in point of date as well as in genius, w a-, 
the first.*'-- l'rof.C* E.Tuknkr, of the St . Pth rsfairy Uu trinity. 

Taras Bulba. By Nicholas (hk.ol. 

Taras Rulba’ represents the heroic energy wlmli Know, of no 
tranquillity, and c.m ne\er be rated. In the lovi «»f Andie, 01 
the fair Polish girl, there is a conflict between passion anil fluty, 
and the story consequently bear.-, a deep, tragic colouring, in 
spite of the humour with which some of its details arc treated, *’ - 
Prof. C. E. Turn pr. 

St. John’s Eve. By Nicholas Gocol. 

14 These pictures of Russian life contain the fine flavour of the pure 
Sclavonic character, faithful and realistic n-> Flemish canvases.” 
— C. Adams, Harper's Magazine* 


Great Masters of Russian Literature. 

By Prof. E. Dupuy. With Portraits. 

The Russian writers chosen are Gogol, Turgenieff, and Tolstoi, of 
whom it has been said thoj each for his generation stood far above his 
contemporaries. 
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« 

THE GREAT ANNUAL. PRICE 3s. 6d. POSTAGE 5d. 


FIGARO ILLUSTRfi. 

1887-88. 

FIFTH YEAR. . ENGLISH EDITION. 

CONTAINING 

STORIES 

HY 

Alexandre Dumas, Octave Feuillet, Alphonse Daudet, 
F*erdinand Fabre, Louis Morin. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

1»Y 

Caran d’AchEjI^mile Bayard, Collin, Louis Morin, Cortazzo, 
Pierre Vidal, Lynch, Mykuach. 

COLOURED PICTURES 

HY 

Eugene Lambert, Adrien Moreau. Maurice Leloir, Boutet 
de Monvel, Jean Aubert, Emile Bayard, Schommer. 


MUSIC 

* BY 

Ambroise Thomas, Charles Delioux. 


©pinions of the JJrra*. 

The Times says : “It must be confessed that the best Annual yet seen 
is a French production. The drawings are, throughout, admirable.” 

The Globe says: “Brilliant exterior . . . both as literature and' art, 
the work will hold a very high place ampng the season's publications.” 

The Morning Post says : “ Six large coloured plates are presented, 
which are beautifully executed in chromotypogravure.” 

The Daily Telegraph says : “ The Figaro has had recourse to the most 
popular authors and cleverest draughtsmen in France.” 

The Daily Chronicle says : “ The whole number is most elaborately 
got up.” 

PUBLISHED BY 

Spenoee Blackett, 

35, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 








